









PATENTS PENDING 


FRANSPLANTONE 


THE VITAMIN-HORMONE 
STIMULANT 


Do your seedlings wilt when 
moved from the seed bed? 


Try ‘TRANSPLANTONE on 


them. 


Do you have trouble in growing 
shade loving plants such as 
African Violets, Ferns, Begonias, 
etc? 


Try TRANSPLANTONE on 
them. 


Are you planning to put in rose 
bushes this spring? 


Invigorate them with TRANS- 
PLANTONE. 


How about evergreens or shade 
and fruit trees? 


Use TRANSPLANTONE _ to 
start new root formation quickly. 


IS TRANSPLANTONE' THE 
SAME AS VITAMIN B,? 


TRANSPLANTONE contains 
Vitamin B, and will do every- 
thing that Vitamin B, does and 
much more besides. 1 oz. of 
TRANSPLANTONE- makes 
1,000 gals. of the dilute solution 
for weekly watering of vitamin 
deficient plants. The $1.00 can 
of 3 ozs. makes 3,000 gals. of 
dilute solution. Any plant with 
strong humus requirements will 
benefit from regular watering 
with this solution. TRANS- 
PLANTONE is outstanding in 
its effect where soils are deficient 
in humus or are too alkaline. 


Ask your dealer for free booklet 
or write to us. 


1 oz.. can 50c 
3 oz. can $1.00 1 Ib. can $4.00 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL 
PAINT COMPANY 


Horticultural Division F-11 
AMBLER, PA. 


FEBRUARY, 1940 


VoLUuME XXVII No. 2 


PAUL F. FRESE, Editor 
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HALF-PRICE 


“One picture is worth ten thousand words,” 
says the old Chinese proverb, but we'll go a step 
further. One STAR ROSE plant, growing and 
blooming in your garden, is better than one hun- 
dred thousand words in convincing you of the 
superiority of STAR ROSES. 


To see the large, healthy root systems and the 
sturdy, live-green canes of the dormant bushes; 
to plant them and watch the stored-up vitality 
burst forth in abundant, disease-free foliage and 
glorious, continuous bloom year after year in your 
garden, is to be convinced that STAR ROSES are 
the top quality roses of all rosedom. 


We want to convince you of that. So we make 
this special introductory HALF-PRICE offer. Two 
of our typical plants, regular $1 varieties, are now 
offered to you, BOTH for only $1. 


TT 79m «& CHRISTOPHER STONE, H. T. 


Scarlet-crimson. A thrilling rose 
in every way from the bud stage 
until the petals drop. It is unsur- 
passed for intense damask fra- 
grance and never shows a trace of 
blue in the color. A recent intro- 
duction. Regularly $1 each. 


% GOLDEN DAWN, H. T. —» 
Lemon-yellow. Dark green, var- 
nished, holly-like foliage and 
magnificent tea-scented flowers. 
Blooms of 50 to 60 petals are 
produced continuously and are 
exceptionally large. A vigorous 
grower and bloomer. Regularly 
$1 each. 


Send only $1 now for these 2-yr. field-grown 
STAR ROSES shipped to you POSTPAID at your 
proper planting season. When they arrive notice 
the care and thoroughness with which they have 
been — to protect them in shipping. It is 
typical of the service we give our thousands of 
satisfied customers. 








And when you plant them in your garden, note 
the vigor with which they grow and bloom. 
Remember, the STAR symbol is your GUARAN- 
Ly Png STAR ROSES are GUARANTEED TO 





OFFER 


“BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES" 


A new edition of our free booklet, “Beautify 
With Roses” is now ready. If you do not have this 
helpful booklet describing the legend of roses and 
their care and use, outdoors and in, be sure to ask 
for it. Every rose-lover should have it. 


1940 STAR ROSE CATALOG FREE 


The new catalog, describing 177 finest roses 
and showing 77 in natural color, is also ready. 
Describes the newest introductions, both Euro- 
pean and American, including DOROTHY 
JAMES, LADY LECONFIELD, MME. CHARLES 
MALLERIN, GIRONA, POULSEN’S YELLOW, 
and many others. Also contains important an- 
nouncement about 


_ Flower Lovers’ Newest Hobby 
MINIATURE ROSES. Read about the new white 
“Pixie” with jewel-like buds smaller than a 
grain of corn, and the entire plant the size of your 
hand. Also the new yellow miniature, “Baby 
Gold Star” and famous red, ‘Tom Thumb.” These 
fascinating miniature roses in your window boxes 
or for borders, provide dainty little gems for 
miniature bouquets. The catalog tells all about 
them. Send for your free copy today. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 


Rose Specialists for 42 years 
Robt. Pyle, President West Grove 401, Penna. 


Eee ees 


The Conard-Pyle Company, West Grove 401, Penna. 
| C] Enclosed find $1. Please send me at planting time STAR 
ROSES CHRISTOPHER STONE and GOLDEN DAWN, as 
advertised in February Flower Grower. 
{] Please send me free 1940 STAR ROSE CATALOG. 


() Please send me free booklet, “apgOTIFY WITH ROSES.” 


| (Check those you want) NS 
Your name ~~ OSs. . 
SS 
i Address. ' at cs 
a ee ge. 
| eee iédvieseaes belek + debtoareea eee ee kee’ 


FLOWER GROWER 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


O eotagtori are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.”’ 


Objects to Words Mum and Glad 


To the Editor: 


HEN you became Editor of the 
FLOWER Grower I wrote begging you 


to refrain from the use of “Mums” and 
“Glads” in the magazine. My effort was 


fruitless. 

We have a noble heritage in our beauti- 
ful English language and every man and 
woman who has responsibility for what is 
printed has a duty to try to preserve its 
dignity and beauty. 

The forces of slang, carelessness, and 
laziness are far more numerous than are 
those who care about its purity, they are 
by usage continually breaking down the 
language. : 

Because THE FLOWER GROWER is con- 
tributing to this destructive process of 
degradation I have ceased to subscribe.— 
(Miss) Henrietta M, BaNWELL, (Conn.) 


Wish for a Gardenia 


To the Editor: 


O all the “po’ folks” come from Cali- 
fornia? Here’s another one who en- 
joys THE FLowEerR Grower. There are many 
flowers that I can’t afford to own, but I 
enjoy reading about them. I have always 
wanted to raise Gardenias. (Of course 
they’re not for “po’ folks,” still I’m hoping 
for one.) And so I enjoyed the article 
about them in the December issue. 
In regard to one of last year’s new 
annuals, the Burpee Red and Gold Mari- 


golds were very satisfactory for me.— 
CLARA E. Spooner, ( Calif.) 
Wild Flower Favorites 
T'o the Editor: 
ENJOYED the article “Prairie Wild 


Flowers,” by Mrs. H. P. Magers of 
Kansas, in the September FLOWER GROWER, 
but I wonder how she could limit herself 
to one when we have such a wealth of wild 


flowers here. Some of my favorites are 
Callirhoe involucrata, Cleome, Eustoma, 
Martynia, Mimosa, Argemone, Oenothera, 


Tradescantia and hardy Cacti.—(Mrs.) W. 
L. STATELER, President, Minneola Garden 
Club, (Kans.) 


Replies to American Plant Article 
To the Editor: 
| WAS 


interested in the artiele in your 


December issue, “American Plants 
Abroad,” by Roy Hay (England). While 


I do not feel qualified to answer the ques- 
tions, I do have a few kinds of wild flower 
seed that I would be glad to share with 
those who care for them. I doubt if our 
Eustoma (Lisianthus) russellianum will 
ever be grown in gardens much, at least 
gardeners here have not succeeded with it. 
It grows in low meadows near the river 


and is a wonderful sight, but will not sur- 
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vive for long after being brought into the 
garden. It is one of our most beautiful 
wild flowers and I wish we could have it 
growing in our gardens. 

The prairie wild flowers are easy enough 
to grow, especially the Pentstemons. I 
have a number of different kinds in my 
yard. They stand our drought better than 
most; many of our wild flowers have long 
tap roots and these cannot be moved 
successfully, but new ones can be started 
from seed under favorable conditions. 

I have had Nuttallia decapetala for 
several years. It is a beautiful sight in 
the evening along the roadside. It does 
not grow here except in gardens. The 
grown plants do not transplant success- 
fully but small ones will survive moving. 
They are very hardy and need no care, 
and can stand severe drought. They are 
one of our loveliest native plants.—~( MBs.) 
Ciara C, BanGs, ( Nebr.) 


To the Editor: 


EPLYING to Roy Hay, the true answer 

is that really very few people are 
familiar with the wild flora of their own 
section. They do not associate the botani- 
cal name in a catalogue with the flower, 
which may grow just outside their door, 
unless it is accompanied by an illustration. 
Botany is not particularly stressed in our 
grade schools, even in country communi- 
ties where specimens might easily be ob- 
tained. I think if more attention were 
paid to the flora peculiar to a community 
and school children in the grades were 
educated along those lines, so that they 
could recognize and name correctly their 
local flowers, a better appreciation of native 
beauty would result. 


Then, too, our mode of travel is one 
that does not allow a close inspection of 
wild flowers. We travel too fast. In 


order to grow wild flowers well, we must 
first see them in their native settings, so 
that we may understand their needs. I 
live near a small unmolested strip of 
native prairie, burned off each fall so that 
many undesirable weeds perish, but. still 
the wildlings persist. It seems incredible 
how many different kinds appear from 
spring to fall. I have already established 
many of these plants in my own rather 
dry garden by means of seed or by trans- 
planting if they grow thickly. I have 
found they are easy to grow.—(Mrs.) R. J. 
DuNcOMB, (Minn,) 


An Orchid Blooms 
To the Editor: 


WO years ago I ordered a bulb of Poly- 
stachya and was quite disappointed when 
it showed no inclination to grow. In ex- 
amination I found that it had formed a 
new bulb above the old one, so I waited. 


In the fall it began to grow, about Sep- 


tember 1. But the long, not too attractive 
leaves were all of it. However, last fall 
it produced two stalks both of which have 
been in bloom for more than two months. 
It is sure to delight anyone who likes in- 
door bulbs, if they all grow like mine.— 
(Mrs,) CATHERINE 8S. Wooparp, (N. Y.) 


Naphthalene Substitutes for Gladiolus 


To the Editor: 


AGREE with Mr. Reeves [December, 

page 544] that damage may result to 
Gladiolus bulbs from naphthalene treat- 
ment. We have used this material many 
years, and have noted some damage at 
times. However, we have never run defi- 
nite checks, which is the proper procedure, 
to get conclusive results. We have received 
bulbs so damaged as not to grow; no doubt 
this can be said of any kind of other treat- 
ment used. It is claimed that naphthalene 
will delay flowering about ten days. In 
my opinion much damage may result from 
long fumigations and at too high a tem- 
perature. 


Hot water treatment for Gladiolus corms 
has been recommended by Mr. Reeves, but 
I have seen damaged growth from this 
treatment, too. Some years ago the De- 
partment of Entomology, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y., had on exhibition at 
our state Gladiolus show plants grown 
from bulbs treated with hot water. Plants 
from bulbs that had but a very small excess 
over the temperature recommended showed 
marked damage in weakened growth. 


We have used Chlorasol (ethylene di- 
chloride—carbon tetrachloride) for many 
years and have noted no particular ill re- 
sults, although I believe that Professor L. 
M. Massey of Ithaca has damaged bulbs to 
an extent that they would not grow, by 
using a slightly increased quantity than 
that recommended, which is 14 pounds per 
100 cu. ft. I think this is 15 pounds now. 


We have found in our experience that 
corrosive sublimate, 1 oz. to 7 gals. of water, 
used twice then discarded and a new batch 
made, has proven to be our most depend- 
able treatment, and we treat millions of 
bulbs. We immerse bulbs in this solution 
for 10 to 12 hours. This seems to be as 
effective against thrips as any other treat- 
ment. It is also one of the best for con- 
trol of Gladiolus diseases. We have not had 
to resort to general field spraying of Gla- 


.diolus for the past eight years, no doubt 


due to proper thrips control methods used. 
—F. C, Hornsercer, (N. Y.) 


To the Editor: 


AGRBE with Mr. Reeves that naph- 

thalene flakes are injurious to Gladiolus 
bulbs, but the damage will be slight if the 
treatment is applied at the proper time 
and not continued too long. 


Until a better easy treatment is dis- 
covered, I think that the use of the flakes 
should be encouraged to destroy thrips 
attempting to winter on Glad bulbs. Many 
amateur growers just will not use poison 
dips, and small wonder if there are chil- 
dren in the family. As so many of these 
growers store their bulbs in warm base- 
ments where thrips will winter in luxury, 
the damage from this insect will likely 
be greater than any damage from naphtha- 
lene flakes used to destroy the pest. 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 








Kido 45th ANNIVERSARY 


MONEY-SAVING VALUES 


Offered to Acquaint You With the High Quality 
of Our Hardy Northern-Grown Stock 


Save 50c to $1 on Any One of These Offers 
KOSTER'S BLUE SPRUCE —> 


Bluest of the blues. The tree you have always wanted for your lawn. Take ad- 
vantage of this anniversary offer and save-money—Hardy in 


all parts of the country. Bright steel blue color the year around. $9 EACH | 
Heavy rooted, 15 to 18 inch, shapely specimens 6 yrs. old 
(wee of aa add 25 cents additional postage.) 


HARDY MAGNOLIA 


<+— SOULANGEANA xan = 
The Queen of Magnolias wae 3 


Hardy to the Canadian border. The finest and 


and best of all Magnolias—large cup shaped a 
blooms, measuring up to 5 inches across, are deep | - - 


rose colored outside and creamy white inside. 


A REAL ANNIVERSARY EVENT 
Heavy rooted 18 to 24 inch plants ready 


Magnolia Soulangeana\g © bloom—postpaid for only $9 


(West of Denver add 25 cents) 


ROSES For Garden Beauty —- 


Save money on highest quality roses. All first class 2 yr. field grown plants. 


Will bloom in your gardens this year—Think of getting these five splendid 
varieties at so low a price! These varieties were shown in our “Glories of the 
Garden” Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair—Ami Quinard, Etoile de Hol- 
land, Talisman, Betty Uprichard, K. A. Victoria—One each of the five named, 


h labeled and id 
For Hardier Roses, Buy 5 each labeled and sent postpaid to 


your door, only 


Them in The North (West of Denver, add 25 cents) 


+ HARDY PHLOX 


New varieties and new colors. We 
will select 10 choice plants, name and 
label each one, guarantee balanced 
colors and send them postpaid to 
your door at this money-saving price. 


Heavy rooted, 2 yr. field 
10 grown plants, each lebeled $ 


Postpaid 
(West of Denver add 10 cents) 


REGAL LILIES —> 


Best known and most loved of lilies. 
Plant a large bed at this low price. 


Will bloom this 
12 Large 5 to 6 inch bulbs, $1 
ostpal 


(West of Denver add 10 cents. 


Special-Save Another Dollar 
All Five Offers Postpaid 


For $6; (West of Denver, $6.50) 


THE KRIDER LU] os) od nd] obo aL | 
Box 66, Middlebury, Ladle 


iM rife for Free Copy of “Glories of The Garden.” VMost Helpful Garde n Book 
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You will want 
this summer 


created for 1940 by 


headed by Highest Award Winner 
All-America Selections for 1940 








Cream Star Petunia 
2426 Unique creamy-white star flowers 2% in. 
across, on compact plants 12 in. high. Very 
profuse blooming over a long period. 


Heavenly Blue Scabiosa 
2624 Bronze Medal Winner 1940 All-America 
Selections. Medium tall, about 2 ft. Soft azure 
blue flowers; long, strong stems. 


Limelight Marigold 

2174 Bronze Med Winner. Like pompon 
chrysanthemums, 2% in. across; primrose-yel- 
low. 20-in. plants bloom early and long. 


Yellow Pygmy Marigold 
2164 Hon. Mention, All-America Selections. 
Dwarf Double French blooms, no bigger than 
your thumb. Lemon-yellow. 6-in. plants. 


Daddy Long Legs Sweet Pea 

22 Remarkably long, strong 
ps so ll 4 large glowing scarlet- 
cerise flowers to a stem. 


Golden Rod Snapdragon 
1771 Most rugged and rust- 
resistant of all. 26 in. tall; 
crinkled golden-yellow flowers. 


Yellow Colossal Calendula 
1734 Biggest in the world, 
most profuse-blooming. Double. 
Long stems. Better than ‘“‘Sun- 
shine.” 


Orange Supreme Marigold 
2300 Giant peony-flowered, 4 
to 5 in. across, intense orange. 
Long, stiff stems. 2% ft. plants. 
Golden Supreme Marigold 
2173 Same as above, but 
bright golden yellow. Early, 
blooming in 17 weeks, and till 
frost. 
Fiesta Double Nasturtium 
2323 Sweet-scented, semi-dou- 
ble 2% in. flowers, golden-yel- 
_low blotched scarlet. Semi-tall. 

Star of Texas 
2729 (Xanthisma) Canary-yel- 
low, daisy -like, on 1%-ft. 
plants. Free-blooming till fro- 
zen. 

Glitters Larkspur 
2142 Sparkling salmon-cerise, 
oe of all Larkspur. A 

color. Giant Imperial 
Sewhie. 
Any of the Above 


Packets, 25c each 


CHOOSE si” 


All 12 for $2! 


The new David Burpee Zinnias (the greatest 
advance in giant Zinnias in 25 years) are 
offered on back cover. 

= ™ CUT OUT AND MAIL NOW ™= == = 


This Offer Will Not Appear Again! 


;W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


338 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
| Se nd me the new Burpee Flowers for 1940, 
per numbers checked below, postpaid and 
guaranteed, 





GLITTERS 


QO 2426 0 2164 0 1734 “A 2323 
CO) 2624 O) 3522 C) 2300 . 2729 
) 2174 0 1771 02173 sex” 0 2142 


C All 12 of above for $2.00. ~ 
0 The 6 varieties checked for *y 
]) Send Burpee’s 1940 Catalo 


eeeeee eee 


| PLEASE WRITE NAME Soon BELOW 
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Readers’ Own Corner 
(Continued from page 52) 


My bulbs are cleaned and the naphtha- 
lene treatment is started by November 
15 and continued for about 22 days at 
a temperature of about 70 degrees. All 
flakes are then removed and the bulbs 
aired at the same temperature for at least 
6 days or until all traces of the odor have 
vanished from the bulbs. The bulbs are 
now ready for cold storage, preferably at 
40 degrees, if such a place is available. 

I believe all Gladiolus fans should en- 
courage their neighbor growers, even if 
they grow only a dozen Glads, to use this 
simple inexpensive treatment. 

My Glads are also sprayed every 10 
or 12 days during the growing. season 
to guard against invaders from other gar- 
dens. Gardeners objecting to the poison 
sprays carrying the brown sugar tempter, 
that is so effective, should use one of 
non-poisonous sprays having a pyrethrum 
or rotenone base. Many growers report 
that these sprays are very effective. The 
most important thing is to apply them fre- 
quently, for I doubt if thrips will attack 
a plant having a coating of either of the 
spray materials. Most of these sprays 
may be applied even after buds have formed 
and show color,—H, R, Rawson, (IIl.) 


To the Editor: 


HAVE had trouble with stunt and also 

delayed bloom after naphthalene treat- 
ment. Last winter I decided not to use 
it during storage but instead depend en- 
tirely on corrosive sublimate treatment at 
planting time. I stored my bulbs in new, 
red cedar flats during the winter and at 
planting time I was unable to treat them 
because I had only the weekends to plant. 
I did not spray them at all during the 
growing season. I had the best blooms 
I have ever had and no sign of thrips. 

It would seem from the above that the 
aroma from the fresh cedar was effective 
in keeping thrips under control during 
storage. This winter I am _ scattering 
cedar shavings among my bulbs because 
the flats have lost a great deal of the aro- 
matic oils. These shavings are ordinary 
kennel bedding obtainable at almost any 
pet shop. 

I would like opinions of others on this. 
Do you think the cedar smell repelled the 
thrips? I might say I use a Skinner over- 
head irrigation system which I think helps 
to keep down thrips in the field—CLayTon 
ToBEN, (N, Y.) 


To the Editor: 


EVERAL of the members of our local 

Gladiolus society (the Yakima Valley 
Gladiolus Society) have had their troubles 
due to the use of naphthalene. On the 
other hand one member, who grows bulbs 
quite extensively, is a satisfied user. 

Those who complain, and I am among 
the number, find that too many of the 
naphthalene treated bulbs apparently lose 
germination due either to burning of the 
roots or saturation of the bulb with fumes. 
With the one exception noted most of our 
members have decided to discontinue 
naphthalene. 

One grower last year used Devil’s Dust 
instead of naphthalene and complained that 
that, too, was detrimental and that bulbs 
failed to grow. I used it to some extent 
and found no particular trouble but I used 
it very lightly, depending en soaking in 
corrosive sublimate solution before plant- 
ing to take care of any thrips that might 
be on bulb stock. 


This fall several of our members have 
soaked their bulbs in this solution after 
cleaning and will again treat them before 


planting. This should ensure clean plant- 
ing stock and if “George” will just take 
care of his planting in the same way thrips 
will soon be a thing of the past in our 
community.—J. T. ROBERTSON, President 
Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society, (Wash.) 


Naphthalene Successful 
To the Editor: 


HAVE used naphthalene flakes on Gla- 

diolus very successfully. I thought 
surely last year that I had ruined them 
all. I picked off all the outside covering 
down to the corm, then put the flakes with 
them and left them until planting time. 
They seemed dry but they were the nicest 
I ever raised, and even my blue varieties 
were just beautiful. We had a dry sum- 
mer out here in Oregon to make it harder 
on the Gladiolus.—(Mrs.) LyNN WILLIAMs, 
(Ore.) 


Report on Novelties 


To the Editor: 


FTER trying over 400 annual flowering 

plants last summer including 6 All- 
America 1939 winners, I would like to 
report my results. 


Indian Spring Hollyhock, and Salmon 
Glory Phlox (annual), were satisfactory 
but Phlox seems more attractive in mix- 
ture. 

Searlett O’Hara Morning Glory was 
rather late blooming and the flowers small 
and few. 

Cynoglossum Firmament didn’t compare 
with Cynoglossum amabile. Dwarfness 
seems its outstanding merit. 

Secabiosa Blue Moon was not outstand- 
ing in type or color. 

Early Sunshine Marigold was a sickly 

. 5 © 
plant. The flowers lacked the depth of 
color of Dixie Sunshine Marigold. 

Volutaria made a leafy plant with few 
thistle-colored blooms not unlike a single 
Cornflower. 

Cuphea Firefly was dwarf, but lacks the 
vigor of Cuphea miniata from which I be- 
lieve it originated. 

Burpee’s Red and Gold Hybrid Mari- 
golds were outstanding, bloomed early and 
freely. The colors vary somewhat. 

The best Zinnias were Navajo, Double 


-Mexican, Lilliput, Fantasy, and Cut and 


Come Again. All came true to type. The 
Dahlia, Giant, and Scabiosa flowered types 
threw off-type blooms if not given expert 
care. 

Ferry-Morse’s Giant Cherry Queen Zin- 
nia was excellent. 

Ipomea Rochester and Ipomea Cornell, 
both with white margins, resembled a 
flower whose edge was bruised and were 
not too attractive. 

Other good varieties were: 


EVERLASTING FLOWERS 


Gomphrena globosa (Globe Amaranth) ; 
Statice sinuata (Annual Sea Lavender) ; 
Xeranthemum (Everlasting Immortelle), a 
good but smaller plant. 


VINES 
Early Heavenly Blue Morning Glory; 
Convolvulus major, mixed (also double 
type); Thunbergia alata; Cypress Vine; 
Cardinal Climber. 
(Continued on page 56) 





























Flowers from Spring to Frost . 


them at lower prices. 
Budget your garden needs for 1940 with these s 


SIX RUST - RESISTANT MAXIMUM 
SNAPDRAGONS .........for 60¢ 


Alaska, white; Campfire, luminous scarlet; Cop- 
per King, copper shades; Crimson; Loveliness, 
soft rose-pink; Yellow Giant. Value 90c. 


fer “ALL-SEASON BEAUTY" 


WITH 10 COLLECTIONS OF ANNUAL FLOWERS 


- « flowers for the garden. . . flowers for the home. . 
the flower show at prices that anyone can afford to pay. 


cial offers that will fit an 


. and, if you please, flowers for 


You cannot buy better quality and we feel you will never buy 


budget. All seed of the same high quality 


that has made the House of Dreer's famous wherever gardens are grown for the past 102 years. 


SIX DAHLIA-FLOWERED 


ZINNIAS 


carlet Flame. Value 90c. 


ere 


Canary Bird; Crimson Monarch; Exquisite 
= Oriole, orange and gold; Purple 


rose- 
Prince; 





DREER'S 
SIX FAMOUS ASTERS.....for 60c¢ 
Purple Beauty; California Giant Rich Rose; 





Crego's Giant White; Late-Branching Azure 
Blue; Dreer's Peerless Pink; Sensation, red. 
Value 80c. 

SIX DOUBLE 


ANNUAL PINKS ..........for 60c¢ 


Fireball; Lucifer, dazzling Geranium red; Morn- 
ing Cloak, deep velvety crimson, edged white; 
Pink Beauty; Salmon King; Violet 
Queen. Value 75c. 


SIX RUFFLED 

ORCHID SWEET PEAS.....for 
Bonnie Ruffles, creamy salmon-pink; Burpee 
Blue, deep blue; Crimson, a brilliant color; 


Exquisite, salmon-cerise; Heyday, amber rose- 
pink; White, snow white. Value 90c. 


Snowball; 








FIVE BEAUTIFUL 


FANTASY ZINNIAS .......for 
Orange Lady, deep orange; Rosalie, intense 
yellow; 
pure white; Wildfire, dazzling scarlet. 


rose; Stardust, golden 


White Light, 
Value 80c. 





EIGHT LARGE-FLOWERING 

Sach ahh emilee ee 
Blue Cockade, rich blue; Cattleya, orchid; Fire 
bright red; King of the Blacks, 
purple; Loveliness, salmon rose; Peachblossom, 


rose, 
Value 85c. 


SCABIOSA 
King, 


pink; Rosette, 
Shasta, pure white, 


deep 


60c 
black- 


suffused salmon; 





FIVE MINIATURE 
PETUNIAS 


pure white. Value 90c. 


thhiwebeesen neue 
Pink Gem, deep pink; Pink and White Gem, 
white-starred rose-pink; Rose Crepe de. Chine, 
rich rose; Rose Gem, deep rose; White Gem, 


70c 





SIX GIANT-FLOWERING 

VERBENAS Aree 70c 
Appleblossom, white, edged pink: Cerise 
Queen; Floradale Beauty, shades of rose-pink; 
Lavender Glory; Royale, royal blue, yellow eye; 
Spectrum Red. Value 90c. 








ANY THREE FOR $1.65 


DREER'S 1940 GARDEN BOOK FREE 
126 pages of new and established plants, implements 


and garden’ accessories. The latest and best in roses, 
annuals, perennials and flowering shrubs are pictured HEN RY A 
and described fully in this amazing garden book for os 


gardeners . . . it’s free; write today. 











SEVEN DOUBLE SWEET SCENTED 
ee 


Golden Gleam; Indian Chief, brilliant scarlet; 
Mahogany Gleam; Moon Gleam 
cream; Orange Gleam; Salmon Sleam: 


NASTURTIUMS 


Gleam. Value 70c. 


ONE EACH OF THE ABOVE TEN COLLECTIONS, VALUE $6.25, 


ALL POSTPAID. 





light golden / 
Scarlet f ‘Ni 


eS 
for $5.50 Crego's Giant Aster 


171 DREER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BUILDING GARDENS BEAUTIFUL SINCE 1838 




















SHRUBS 


NEW, not old ones with fancy 
new names. All Wayside tested 


GIANT STOKESIA 
BLUE MOON 





: Flowers a_ vivid blue 5 
|} and merit proven. All sturdy full- inches in diameter. Blooms 
'¢ rooted plants that bloom first year. all agen ~—_ —— 
¢ Here is one we particularly recom- par to ——— 
|} mend. Look for others in catalog. 3 for $1.50 12 for $4.50 

GIANT GARNET CLARA CURTIS MUM 
PENTSTEMON Single salmon pink daisy-like 
| > . blooms 3 inches wide. Grows 18 
Blooms all summer and _ fall. to 24 inches across first year 
_ Beautiful garnet-colored bloom Hundreds of flowers ata time. 
| spikes 18 inches tall. Excellent Hardy anywhere Not fussy 
for cutting. Strictly hardy. about soil or location. wit 
3 for $1.50 12 for $4.50 3 for $1.50 12 for $4.50 


UNMATCHABLE CATALOG 


You can’t find in any bookstore one 
that has the cultural helps and gen- 
eral information of this catalog, 32 
full color pages of the choicest new 
plants, roses, shrubs, & bulbs. 200 
pages illustrated with hundreds of 
photographs giving you the most com- 
plete collection of Hardy Plants, New 


AMERICAN 
AGENTS FOR 


70 MENTOR AVE. 








Roses, New Flowering Shrubs, Vines, 
Seeds, and Bulbs in any one Ameri- 
can Nursery. Catalog is free, but we 
ask you to send 5 three cent stamps 
to cover cost of handling and for- 
warding, or we will send it 25c 
express collect. 





MON Rio CD Ngo any 
fuktons Leeds 


MENTOR, OHIO 





1S 


3000 KINDS... 


them. 


Dept. Z 























NEW FLOWERS 
from REX. D. PE 


ARCE 


Leen V 





Horizon rarities in Seeds—Plants—Bulbs the majority of them 
actually produced on our own Old Orchard Seed Farm. 


OUR 1940 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


tells how they look, where to use them, just how to grow 
It’s accurate; 
copy,—it will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


it’s interesting. Just ask us for your 


Moorestown, New Jersey 
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BULBS 


are sold on. a 


Co Lata siete 3 
GUARANTEE 


FLOWERFIELD | 


BULBS ROOTS, SEEDS 








1940 CATALOG 

. te 
99 LARS 
Stlustrated m 


4 CS COLOR, 


BULBS, ROOTS and SEEDS 
in the JOHN LEWIS CHILDS Tradition 


The new 1940 Flowerfield Catalog tells how 
you can get the same quality of Bulbs, Roots 
and Seeds that made JOHN LEWIS CHILDS 
world-famous as a frequent blue-ribbon win- 
ner. It tells all about Flowerfield’s “Bonded” 
Bulbs, Roots and Seeds and the Flowerfield 
Money-Back Guarantee that is sent to you 
with every order! And it contains scores of 
pictures, many in natural colors, of the vast 
selection of Flowerfield offerings. Here are 
a few examples— 
BULBS: OXALIS —Grandmother’s favorite 
revived! Lovely clover-like foliage, pink and 
white flowers. Easily grown indoors or out. 
(100 for $1.50) 25¢ doz. 
GLADIOLUS—Low cost, cut-flower collec- 
tion. 100 Large No. 1 bulbs......... $2.50 
(40 bulbs for $1.00) 
ISMENE — Stately “‘amaryllis-like’’ fragrant 
white flowers. 3” diameter bulbs...25¢ each 
ROOTS: CANNA — ‘Special! 6 Extra-large 
roots (2 each of best varieties: President, Yel- 
low King Humbert, City of Portland). $1.00 
DAHLIA — Color Collection (large flowering). 
5 roots, one each of red, pink, scarlet, yellow 














I aa ic cra uial be are ies $1.00 
SEEDS: 1940—AlIl American Selections: 
AGERATUM—Midget Blue ...... Pkt. 25c¢ 


SNAPDRAGON—Rosalie (pink) . Pkt. 25¢ 
(One packet each of Award Winners).. 40¢ 


ADVERTISING OFFER! 
4 Packets, ZINNIA LILLIPUT (one each of 


Lilac, Scarlet, Bronze and 
White) Only 10¢ (40c Value) 





FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM 
152 Parkside Avenue 
Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 

I enclose $......... Send me at once the 
items which I have listed og&the enclosed 
sheet, quoting the prices a tsed above. 

( ) Check here if you us to send our 
1940 FREE Catalog. 

SS 
Address . S rears 


ee ot. ee rr 
Anonennnnannnugepennenennnnqnnennsonnes 


Le SSS eeeeeeeeeaaeaeaae 
SSSSSSESSEEESESeeeeee. 
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ADVEPTIS}}6 Feuts 
Readers’ Own Corner 
(Continued from page 54) 
Dwarr BEDDING PLANTS 


Abronia umbellata; Alyssum, Lilac Queen 
and Little Gem; Celosia, Fiery Feather; 
Cornflower, Jubilee Gem; Gazania hybrids; 
Mathiola bicornis (for fragrance); Pan- 
sies, Swiss Giant (regular or dwarf) ; 
Petunias, Martha Washington and Salmon 
Supreme; and Torenia. 


TALLER PLANTS 


Balsam, Mill’s Rose Tree; Cacalia, orange 


| and scarlet; Centaurea americana; Cuphea 
| miniata; Cynoglossum amabile; Dahlia, 


Unwin’s Hybrids; Hunnemannia fumarie- 
folia; Linaria, Maroccana Hybrids {not as 
compact as Linaria Fairy Bouquet, but 
better colors) ; Lavatera; Marigolds; Park’s 
Pride of the Garden, Golden State (sim- 
ilar to Golden West), Burpee Gold, (odor- 
less foliage), Yellow Supreme (one of the 
best new Marigolds) ; Reseda, Machet; Sal- 
via patens; Schizanthus; Tripteris hyose- 
rioides; Vinca rosea, mixed; and Tithonia, 
which only blooms if started in house or 
in a longer season—very showy.—ROBERT 
A. Rem 3rd, ( Mass.) 


Uses Aluminum Sulphate 


To the Editor: 

[* the November issue a California read- 
er questioned the use of aluminum sul- 

phate in growing Rhododendrons. 

I cannot qualify as an expert or a scien- 
tist but I have had some experience. About 
20 years ago I prepared the soil for a bed 
of Rhododendrons by digging out our lime- 
reaction Illinois soil to a depth of about 
30 inches, replacing it with leaf mold of 
well-rotted Oak leaves mixed with peat 
moss and sand. This was further acidified 
with tannic acid before the plants were set. 
All the plants—Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
and Mountain Laurel—bloomed the first 
year. The second summer, burning hot 
winds seared their leaves, killing some of 
the plants. Yearly applications of peat 
moss, Oak leaves and occasional tannic acid 
revived all the Azaleas, the Mountain Lau- 
rel and most of the Rhododendrons to the 
blooming stage. 

Last summer (1938) I applied aluminum 
sulphate, not according to directions but 
abundantly. I was warned by growers that 
I was taking a big risk. I repeated the 
treatment during the summer of 1939. The 
plants have gone into the winter in better 
condition than ever before with very large 
buds on all the plants—EMMa CAMPBELL, 
(Ill, ) ; 


Our Last Page Is First 


To the Editor: 


M “a I tell you how much I enjoy THE 
FLOWER GROWER? I subscribe to sev- 
eral gardening magazines, both American 
and English, but yours is, I think, the most 
interesting, informative, and practical of 
all, and readable from cover to cover. All 
the special departments are admirable and 
I particularly like “Things Out-of-the- 
Ordinary.”—(Miss) ANTOINETTE DwIGHT, 
(N. J.) 


Miss Vernon Quinn 
To the Editor: 


I AM writing this to say how very much 
surprised I was when “Looks at Books” 


| on page 548 in your December issue was 


reached. It stated that “Stories and Leg- 
ends of Garden Flowers” is by Leonard 


“tt 


Quinn, when it should be Vernon Quinn, 
and then the reviewer, Esther C. Grayson, 
talks about Mr. Quinn’s recent stories. I 
have always made it a rule since my youth 
to know something about the author of any 
book I read, so I immediately went to our 
publie library to find out about Vernon 
Quinn. In “Who’s Who in America” I 
found that Vernon Quinn is a woman 
whose real name is Elizabeth Vernon 
Quinn. She was born in Maryland but 
finished her education in New York City. 
She began her career as a proof reader for 
Frederick A. Stokes & Co.—FLORENCE E. 
CorRINGER, (Colo.) 

[Fie on reviewer Grayson and FLOWER 
GRowER for making such an obvious error.— 
EpDITOoR. | 


Boysenberry in Middle West 
To the Editor: 


HREE years ago we bought some 

Boysenberries just from curiosity. They 
were frankly advertised as not guaranteed 
to live through our severe winters in the 
Middle West—but the pictures looked tempt- 
ing. May I say that of all the things we 
grow (and that is almost everything that 
will survive here) the Boysenberry is the 
only one that looks exactly like the picture 
and tastes so much better that no words 
can describe it. We aim to drop out of 
blackberries entirely, setting the entire 
space to Boysenberries as the blackberries 
die out. It gets as coid here as 16 below. 

We set our plants (certified and original ) 
in April. They bore about nine berries 
each that first summer. The canes grew 
about 10 feet long. They had no mulch 
other than the tall native grass we always 
allow to grow up after berry picking time. 
In the spring they were plowed as other 
berries. The canes kept growing straight 
in the row and they made quite a few 
new ones. Last winter and spring the 
same care was given. A big freeze and 
snow came late, but they did fine, the ber- 
ries being large and juicy. 

I think that our long cold winters must 
account for the slow growth. Ours grow 
only about 15 feet and then new canes 
come on. Some young canes have appeared 
as far as 10 feet from the mother plant. 
We do not trellis ours as they lay along 
the ground and are easy to pick. They 
have not had any care or any spraying 
except what is given the other berries. 
With 90 to 100 degrees for days, when all 
other berries are sunburned as to leaves 
and even young canes, the Boysenberry 
does not sunburn at all. The fruit colors 
early, but don’t pick it before it is full, 
plump and shining.—(Mkrs.) B. F. Ene- 
LISH, (Mo.) 


To the Editor: 


ke like to say that with me the Boysen- 
berry is “soft” for shipping. It might 
bear better on soil that is not so fertile. 
With me it runs to vines entirely too much 
and is a shy bearer. I plan to try the 
Boysenberry on sandy soil to see what it 
does. It is the same as Johnsonberry, 
which I have also.—H, Roy Mosnat, (Iowa) 


Helpful and Timely 
To the Editor: 


LEASE renew my _ subscription to 

FLOWER GROWER for two years. I know 
of no magazine that is so helpful to the 
amateur gardener and none which is so 
timely in its advice on horticultural prob- 
lems. I read every word with profit and 
pleasure. 

Best wishes for a long life.—(Mrs.) 
F. W. Gopparp, (Garden Club of New 
Jersey ) 
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Zulu Queen 


Girona 


Satan 


Review of the New Roses 


American breeders vie with Europeans in producing praiseworthy novelties 


new Roses originates in Europe it 

will take several years of war to 
affeet the number of new European varie- 
ties introduced in this country each year, 
because nurserymen who do the intro- 
ducing have hundreds of varieties of 
European Roses now under test. If 
only a small proportion of these prove 


» gpomety vo the greater part of our 





a SS 


i 









worthy there still will be no dearth of 
new Roses for the Rose-loving American 
gardener, 

In addition to the European supply 
more American Roses are appearing each 
year. Several of the large growers have 
hybridizers at work. The climbing Rose 
specialists, M. H. Horvath and Walter 
D. Brownell, have quantities of their 
originations under test and there are a 
number of amateurs who are turning out 


some pretty good Roses. In fact it 
rather looks as though the Rose fan will 
be able to be quite choosy for a long time 
while satisfying the yen for something 
new 

In looking through the new catalogues 
I find a few novelty Roses listed which 
have made a favorable impression on me 
while they were under test the past year 
or two, a few more which I have not seen, 


and the usual number which, if they had 
any particular virtues, kept them hidden. 

Patriotism might excuse my discussion 
ol \merican Roses first but the real rea- 


R. MARION HATTON 


Secretary, American Rose Society 


son for doing so is that American hybri- 
dizers are responsible for some of the 
best of this year’s novelties and it is 
always a pleasure to write about a good 
Rose. 

A year ago I recommended Poinsettia 
and am happy to say that it has gone 
through another season with vigorous, 
healthy plants producing generously the 
loveliest double scarlet blooms that have 
ever graced our gardens. It is, there- 
fore, not at all painful to announce that 
the California introducer has two more 
real Roses in Apricot Queen and Califor- 
nia. Their well branched plants with 
pleasing, healthy foliage drew attention 
before they bloomed and for two years 
they have performed satisfactorily. The 
former has informal blooms of a pleasing 
blend of coppery orange-pink, while Cali- 
fornia’s loose flowers are bronzy copper 
with a reverse of coppery pink. Both 
are fragrant and they will make a lot 
of friends. 

Another California Rose with consider- 
able promise is Treasure Island, a cross 
of Countess Vandal and Mme. Nicolas 
Aussel. The bloom resembles that of 
Vandal in coloring but is somewhat larg- 
er and the tall plants produce more 
flowers than the older variety. It is also 
fragrant. 

I have only seen Flambeau, one of the 
late Dr, Nicolas’ seedlings, once or twice. 


It is deseribed as similar to Etoile de 
Hollande with loose blooms of glowing 
scarlet which open to show a pleasing 
mass of golden stamens. A pink sport 
of Golden Dawn, named Dorothy James 
for the daughter of the governor of 
Pennsylvania, is somewhat similar to 
Nellie E. Hillock and Queensland Beauty, 
but with a little more warmth in the 
pink than those Golden Dawn children. 
Having its mother’s fine plant and free 
blooming habit, it has value. 

The Brownells have Pink Princess, 
which I have not seen but find described 
as a full petalled, fragrant pink Rose 
of unusual freedom of bloom. Mr. Brown- 
ell claims extraordinary hardiness for it. 


HE work of a new hybridizer, Dr. 

Whitman Cross of Chevy Chase, Md., 
is being introduced this year. The Cross 
offerings are Daylight and Suntan, con- 
ventional hybrid teas; Hon. Lady Lind- 
say and Red Boy, strong growing hybrid 
teas better suited for the shrubbery 
border; and Chevy Chase, a rambler. 
Daylight seemed the most desirable of 
the hybrid teas, its opulent fragrant 
blooms displaying an attractive makeup 
of pale flesh, tinted pink and flushed 
with gold. My kick was that there were 
not enough of the lovely flowers, while 
Suntan performed well during the hot 
dry weather of August and its yellow 
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blooms held their color through high tem- 
peratures; they were also fragrant. 

The two strong growers will have but a 
limited demand, as Americans are not 
very keen for the vigorous types of hy: 
brid teas. This is too bad, for a few 
of them grouped in the shrubbery border 
will furnish color from June until frost. 
Red Boy has 3-ineh single flowers of 
scarlet, flushed orange, and is very pretty 
when first open. Like so many of that 
color, however, it soon turns pink. The 
big plants are generous. Hon. Lady 
Lindsay, wife of the recent British Am- 
bassador, saw the seedling named for her 
in Dr. Cross’ garden and requested that 
it bear her name. The flowers are double, 
of good sige and have almost as much 
color as Rev. F. Page-Roberts at first 
but soon turn quite pink. The big plant 
has good foliage. 

The well known Dickson firm sends us, 
from northern Ireland, Dickson’s Red 
which looks like a good red Rose. The 
blooms are nearly 4 inches across, with 
thirty-five petals of lively red which so 
far has not shown a tendency to blue. 
The plants are of average quality and 
have produced a fair quantity of bloom. 
Its fault so far is weak fragrance and 
a red Rose should 
have plenty of 
rich perfume. 
Also from north- 
ern Ireland, from 
MeGredy, we get 
Heetor Deane, 
with rather shape- 
less blooms of 
deep cerise warmed 
with an orange 
flush. It’s not 
mueh to look at 
but the big branch- 
ing plants make 
up for the lack of 
quality by being 
generous in quan- 
tity and the fra- 
grance is rich and 
distinet. This one 
will make a fine 
garden decorative 
variety. Another 
MeGredy Rose, 


not new but just 
being catalogued, 
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Sunny Days 





Numbered among __ the 
new Roses originated by 
American breeders is 
Oratam (left) a hybrid 
Damask colored pink, 
copper and yellow. The 
blooms are richly fra- 
grant 


Red Boy (right) is an 
everblooming shrub type 
of which there is an in- 
creasing number avail- 
able every year. Home 
gardeners can find many 
uses for these perpetual- 
flowering shrubs 


is Picture, with shapely flowers of two- 
toned pink. It is not much to smell but 
the medium size plants produce a lot of 
long lasting blooms to cut. 


From England, Cant sends Gurney 
Benham, a fifteen-petalled pinkish orange 
sport of Lady Forteviot which fades con- 
siderably and which we can get along 
without very nicely. 

One of the best Roses of the year is 
Lady Leconfield, from Burbage, England. 
The flowers are not large (3 inches in 
diameter), are pale shell-pink with a 
yellow blush as they emerge turning to 
soft creamy white with a faint pink tint 
when fully open, at which stage the 
bloom is a shallow saucer holding a lovely 
mass of golden anthers on red filaments. 
Added to this beauty is a delicious honey 
fragrance. Our plants were low but 
branched freely and were not without 
bloom from early summer until Novem- 
ber. I am told there is no demand for 
Roses of this dainty coloring. If this 
is true I want to urge readers of this 
article to try this Rose for an agreeable 
surprise. 

Another English Rose introduced over 
there several years ago, but just getting 
into American catalogues, is Phyllis Gold, 





Sequoia 


originated by Herbert Robinson, who did 
the splendid Christopher Stone. The 
flowers are big, loose affairs of pale yel- 
low aging creamy white and with a mild 
lemon scent. The blooms are rather 
pleasing and the strong plants are fairly 
generous but seem to breed blackspot so 
that they are quite nude most of the 
season. 

Continental Europe as usual has sev- 
eral offerings, the most important of 
which is Mme. Charles Mallerin, a Rose 
the leading French hybridizer considered 
good enough to name for his wife. It is 
another free blooming varicty with arrest- 
ing color, orange-copper with a pinkish 
tinge at the edges of the petals. Of 
course, it ages pink but the color holds 
longer than with most, and it is fra- 
grant. The blooms are quite broad and 
made up of about 50 petals. The plants 
are of average height and have quite 
good foliage for a bicolor. 

From Spain come three novelties, 
Girona and Riviera from Dot, and Satan 
from Pahissa. Except for its wonder- 
ful fragrance which has already caused 
one enthusiast to pronounce it the most 
fragrant Rose in the world, Girona could 
easily be described as a President Hoover 
with more _ yel- 
low in its eolor- 
ing, although 
probably not quite 
so loosely put to- 
gether as Hoover. 
Its tall, free 
blooming 
with fine stems is 
very much like 
Hoover. It would 
get by on fra- 
grance alone if it 
were not a good 
rose in other re- 
spects. Riviera, 
on the other hand, 
is not so exciting. 
Its very double 
flowers are deep 
orange-pink, rath- 
er colorful — but 
with little fra- 
grance, and_ its 
foliage will need 
protection against 
(Cont. on page 89) 
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Garden Wonderland— 
the South 


DR. NORMAN C. YARIAN 


' ‘HE season when some of the 
fine old southern homes are opened 
to visitors and the great southern 

gardens are at the peak of their flower- 

ing is the time for the northerner . to 
leave the snows behind and travel south 
to meet the spring. 

So last March, in company with my 
associate, Dr. W. P. Chamberlain, Mrs. 
Chamberlain and Mrs. Yarian, I headed 
our car out of Cleveland for a three 
weeks’ trip which was to include a pil- 
grimage to the century-old houses of 
Natchez, Miss., several other historic 
spots, and then the most spectacular of 
gardens, chiefly in and around Mobile, 
Ala., and Charleston, 8S. C. 

On the way south we stopped in 
Bardstown, Ky., to visit “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home” made famous by Stephen 
C. Foster; in Hodgenville, Ky., to see 
the now enshrined log cabin where Abra- 
ham Lineoln was born and reared; east 
of Nashville, Tenn., where Andrew Jack- 
son’s home, the Hermitage, still stands 
magnificently, framed by trees and set off 
by formal gardens; and Vicksburg, Miss., 
tc visit the national park which marks 
the site of a Civil War siege. 

Seldom have we toured through coun- 
try in which trees, shrubs, and vines 
more vividly brought to mind the poetry 
and sentiment which are a part of the 
region. As we continued south from 
Nashville, rail fences, which are my 
favorite type because of the protection 
they afford to plant and animal life, were 
much in evidence, and to my delight we 


soon discovered vines of yellow Jessa- 
mine creeping over them, the flowers 
exhaling their delicious fragrance. 
This evergreen vine (which is called 
Gelsemium sempervirens and bears 
no relation to the heavily scented 
Cape Jasmine) is always of special 
interest to me, as an extract of it 
is used in medicine. I brought some 
back for my greenhouse. 

As we traveled, the Redbud or 
Judas Trees, white Dogwoods, Golden- 
Bells, flowering Crabs, flowering 
Quinces, and many Dutch bulbs in 
bloom told us that we were reaching 
the place where spring had come to 
greet us. We arrived in Natchez the 
afternoon of March 15, the fourth 
day of our southern journey. 

Every year there are pilgrimages 
to the pre-war homes of this famous 
southern city “where the South still 
lives,” organized by garden clubs of 
Natchez. Of the nineteen which were 
open, we visited nine and enjoyed the 
well-kept gardens quite as much as 
the picturesque architecture and fur- 
nishings of an earlier day. 

Near Mobile, on the Isle-aux-Oies 
(Fowl) River, is the estate of Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter D. Bellingrath, who 
have within ten years created a gar- 
den of extraordinary beauty out of 
what was once a semi-tropical jungle. 
The natural trees of Bay, Live Oak, 
Magnolia, Holly, Pine, and Dogwood 
have been preserved, and to these 
have been added, in their 60 acres 











His camera ever busy, Dr. Yarian photo- 


graphed “Dunleith” (top left) in 
Natchez, Miss., which he describes as 
one of the most beautiful colonial homes 
in this historic spot. Vivien Leigh, star- 
ring currently as Scarlett O’Hara in the 
motion picture “Gone With the Wind,” 
has had the Camellia from Melrose, 
which she holds, (above) named for her 














McKee Jungle Gardens at Vero Beach, 

Florida, are of special botanical interest 

and in their exotic setting they harbor 

plants coming from many parts of the 
world 






















Magnolia Gardens, near Charleston, S. C., having a_particu- 

larly fortunate location, are filled with highly colored Azaleas 

although the nome of the gardens was derived from the many 
fine Magnolia trees on the grounds 


of landscaped gardens, more than 75,- 
000 Azaleas of some 200 varieties, and 
about 1,600 Camellias of the Japonica 
and Sasanqua types, comprising about 
325 varieties. Some of the largest of 
the Camellias—18 feet in height and up 
to 14 feet in diameter—are said to be 
more than 100 years old. While they had 
begun to bloom in October and had been 
at their height in February, many were 
still in flower when we visited there on 
‘lareh 18. 

Bellingrath Gardens afford an excellent 
opportunity to see Camellias at 
their best. The Azaleas, too, 


ing five acres of beautifully planted 
groups of Azaleas, many in formal ar- 
rangement and others displayed as speci- 
mens, with masses of dwarf varieties 
bordering taller ones. 

In a memorial park dedicated to World 
War veterans, there is an extensive plant- 
ing of the large Pride of Mobile Azalea, 
and after seeing it there we visited Field’s 
Place at Spring Hill, a suburb of Mobile, 
where it originated. Here the house is 
nearly hidden by plants 85 years old, 
laden with flowers of an indescribable 


Middleton Gardens, part of a vast historic plantation, are 

said to be the oldest landscaped gardens in America. Dr. 

Yarian caught the reflections of moss-draped trees and brilliant 
Azaleas in a placid lagoon in his photograph above 


glowing pink. Azaleas, imported from 
France, from where they had been im- 
ported from China, have been attracting 
attention in Mobile since the mid-18th 
century. 

Turning toward Florida, we drove for 
miles along white sandy beaches border- 
ing the Gulf of Mexico. In the McKee 
Jungle Gardens at Vero Beach on the 
Indian River, where we saw many semi- 
tropical scenes and plants, we observed a 
number of Orchids being naturalized 
upon the trees. Only one was in bloom— 

the Cow-horn Orchid (Cyrtopo- 
dium punctatum), which is a na- 





many of them naturalized among 


tive of southern Florida. It sends 





the trees, presented a sight to be 
long remembered. The range of 
colors seemed endless, and we saw 
them near the peak of their glory. 
The collection ineludes, besides the 
native species, the Kurume, In- 
diea, and Belgian classes, giving 
a season of bloom which lasts 
from February to May. 

Many -other kinds of shrubs 
were also to be seen through 
vistas framed by magnificently 
draped Live Oaks, one of the most 
beautiful sights being a ravine 
bordered by trees and shrubs over- 
hung with Spanish moss, and at 
the other end a view of Mirror 
Lake which reflected and enhanced 
the colors of the Azaleas. 

While visiting Bellingrath Gar- 
dens we had the pleasure of meet- 
ing Sam H. Lackland, whose idea 
it was to develop the Azalea Trail 
of Mobile by urging the residents 
to plant more Azaleas and to 
place markers directing visitors to 
points of interest. The 17-mile 
route through the city and its 
suburbs is now a ¢civie project 
under the sponsorship of the: Mo- 
bile Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. One garden of special 
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up a branched spray about a yard 
high, bearing many fair sized, curi- 
ously marked and colored flowers 
which are worthy of corsage use. 
The only Orchids I found growing 
in the wild were many plants of 
Epidendrum conopseum near New 
Smyrna Beach. I collected some 


A and they bloomed this fall. The 
ha greenish blossoms are small but 


numerous on the short sprays. 


2 Their pleasant perfume is more 


noticeable at night, which indi- 
cates that they appeal to night- 
flying inseets. 

An earlier plan to go Orchid 
hunting while in Florida was 
abandoned when it was learned 
that the area selected had been so 
thoroughly depleted by collectors 
that it was uninviting even to an 
Orchid enthusiast. 

The region around Charleston, 
S. C., contains gardens which have 
become world-famous, and to visit 
them when the Azaleas are in 
bloom is to have one’s dreams 
come true. 

The city itself is a pleasure to 
see, even though one must peer 
through locked gates to view the 
private gardens— which in late 











beauty there was the one created 
by Mrs. J. U. Blaecksher as a 
memorial to her husband, compris- 
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The dotted line marks the route taken by the author, 


starting from Cleveland 


March were bright with beds of 
Snapdragons, Stocks, Calendulas, 
(Continued on page 88) 


FLOWER GROWER 
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the first Sweet Peas sailed from 

Sicily, their native home — flower 
immigrants on their way to the British 
isles. Sinee then, many wonderful things 
have happened to this airy, winged blos- 
som at the hands of plant breeders, both 
in England and in the United States. 

However, it has been many a day since 
more important Sweet Pea news has 
flashed before gardeners in this country 
than the announcement of certain All- 
America flower winners for 1940. When 
the judges’ votes were counted, three 
high awards were granted to an entirely 
new class of this popular flower—the 
Spring Flowering Sweet Pea. 

The story of Spring Flowering Sweet 
Peas goes back to the year 1930 in Cali- 
fornia. One day, Frank G. Cuthbertson, 
world famous Sweet Pea expert, was 
working among his seedlings on the trial 
grounds of the seed company with which 
he is connected. Suddenly his trained 
eye, accustomed to keen discriminations 
in anything connected with flowers, spied 
a Sweet Pea plant different from the 
others. The vine was exceptionally vig- 
orous; the stems of the blossoms un- 
usually long. That the flowers themselves 
were a homely shade of blue did not 
matter. Immediately, Mr. Cuthbertson 
recognized the advantages of this sturdy 
growth and stem length and saved seed. 

Year after year as the seed was planted, 
the descendants of this discovery con- 
tinued to show the same vigor and 
length of stem as their original 
ancestors. Year after year, selec- 
tions were made and crossed with 
the loveliest colors among the 
Early and Late Flowering Spen- 
cer Sweet Peas—colors already 
popular among flower growers 
everywhere. The results are that 
this year Spring Flowering Rose 
Pink is making its debut as a 
beautiful All-America Silver 
Medal winner; Spring Flowering 
Blue comes forth as a Bronze 
Medal winner; and Spring Flow- 


yy 240 years have passed since 


ering Lavender won Honorable 
Mention. 


[X comparison with other Sweet 
Peas with which flower growers 
are familiar, the vines of Spring 
Flowering are stronger, the stems 
are 4 to 6 inches longer, and 
there are more blossoms to the 
vine. The best news of all to those 
who garden where summers are 
hot is that this new Sweet Pea 
1s shown unusual resistance to 
corehing weather, weather which, 
the ease of other Sweet Peas, 
iten puts an end to blooming 
efore the majority of the flowers 
ve had a chance to display 
ir charms. 
The blossoms of this new 
ring Flowering class are no 
larger and no better formed than 
t.ose of other present-day Sweet 
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In comparison, Sweet Pea Dorothy Eckford (r 
favorite 30 years 


Sweet Peas Grow Better and Better 


HAZEL HANKINSON 


Peas. However, they equal them in every 
way. Marvelously waved and frilled are 
they all—the Early Flowering, the Late 
Flowering, the Spring Flowering. 

The Sweet Pea masters have been work- 
ing magic with these blossoms down 
through the decades. For example, 30 
years ago an English variety named 
Dorothy Eckford was the peak of Sweet 
Pea perfection in size and beauty of 
form. Beside the exquisite “debutantes” 
of these days it is a pygmy—a little old- 
fashioned relative of its modern kin. 

Early, Late, and Spring Flowering are 
all Spencer Sweet Peas. This means that 
the center or “keel” of the flower grows 
free and open; the upper petals, or 
“standards,” are waved and frilled. Spen- 
cers are grown almost entirely in this 
country nowadays in place of the old 
Grandifloras which grandmother raised in 
her garden. The Grandifloras were not 
large-flowered as the name suggests; the 
colors were not so varied as those of 
today’s Spencer varieties. The form was 
that of an upper portion or hood par- 
tially covering a closed or “clamped” 
lower portion or keel, the whole suggest- 
ing a “sunbonnet baby” as the flowers 
were sometimes called. Delightful frag- 
rance was a particular charm of the 
Grandifloras, but when grown under right 
conditions Spencers, too, have this same 
enticing allure. 

Late Flowering Sweet Peas have long 
been England and Seotland’s garden 
favorites. These Late Spencers need 
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unusually cool, moist conditions in which 
to do their best. Parts of the Pacific 
Coast, so like the British Isles in climate, 
are also ideal for them. In many sec- 
tions of California they are most satis- 
fying if the seed is sown in October, 
November, or December so that they 
bloom in earliest springtime. “Giant 
Ruffled” is a name applied to certain fine 
varieties of Late Spencers, but many 
other varieties of Late Spencers to which 
this name is not given have petals fully 
as fluted and crimped. The new Maulti- 
flora varieties with 5, 6, and often 7 flow- 
ers to the stem are also Late Spencers. 


N the midwestern and eastern sections 

of this country, Early Flowering 
Spencers have been grown in gardens for 
more than 25 years. This is the type 
grown mostly by florists in winter in these 
sections, too. Early Spencers are better 
adapted for spring planting outdoors in 
the northern states than are the Late 
Spencers because they bloom several 
weeks earlier when seed of both is planted 
at the same time. The Earlies can stand 
considerably more hot weather than the 
Late Spencers, but neither can endure so 
much heat as the Spring Flowering. 

Planting Sweet Peas so that they can 
get their growth and begin to produce 
blossoms while the weather is fairly cool 
is just as important for the new Spring 
Flowering as for the older types. In the 
Middle West and East the seed of Spring 
Flowering should be sown the moment the 
soil in the garden can be worked. 
If frost should come after the 
seed is planted, it can do little 
damage; usually Sweet Peas are 
injured by cold weather only when 
in blossom. 

In the lower southern states, the 
Spring Flowering and the Early 
Flowering, too, should be started 
outdoors in November or Decem- 
ber, or at least no later than Janu- 
ary. Blossoms are then at their 
best in the mild weather of early 
spring. 

No matter where you live, the 
general rules for planting and 
caring for all types of Sweet Peas 
in the garden are much the same. 
If possible, choose a spot where 
the vines will get the morning 
sunshine, especially if you live 
where the days warm up early in 
the forenoon. An eastern ex- 
posure is usually best. A north- 
ern exposure may be desirable if 
the vines are far enough from 
buildings to receive some sunshine 
during the forenoon. A man I 
know had Sweet Pea blossoms 
from June to October last sum- 
mer by planting in a northern 
location where there was shade and 
coolness a good share of the day. 

Sweet Pea success depends 


largely upon how well the soil 
If you are a gen- 
dig 


is prepared. 


uine enthusiast, you will 
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Frank G. Cuthbertson is shown at 
right among the new Spring Flow- 
ering Sweet Peas which he origi- 


nated 
Sweet Pea, Spring Flowering 
Blue (below), is one of three 


novelties to win All-America 

awards this year. The others are 

Pink and Lavender, and _ other 

colors will undoubtedly be intro- 
duced next year 


Photos courtesy Ferry-Morse 


down somewhat more than one _ spade- 
length and make a trench 2 feet wide. 
When available, a liberal quantity of 
well-rotted manure is a valuable addition. 
It should be thoroughly mixed with the 
soil in the trench and not placed in layers. 
Add a dusting of bone meal—about a 
pound to each 15 feet of row. If pre- 
ferred, or if more eonvenient, an am- 
monium sulphate fertilizer ean be sub- 
stituted for the manure. 

While Sweet Peas like a rich soil, they 
also like a firm soil. Tamp it down with 
your foot or the broad side of a spade 
or hoe when it is friable, but never when 
it is so wet as to pack it. Light, loose 
soil needs more tamping than heavy soil. 

If it were not for those old enemies— 
damping-off, wire worms, birds, and mice 
—planting Sweet Pea seeds 6 inches apart 
would be enough. However, to be on 
the safe side in avoiding gaps in the 
row, sow the seeds about an inch apart 
and thin them later, if necessary. For 
most Sweet Pea seeds, an ineh is the 
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proper depth; white seeded varie- 
ties and the small seeded lav- 
enders need to go in about a half- 
inch deep. If the variety has a 
hard, bullet-like seed, it is likely to 
germinate more quickly if the coat 
is chipped slightly with a sharp 
knife. 

Of course, Sweet Pea vines are 
usually better in the eutting gar- 
den than as a part of the flower 
border. To support them in the 
row and keep the vines growing 
upward, brush is often used, but 
it is not quite so neat as wide 
meshed chicken wire, or strings 
stretched about 6 inches apart on 
a wooden framework. Where vines 
must be exposed to hot sunshine 
for long, chicken wire is not prae- 
tical as the heat of the wire may 
injure the tender growth. 

Plenty of moisture is a “must- 
have.” When watering is to be 
done artificially, it is better to 
soak the -roots thoroughly once 
a week rather than to sprinkle lightly 
every day or so. Make a small trench 
alongside the row and let water from 
the hose trickle into it for an hour or 
two at a time. After the surface soil 
dries, loosen it with the hoe 2 or 3 inches 
down; this will form a mulch to prevent 
moisture from evaporating. 

No doubt one of the worst pests of 
Sweet Peas is aphis. It is not too early 
to start applying a nicotine spray or dust 
when the plants are 3 or 4 inches out of 
the ground if you have any suspicions at 
all that aphids may have designs on them. 
To wait until the plants are larger and 
the aphids have staked out claims may be 
too late. 

With Sweet Peas as with most other 
annuals, the more you give away, the 
more you have. Keeping the blossoms 
picked is one way to lengthen the flower- 
ing season. Cut them before the top 
flower on the stem is fully open. Hold 
them by the ends of the stems when 
gathering or carrying them so as not to 


injure their delicate petals; 





place the 
flowers in cold water as soon as possible 
after cutting. With this care, the chances 
are that Sweet Peas from your garden 
will still be bright and fresh in the house 
at the end of a week or more. 

3ecause of the advent of the Spring 
Flowering class and continued improve- 
ment in all other types, Sweet Peas tor 
home gardens are not only “looking up” 
for 1940; they show even greater promise 
for the years ahead. 


Growing Dahlias from 
Seed 


Tuomas J. Steep, (Ga.) 


ey as easy to grow Dahlias from seed, 
I find, as any annual flower. Results 
are quick, too. Here in the South, seed 
planted in Mareh and April gives flower- 
ing size plants by August and September; 
with good care I have had June and 
July bloom from seed sown in a hotbed 
in January and February. 

Growing Dahlias from seed is an in- 
teresting hobby because seed produces 
new varieties. From a single packet of 
double Dahlias I have had 5 different 
types. It is possible to get a few valuable 
new sorts from high quality seed. This 
is not costly, the highest priced being 
hand selected seed from large exhibition 
strains. The single and small types re- 
produce more true to color and type than 
do large double ones. 

For March and April sowing, I select a 
spot in a corner of my garden where 
there is full exposure to the sun. I ex- 
cavate a place 3 feet wide and 6 feet 
or more in length, depending on the 
amount of seed to be sown. I like to sow 
thinly to get stocky plants. In the bot- 
tom of this excavation I put 1 inch of 
well decayed manure, and on this 3 inches 
of rich soil, leaving a space of 2 inches 
on the level of the soil. I put boards 
at the ends and sides to keep soil from 
washing in; the boards on the north side 
should be 2 inches higher than those on 
the south side. I make a sash out of 1 
by 2-inch boards long enough and wide 
enough to cover this bed. On this sash 
I tack glass cloth, using bill poster tacks 
about a half-inch long. I cover the bed 
on cold windy days and during hard 
rains. 


DRILL seed thinly in rows four inches 

apart in the bed, covering the seed 
from one-eighth to one-fourth inch deep. 
Keep the bed moist until the seed ger- 
minates, and when plants are 2 inches 
high transplant them to a permanent bed 
2 to 3 feet apart each way. 

Here in the South I let the tubers stay 
in the soil all the winter, just cutting off 
the tops. Sometimes I let them grow in 
the same place for two years, thus getting 
earlier and better flowers. 


A woman’s tool for layering down 
branches of small shrubs is a wooden 
clothespin. It is strong enough for the 
average branch, easy to push into the 
ground, and will last as long as necessary. 


























Florist’s Flowers and Home Grown Foliage 


DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


N the summer when we gather ma- 
terial for arrangements from our 
cvardens, it seems natural to select 
foliages while we are selecting flowers, 
and with many of the flowers attractive 
foliage is brought into the house without 
having been selected in its own right. 

There is little problem concerning foli- 
ages in the summer time. Winter is when 
its shortage makes us most aware. of our 
needs. There often seems to be a naked- 
ness about florist’s flowers that is almost 
shocking. Added to this is the monotony 
of consistent perfection. “Two peas in a 
pod” is no longer the most apt analogy 
of likeness, because two Roses, two Cal- 
endulas, or two Tulips from a good florist 
are perhaps more alike than two peas in 
a pod. 

Even in the winter our country en- 
thusiasts are pretty well fixed on the 
foliage situation, although many of them 
don’t know it. Almost anything that is 
green and eutable out-of-doors is poten- 
tial material to accompany flowers from 
the florist. Many of the evergreens and 
hbroad-leafed evergreens will keep tor 
weeks, and perhaps months, as cut ma- 
terial in the house. 
across more succulent green material, such 


Sometimes one runs 


as the leaves of the wild mullein on some 
wintry hillside, and so the out-of-doors, 
even in the dormant season, has much 
variation of foliage to offer. 

There is none of this for the eity 
sisters. Some of these may have brought 
back from a country visit a few 
sprays of Oregon Grape, some Leu- 
cothoé, a few tendrils of Ivy, and 
these will give them months of satis- 
faction in c¢omposing arrangements 
with florist’s flowers. In many places, 
the city born and bred are Asparagus 
Kern victims, and whatever may be 
said of Asparagus Fern, it is no 
hetter used as an unbroken diet 
than is spinach. 


AT the same time when city dwel- 
ZY Jers suffer from the “Asparagus 
Fern blight,” country folks are add- 
devoted to pruning to 
ieir library shelves. True, the prun- 
ing under consideration is country 
pruning, and ean’t possibly affect 
those who live near the shadow of 
the subway. 


ne books 


Possibly someone had 
better write a book on pruning house 
ants to relieve this situation. Only 
hen, perhaps, will this dependable 
ource of winter foliage be fully 
onored with its place in flower ar- 
angement. Not only will the city 
weller be relieved of servitude to 
ie Asparagus Fern or the Christmas 
Fern, or even to the evergreen 
Huckleberry, but the country woman 
ill not have to get her feet wet 
very time she wants a change of foli- 
ve for some newly bought flowers. 

Now, pruning house plants will in 
lany cases be like pruning a favorite 


and fairly slow-growing shrub. You want 
the clippings, you feel the shrub is just 
perfect as it is, yet you know that if 
you don’t take the coveted clippings, 
the plant will grow out of proportion in 
the garden design and eventually have to 
be clipped whether you want the clippings 
or not. Any good indoor gardener clips 
away leaves that start to wither (if she 
had picked them before they withered 
she would have had something for her 
clipping) and really good indoor gar- 
deners often find it hard to keep enough 
friends and neighbors to absorb the sur- 
plus of natural and encouraged increase. 

We do not suggest that you attack 
your African Violet with a carving knife. 
We are talking about other house plants 
and entirely different weapons. What 
are a couple ot leaves, more or less, to 
a thriving Geranium? What Sansevieria 
would not send up a couple of new shoots 
directly you rob it of a couple of spears? 
Think of the wealth of material there is: 
Begonias, Philodendron, Aspidistra, Bos- 
ton Fern, many sorts of succulents. Much 
of this material will last for a dozen 
flower arrangements and indeed some, 
that don’t know what it’s all about, will 
strike out roots and decide to stay with 
us. 

Our illustration is a good demonstra- 
tion of a quality flower arrangement in 
the dead of winter. Here are Sansevieria 
an Leueothoé complementing Tulips in 
pleasing harmony and contrast of color, 


eg. 





Photograph by SEAF 
A winter arrangement of Tulips from the florist, 


combined with home grown foliages 


texture and form. More often than not 
you may find that two kinds of foliage 
will give you the greatest interest with 
florist’s flowers, particularly when the 
flowers are all otf one kind and color. 
Notice in our pictured arrangement the 
strength in the bold spears of Sansevieria 
in contrast to the nearly globular shape 
of the Tulips. See the interest in the 
variation of the pointed leaves of the 
Leucothoé with the thoroughly blunt (in 
fact indented) petals of the flowers. How 
much this arrangement would sacrifice 
were either kind of leat removed and 
replaced by more of the other! 


Raising Begonias from 
Seed 


HIS is the time of year to be think- 
ing about planting your Begonia seed. 
Raising Begonias from seed is an exacting 
procedure, but not too diffieult tor any 
amateur. It is the only way in which new 
forms may be originated and is a most 
fascinating undertaking as new varia- 
tions may almost always be looked for 
if a large number of seedlings are grown. 
Seed should be planted during the 
winter so that strong plants can be de- 
veloped during the following summer. 
Soil should be prepared well in advance 
and should consist of leaf mold and sand, 
or any similar light soil mixture, slightly 
on the acid side. Use a shallow seed 
box and provide good drainage. Cover 
the top of the soil with a finely sifted 
a-Inch laver of well deeayed leat 
mold. Set the box into a pan of water 
until thoroughly soaked, and then al- 

low it to drain for a time, 


Seatter the seed evenly over the 
seed bed, first mixing it with a little 
clean sand to secure uniform distri- 
bution. The seed box should then 
be covered with a piece ot paper or 
cloth and finally with a sheet of glass. 
Put the seed box into a shaded, well 
ventilated place where it may be kept 
at a uniform temperature of from 65 
to 70 degrees. The seed should ger- 
minate in from 5 to 20 days, and if 
the soil becomes dry it should be 
again watered from the bottom. Rain 
water, with a few drops of clorox, is 
best for watering. 

When the seeds have sprouted re- 
move the paper or cloth, and in four 
or five days remove the glass, also. 
After the plants show their second or 
third leaves the individual plants 
should be picked out and set an inch 
or so apart in another flat. When well 
established the plants may be set into 
small pots, using a richer and coarser 


soil. Repot as the growth increases 


into slightly larger pots, using a 
richer soil with each repotting. 
—The Begonian 
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THREE ACRES AND A MILL by 
Robert Gathorne-Hardy, Illustrated. 
361 pages. The Macmillan Company, 
N.Y. C. $4. 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy is a poet, a 
novelist and a botanist who has stepped 
aside from his customary literary pur- 
suits to record the story of his country 
home and garden and his far travels in 
search of rare plants which inhabit that 
garden. The book is full of charm and in- 
spiration; the sort of work which makes 
the reader tot up his income to see whether 
he can afford a trip to Teneriffe or Ice- 
land or Spain within the year. Of 
course, we cannot all possess a_ mill 
house, a race, and a river in connection 
with our rural homes but the deseriptions 
and illustrations of Mr. Gathorne-Har- 
dy’s mill are calculated to make us green 
with envy. 

The twelve years which the author and 
his friend, Kyrle Leng have lived on 
their three acres washed by river and 
mill race, are recorded in an informal, 
diseursive style, full of ineident and 
anecdote, and liberally seasoned with the 
travels which made home so dear to its 
owners. Every plant in the rock garden 
has a story attached to it—the tale of its 
discovery and the adventures connected 
therewith. All this makes absorbing read- 
ing. Mr. Gathorne-Hardy has humor— 
or perhaps I should say “humour’’—for 
it is distinetly British. 

The would-be traveler may well learn 
from “Three Acres and a Mill” how to 
enjoy adventure to the full. If we 
learned nothing else from this book it 
would be worth while. Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy, however, is a well-grounded horti- 
culturist who knows his plants, and his 
descriptions of rare and better known 
wildlings in their native habitats are en- 
lightening and absorbing. 

The photographie illustrations of the 
house, the garden, the mill, far places 
visited and rare plants discovered, add 
much to the text. The end papers show 
a ground plan of the three acres with 
insets of those portions of foreign lands 
visited. 


CAROLINA GARDENS by E. T. d. 
Shaffer. Garden Club Edition. Ilus- 
trated. 326 pages. The University of 
North Carolina Press. $3.50. 


“Carolina Gardens,” the original Sub- 
seriber’s Edition of whieh was published 
by Huntingdon Press in 1937, now ap- 
pears in a Garden Club Edition, with 
added material and illustrations, but at 
a more modest eost. 

The end papers of the book showing a 
map in color of South Carolina and the 
southern portion of North Carolina with 
garden points of interest marked, give an 
idea of the area covered in the text. 

It is the history, tradition and romance 
of the old—and some new—Southern 
gardens which is told by Mr. Shaffer. 
Che cultural baekground whieh produced 
these gardens; the indigo, rice and cot- 
ton plantations of the Carolinas which 
provided the wealth whieh made them pos- 
sible; the famous homes with whieh they 
are associated and the plant materials 
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used in perfecting them—all these and 
many more phases are discussed. 

Descriptions and photographs of such 
well-known spots as Drayton Hall, Run- 
nymede Gardens, Beaufort and Fenwick 
Castle are included and there is a see- 
tion on the colonial gardens which have 
long fallen into decay. The volume is 
divided according to locality with all the 
Coastal gardens grouped, the Pinelands, 
the Piedmonts, ete. The names are beau- 
tiful enough to conjure with: Airy Hall, 
Bonnie Doone, Mulberry House, Dean 
Hall and Belle Isle. 

Carolinians will possess themselves of 
this book because it records in print the 
stories of garden spots dear to their 
hearts. Other flower lovers everywhere 
will read it with appreciation and the 
determination to see every garden de- 
scribed. 


GROWING PLANTS IN NUTRIENT 
SOLUTIONS by Wayne I. Turner and 
Victor M. Henry.  Iilustrated. | 154 
pages. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., N.Y.C. 


$3. 


Among the many books published on a 
new phase of horticulture this is the first 
to emphasize primarily its commercial 
possibilities. The authors, graduates of 
the University of Illinois, are well 
grounded in the theory and practice of 
which they write. Mr. Turner, a success- 
ful commercial Rose grower, has spent 
four years in applying chemiculture to 
his greenhouse crops. He now operates 
70,000 square feet in nutrients. 

In their preface the authors state that 
the purpose of their book is to give a 
practical working knowledge of the vari- 
ous methods of growing plants in nutrient 
solutions in order to encourage commer- 
cial producers to realize the possibilities 
of this method of controlled growing. 

The twelve chapters include diseussions 
of the commercial advantages of chemi- 
culture, systems of converting from soil 
to nutrient culture, equipment, chemistry 
and mathematics and formulas. 


F 


UN WITH FLOWERS by Donita Fer- 
guson and Roy Sheldon. Illustrated. 
308 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. $2.50. 


There have been so many serious books 
on the art of flower arrangement that 
this gay and flippant volume with its 
information decked out in jester’s bells, 
is just what the doctor ordered. Fer- 
guson and Sheldon are New York City 
florists who have made a suecess of sup- 
plying homes with cut flowers, direet 
from the wholesale distriet, without the 
added expense of a shop carrying a high 
mid-city rental. 

Not content with their tidy business, 


these two ambitious people have writ- 
tea a book which tells a lot about 
flowers—and florists too! One ean 
learn how to detect the tricks used 
by some dealers to doctor up wilted 
flowers for quick sale. Instructions 
are given for making all sorts of cor- 
sages, hair decorations and “set pieces.” 

Amusing suggestions for floral gifts 
and home decorations are a feature of 
the book. No room in the house is 
neglected, from cellar to garret. There 
are even notes on flowers for the bath 
room. 

The best uses of foliage and flowering 
house plants are discussed with ideas as 
well for penthouse, porch and patio gar- 
dens decorated with potted plants. 

A eolor guide and flower ealendar lists 
almost all flowers and plants known to 
florists, and many known only to garden- 
ers. The colors in which each flower is 
available and the months of the year 
when it can be purchased are recorded. 

“Fun With Flowers,” or “How to 
Arrange Yourself and Your Flowers” is 
illustrated with funny little pen-and-ink 
sketches in the modern manner. Despite 
its bizarre jacket and its careful frivolity, 
the book contains much interesting and 
valuable information. It is easy to read 
which is more than can be said for many- 
of its more serious predecessors. Of 
course, it is touched with the tarnish of 
commercialism. 


LILY YEAR-BOOK 1939, Vol. No. 8. 
Illustrated. 183 pages. The Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society, Vincent Sq., West- 
minster S. W. I. London, Eng. 5/. 


Lily growers will find much of interest 
in the current Lily Year-Book of the 
R.H.S. America is represented by an 
article on the Lily field day at Alexandria, 
Va., written by Helen M. Fox. “Lilium 
Pardalinum and Its Allies,” by Dr. Voll- 
mer, “A Yellow Variety of Lilium Baker- 
ianum,” by A. Grove and A. D. Cotton 
(both on the editorial committee of the 
year-book) and some interesting notes 
on Fritillaries, by Ogilvie-Grant and P. 
Rosenheim, are among the many outstand- 


_ing contributions. 


“A Beginner’s Diffieulties,” “The Prop- 
agation of Lilies,” and “The Placing of 
Lilies in the Garden” offer suggestions 
for amateurs. A list of the names of 
hybrid Lilies giving parents, introducers 
and descriptions is submitted by A. Sim- 
monds. 


THE INDOOR GARDENER by Daisy 
T. Abbott. Illustrated. 117 pages. 
The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, Minn. $1.50. 


This little handbook on house plants 
is written by a woman who is herself 
an eminently successful indoor gardener. 
She is well known in her own section 
of the country for her newspaper work 
and her book, “The Northern Garden 
Week by Week.” 

“The Indoor Gardener” is divided into 
two parts, the first covering care, culture 
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Sansevieria Pteris argyrea P. cretica Peperomia Partridge berry Smilax Rex begonia 
House plants are identified by means of sketches in “The Indoor Gardener,” by Daisy T. Abbott 
and the various types of indoor gardens Lists of deciduous woody plants for Lemon Balm, Mint and Tarragon. 
together with propagation, and insects every purpose are also included. A loose Sorrel makes several delicious soups 
and diseases. The latter portion is de- sheet folded in the book gives a list of and a few of the leaves cooked with 
voted to the sorts of indoor plant ma- sources of supply. spinach are a great addition. Sage used 
terial which are available with descrip- fresh is excellent in chicken dressing 
tions and cultural notes. Bulbs, foliage and bread stuffing for baked tomatoes 
plants, flowering plants, and gift plants during the summer, and later is dried 
are included. Each plant described is A Two by Four Herb for winter use. 
illustrated with a little line drawing G den We have Chives for salads, soups and 
which makes identification easy. ar cottage cheese all the year by potting 
Mrs. Abbott’s sense of humor makes two of the plants for the kitchen window 


the reading of her book a real pleasure; 
and that is always a help, even in a 
volume which is kept chiefly for reference 
purposes. 


COMPILING A NEW NURSERY LIST 


by L. C. Chadwick. 96 pages. Pub- 
lished by American Nurseryman, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 40¢e. 


This booklet by Dr. Chadwick of Ohio 
State University, although prepared pri- 
marily for nurserymen, contains informa- 
tion valuable to home gardeners because 
it attempts to evaluate woody plants sold 
by nurserymen. Too many inferior 
types of woody, deciduous and evergreen 
ornamentals are being grown. 

He feels that many obsolescent varie- 
ties of stock would be better discarded, 
and with this in view has compiled a 
work giving a selected and a secondary 
list of each type of ornamental woody 
plant, together with a suggested list for 
elimination. 





Puiuippa Q. RicHarpson, ( Penna.) 

OR several years we struggled with 

a large and varied herb bed in our 
vegetable garden. Each winter a number 
of plants, such as Thyme, Rosemary and 
Pennyroyal, were winter-killed. Replace- 
ments were expensive and the care of so 
many plants was quite a chore. For 
these reasons, and since we used very 
few of them, it seemed as if it would be a 
saving of time and money to grow only 
the ones we particularly liked. 

We selected six herbs and moved them 
to a two by four space by the kitchen 
door. Fortunately all of them are hardy 
with the exception of Tarragon which 
has to be kept in the coldframe during the 
winter. However, it is such a favorite it 
seems well worth coddling. 

We now use our herbs much more 
frequently because of their convenient 
location and have found the six varieties 
enough to add interest to a number of 
dishes. They are Sorrel, Sage, Chives, 





sill after the first frost. 


Lemon Balm is delightful for finger 
bowls (in place of the tender Lemon 


Verbena) and also very good in iced tea 
and fruit drinks. 

Of course, Mint is a steady standby 
but its tendency to spread so fast seemed 
a problem. In order to prevent this we 
knocked the bottom out of a small shallow 
wooden crate and sank it even with the 
ground and planted the Mint in that. 
So far this method has successfully kept 
the roots from wandering into the other 
herbs, and the box can easily be replaced 
whenever necessary. 

Tarragon is delectable in stewed to- 
matoes and salads. A few sprigs crushed 
and put in plain vinegar make an in- 
expensive substitute for. the already pre- 
pared Tarragon vinegar. 

Unless one is willing to put the time 
and effort into a real herb garden a few 
varieties near the kitchen door seem an 
ideal solution, and almost everyone has 
some small space that can be utilized. 






































February and a Garden Diary 


OMEONE will be wondering what 

the conneetion is between the second 

month in the year and that kind of 
a record which is usually made the sub- 
ject of ridicule. Promptly the answer 
is that the only connection is the Febru- 
ary opportunity to look over old diaries 
and profit by them if there is any need to 
profit. I inherited the diary habit from 
a father who often put in his diary brief 


and sueecinet comments on sermons he 
had heard. 
So my inheritance is legitimate, I 


suspect. In 1911 I began to make garden 
records, and I still keep it up. Tempera- 
ture, weather, notable bloom events, prun- 
ing, planting, and all the rest of the 
earden chores are mentioned through 
many of the years, and it is to this 
repository of day-by-day information I 
turn when | want to discuss generally 
what the garden means in any particular 
month. 

Previously in these pages I ‘have dis- 
cussed the desirability of a garden plan. 
In February that plan ought to come 
alive, particularly where there is access 
to the ground, and more particularly when 
the ground is open. This does not imply 
that it would be a good idea to move 
Roses and transplant trees in February, 
even with no frost in the ground, but 
it does imply that many things can be 
done even with a little frost to fight. 
Certainly the garden outlines ean be 
seanned even while snow is on the ground, 
and the betterments, changes, removals 
and other desirable treatments studied 
in advance. Every day I go about with 
my “roleut” shears, seeing things to do 
with them for the good of the garden. 

Staying on the weather for a moment, 
it is always probable that February will 
introduce the greatest trost danger. It 
is as the days begin to lengthen in 
January that, according to the old saw, 
“the cold begins to strengthen,” but it is 
just as true that the sun strengthens. 
The twigs in their bare beauty feel the 
sun and sometimes answer to it so that 
buds swell, and swell dangerously. Then 
later the sharp and bitter winds of March 
do the damage of spring which is blamed 
on winter. 


HEREFORE my February weather 

impression is one of great caution. 
Zero doesn’t have much to do with Breeze 
Hill, but in 1934 it was ten degrees below 
that depressing mark on February 9, all 
of which that year was of no importance, 
because a deep snow kept the ground 
from the bitterness of the frost. 

One of the things that February ealls 
for is’ the dormant spraying of every- 
thing that is subject to insect or fungous 
attacks, and at Breeze Hill where arduous 
spraying has saved for us in inereasing 
strength and beauty a tremendous Syea- 
more tree that was passing away twenty 
years ago, we put on either lime-sulphur 
or an oil spray sometime in February be- 
fore the buds begin to swell. Through 
the passing of time we have learned that 
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it is the lightest coating of spray material 
that does the most good, and this ean only 
be put on if there is real power back of 
the spray nozzle. That big Sycamore 
was saved for me by the Davey people 
with 600 pounds pressure, and my own 
machine now provides at 300 pounds 
pressure a thin pervasive mist that takes 
very little of the fungicide but gets into 
every crevice. 

Most thoughtful gardeners get some 
seed sown in February of the annuals 
particularly, and the biennials that are 





J. Horace McFarland photo 


As the cold slackens, we watch for the 
first Snowdrops 


benefited by an early start. It is astonish- 
ing what the kitchen window will do to 
the seeds carefully put to bed in a wooden 
flat of soil, or to the same effect in low 
pots. To me there is a very definite thrill 
in seeing the season wake up as the first 


shoots open the ground and start the 
year. Most of us plant more things than 


we can use, but why not? It is easier 
to give away and throw away and discard 
than it is not to have what one wants, 
and the seedsmen are so generous with 
their packets most of the time that one 
need not worry about a little waste. 

The garden is not by any means a 
blank for things to see in February. All 
the twig colors have brightened, and some 
of them have even slowly changed as the 
warmer sun stirs the sap within. The 
evergreens are paying their way most 
admirably, all except a provoking one 
which seems to me to have a bad habit 
of turning half sick in February. The 
familiar Cedar or Juniper which we 
have in eastern Pennsylvania, and which 
is a fine spire of green in so many places, 
is not pleasing at all in the late winter 
months, but just plain disreputable. 
Fortunately at Breeze Hill we have in 
sight so many plants of the Japanese 
Yew (Taxus cuspidata) within the 700- 


foot hedge that encircles two angles of 
the property, that the green is prominent 
and lovely. Pennsylvania’s finest ever- 
green, which is probably the finest in 
America, the Hemlock (Tsuga canaden- 
sis), does not lose color but does gain 
charm in February. 

Then I get larger dividends from my 
Holly plantings in February, I think, 
than in any other month. Having en- 
dured impatiently the years necessary 
until the Holly plants grew up and 
bloomed, and having been fortunate 
enough to get the right combination of 
sexes, there are to be seen individual 
plants that earry Christmas along for 
more than three months, including Febru- 
ary in the cycle. We have so much else 
for the birds to eat that they don’t seem 
to get around to the Holly berries, even 
though they clean off the Dogwood before 
it has much of a chance to really redden. 

The lovely foliage of Berberis verrucu- 
losa which we train to serve as a low 
border plant under two feet most of the 
time, warms up or chills down, as the 
case may be, to a beautiful bronze in 
February, and that good plant is never 
more lovely than at that time. Rose 
twigs, Willow twigs, the Forsythia twigs 
of yellow. that earry buds that hint of 
opening; the various red Dogwoods, and 
all shades of brown and maroon brighten 
in this month so that the thoughtful 
gardener never need have a waste instant. 

And, too, there is actually bloom in 
many Februaries. A warmish February 
tends to bring out, or at least to break 
open, the buds that provide the rich 
green leaf-covering of Prinsepia sinensis. 
These leaves are as completely indifferent 
to temperature as are the flowers of 
Hamamelis, and in a favorable February 
they are almost sure to give the first real, 
rich green seen above the ground. 


HERE are almost certain to be some 

Snowdrops, often coming through the 
snow, in late February. We have at 
Breeze Hill so many plants of that Viola 
which has no other designation than 
Johnny-jump-up that they have seeded 
pretty well over the map, and this hardy 
little beauty doesn’t have any shame 
about throwing up a flower in February. 
Draba repens is a_ white-blooming ad- 
vance guard in the rock garden and is 
well worth while looking for when any 
flower is precious. A Viola may venture, 
and, of course, some of the Croeuses are 
on the job if the weather is at all open. 
I have found the species Crocus, about 
which I wish I could write a page or 
two, much earlier and much more enter- 
taining than what I ean properly eall the 
commercial Crocus, wherefore I advise 
the planter who sees C. tomasinianus 
brighten a place where it seems absurd 
that there should be anything of such an 
enchanting blue-lavender, to immediately 
register an order for some of the bulbs 
to put in next planting season. 

So February is by no means a blank 
in the garden if it is treated with respect. 








M. G. KAINS 


OTBEDS to be used for starting 

seedlings early should be pre- 

pared by closing them in with 
glazed sash early this month so the sun 
may warm the ground before the heating 
material is put in. The old fashioned 
way of heating is to use fresh, unchilled 
horse manure tramped 2 feet deep in the 
beds with 4 to 6 inches of soil in cold 
parts of the country. When the tempera- 
ture in the closed frame has fallen below 
90° F. sow seeds of tender plants, and 
when below 80° F., hardy ones. Modern 
methods are to use various types of 
electric installations. These are more 
satisfactory and less bother than 
manure. 





Cigar boxes make good ‘‘seed pans’’ 
or ‘‘flats’’ for starting seedlings in the 
house. They are just the right size to 
fit up close to the window where the best 
light is to be had and are large enough 
to grow plenty of little plants for most 
small gardens—one or two species or 
varieties in each. Before filling them 
with soil several half-inch holes should 
be bored in the bottom of each for 
drainage. On each hole should be a 
convex piece of broken flower-pot to pre- 
vent loss of soil. Be sure the 
not, rich but finely sifted so as to en- 
courage good root development. 


Stock up the garden medicine chest 
this month so as to be ready for any 
emergency the moment it arrives; for, 
‘‘who spills the foremost foeman’s life, 
his party conquers in the strife!’’ Re- 
member, one female aphis allowed to 
live can have grandchildren in about 
two weeks—flocks of ’em! Use controls 
as preventives, not cures, and you will 
have little or no trouble. Among stand- 
ard preventives are: Bordeaux mixture, 


pyrox, dusting sulphur, nicotine  sul- 
phate, pyrethrum (dust and extract), 


tobacco dust, derris, lime-sulphur solu- 
tion and arsenate of lead. Follow the 
manutfacturer’s direction in every ease. 


" Beds and borders need watching this 

month to see that they are well pro- 
tected either with snow or mulch. If 
thaws have melted the snow and winds 
have scattered the mulch cover them up 
again and put branches, boards or other 
non-blowing material on it to hold it in 
place. 


Evergreens, especially those planted 
last fall, are likely to suffer for want of 
water this month and perhaps be killed 
unless you drench the soil deeply each 
time the ground thaws. Thus you ean 
prevent ‘‘dry freezing’’ which is worst 
during windy weather when the ever- 
greens are short of water. Pay par- 
ticular attention to those specimens in 
porch boxes, tubs, urns, ete. They will 












soil is. 


Garden Tips for February 


not suffer if the water freezes around 
them. 


Force clumps of Astilbe, Dwarf Iris 
(I. pumila), Marsh Marigold (Caltha 
palustris), English Violets and Pansies 






Haul heavy things that must be carted 
over lawns or beds while the ground is 
frozen; first, because the work is easier 
than when the ground is soft and second 
because the wheels will not sink into the 
soil and thus, perhaps, make extra work 





The Air-Plant, or Bryophyllum, is 
with part of the stem also set in the sand. 
The illustration is from a new 44-page bulletin, “Propagation and Improvement of 
Horticultural Plants,” by W. P. Duruz, in which the many methods of plant propa- 


gation are popularly described and illustrated. 


propagated by laying a leaf flat on moist sand 


Little plants form at the leaf notches. 


Copies are free from Oregon State 


College, Corvallis, Ore. 


by digging them up, planting them in 
appropriately sized flower pots, letting 
them thaw and warm up slowly for a 
week, then gradually inereasing the 
warmth—as if spring were coming to 
them. When they begin to grow place 
them in a sunny window and after they 
are through blooming keep them grow- 
ing until the weather is warm enough 
to replant them outdoors. 





Prune only those shrubs that blossom 
late in the season—Peegee Hydrangea, 
Shrub Althea (Rose of Sharon), Vi- 
burnums, Clematis, Honeysuckles, Frank- 
linia or Gordonia and others that bloom 


from late spring till autumn. Don’t 
slash right and left in any of these 
plants; just cut enough to keep the 


plants growing in natural shape, al- 


ways, of course, removing dead stems 
and puny shoots at the base of the 
bushes. 


Examine Dahlia clumps to make sure 
they are neither rotting nor drying up. 
If the former, give better ventilation 
and place shallow pans of lime in the 
storage to dry the air, also get rid of 
bad parts; if the latter, hang burlap 


or old blankets from the ceiling with 
their bottoms in tubs or pails of water. 
Capillarity will draw water rather high 
in the fabrie where it will evaporate 
and moisten the air. 


necessary to fill in the ruts. This rule 
applies especially to manure and sifted 
ashes to be spread on the garden. 


Collect egg masses of tent caterpillar 
from now until spring opens but do not 
burn them. They are probably para- 
sitized so that no. worms will hatch. So 
if you were to burn them you’d be 
murdering your friends! Place the egg 
clusters in the middle of the garden— 
anywhere away from trees. They are 
easy to find on bare twigs of apple, wild 
cherry, and other trees of the Rose 
family of plants. The masses are brown 
and look like tiny bubbles of dried glue. 


‘*‘Moth eaten lawns’’ can be given 
treatment while snow is on the ground. 
Sow the best seed now at the rate of 
an ounce to each 25 square feet to be 
treated. Watch your chance for a 
windless day just after a fresh fall of 
snow. Avoid walking on the area as 
much as possible while you scatter the 
seed evenly right on the snow. You 
can see what you are doing far better 
then than after the snow has gone. The 
seed will absorb heat from the sun, melt 
its way to the ground and sprout as soon 
as conditions are favorable in spring. 
Avoid buying cheap grass seed. 


Wall nails are so much more con- 
venient for fastening up vines than are 
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any other things that I now consider 
staples and leather strips as only make- 
shifts. Several kinds are carried by 
the garden supply stores. Those with 
flexible heads are used on wooden walls 
and posts. The heads can be_ bent 
around vine stems which they hold well 
but ‘‘give’’ as the stems grow. Others 
are made in two parts, one tubular to 
drive in a masonry wall, the other a 
solid shaft that is driven into the hollow 
one. 


Overhaul and sharpen tools during 
winter. A flat file and elbow grease are 
all you will need to put good edges on 
spades, shovels, weeders and _ other 
bladed tools. Kerosene, emery cloth and 
oiled rags will remove rust. Turpentine 
or kerosene will break the rust on bolts 


and nuts so they can be unscrewed. 
Painting or lacquering with some bright 
color or design will give tool handles 
distinction. 


Sweet Peas and ‘‘garden’’ peas have 
always seemed to me to do better when 
trained on brush than when given wire 
netting. Birch saplings, where obtain- 
able at little or no cost, make natty 
supports that last one season; but Red- 
cedar (Juniper) of suitable height, with 
their branches shortened to 6 inches will 
not only make an equally attractive sup- 
port but will jiast for several to many 
years if lifted out of the soil at the end 
of the season and stored in a dry place. 
When the vines are dry they may be 
burned off without damage to the sup- 
ports. 





In the Little Greenhouse 


J. G. ESSON 


HE season approaches when garden- 

ers everywhere are preparing to sow 

seeds. In a greenhouse we can, of 
course, sow at other seasons, even mak- 
ing our dull winter days bright with 
summer flowers, not with impunity per- 
haps, but with a daring nonchalance that 
is sometimes surprising. 

Still, springtime is seedage time in 
the greenhouse as well as outdoors. There 
are some fundamentals that must always 
be observed if a good stand of seedlings 
is expected. Important of these are soil, 
moisture, temperature and light, but there 
is another factor that occasionally creeps 
in. That is the sower or the gardener 
himself. Very often when seeds do not 
germinate he will be heard to blame the 
seed. “Old seed,” he will say. “Never 
again will I purchase my seeds from that 
firm!’ But has he stopped to think if 
there can possibly be other cause. for 
failure than that which he is prone to 
accuse ? 

Indeed, there are many causes for fail- 
ure. Rarely, in fact, will it be because 
of the lack of vitality of the seed. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the seeds 
will be sound. Once a friend of mine, 
in a moment of sheer despondency, made 
such a remark as | have here related. It 
Was in connection with culinary peas, 
with which he had failed in the garden. 
He explained that, since it was yet early 
in the season, he covered the seeds with a 
good 6 inches of soil, assuring himself 
as he argned that frost might yet be a 
militant factor in germination. Instead 
of sowing his seeds he buried them. Un- 
fortunately he killed his seeds by his 
own kind thoughts and actions. 

There is no more common eause of 
failure with seed than deep sowing. 
Especially is this common in the early 
months of the year. When the soil is 
as warm as it becomes after May, seeds 
will naturally be encouraged to grow, 
and then a little more depth of soil above 
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them may not have the same derogatory 
effect that the cold soil of February can 
have. Even in the greenhouse where it 
may be comfortably warm, cold soil 
scattered thickly over seeds will surely 
have a deleterious result. It is easily 
explained if we stop to think of the tem- 
perature and moisture that is needed for 
the growth of the average plant. Not 
only is it necessary to consider the tem- 
perature in the greenhouse, but we must 
also reckon with the temperature of the 
soil into which we have made a sowing. 

There are many tricks to which we 
may resort to counteract inimical phy- 
sical effects. We know that at this season 
soil is naturally colder than at a later 
date. If colder, it will retain moisture 
for a longer period and, something that 
is very important, the moisture will be 
retained near the surface for a longer 
time. We can also assume that at the 
surface, the temperature will be highest, 
because it is nearest to the atmospheric 
conditions of the surroundings. Know- 
ing this, the thing to do is to sow our 
seeds on or near the surface. The depth 
may depend on the size of the seed. An 
old rule is to sow seeds to a depth of 
twice their own thickness. Minute seeds, 
such as those of Begonia semperflorens, 
a popular summer bedding plant, are 
better left on the surface of the seed 
bed without attempting to cover with 
soil at all. 

The kind or composition of soil to be 
used is an important factor. First, and 
very important, it should be of fine tilth, 
so that the rudimentary or tender young 
roots will have no obstruction to over- 
come. It should also contain some humus 
that will retain moisture and that con- 
tains some of the elementary organic 
needs of the baby plants. 

On realizing these factors in starting 
our young plants, it is better to use soil 
that has been kept for a week or more 
in the greenhouse or other room, where 


the temperature does not drop below 50 
degrees. Screen the required amount 
through a sieve of not more than a quar- 
ter-inch mesh. 

After satisfying oneself that drainage 
is right, fill the container with this soil 
to within an inch of the top. Tamp it 
in, moderately firm and finish with a 
level surface. On this spread a thin 
layer of the same kind of soil which has 
been screened through something with as 
fine a mesh as mosquito netting. Again 
level, and pack down gently with a board 
or other level implement. 

At this point the seed bed should be 
thoroughly soaked with tepid water, and 
left to seep until any muddy condition 
has dried off. At this watering, it is a 
good plan to disinfect the soil by mixing 
formaldehyde or permanganate of potash 
with the water. ‘By so doing, disappoint- 
ment caused by seedlings damping off 
may be avoided. All will then be ready 
for seed sowing. Unless the seed is very 
tiny, it will be necessary to cover with 
some of the fine, screened soil, but no 
further firming or packing down is 
necessary. 

The seed—especially after the tiny 
embryo has begun to move—should not 
be disturbed by watering on the surface. 
This is something that will be difficult to 
avoid if the environment is airy and dry. 
Avoid such a condition by every means 
possible and to do so, it is customary to 
lay paper, and in some eases glass and 
paper, over the container. This will tend 
to maintain an even temperature and will 
be a preventative from drying air. If 
further watering is essential, a good plan 
is to immerse the pot up to the rim in 
water, until water has risen through 
the soil to saturate the whole of the con- 
tents. As soon as the seedlings appear 
they must be given some light. Species 
that resent shade should be placed as near 
the roof glass as possible without so ex- 
posing them to sun and air that the soil 
around them dries too quickly. Perhaps 
more seedlings have been lost from this 
‘ause than from any other. 


Frames for Spring 


GOOD winter job for home vege- 
table and flower gardeners is to build 
a hotbed so that the garden can be 
‘started early with healthy and vigorous 
plants of a known or satisfactory variety. 

Hotbeds may be built of old materials, 
such as second-hand lumber and diseard- 
ed window sash, but the standard hot- 
bed sashes are more satisfactory. Glass 
substitutes may be used temporarily, as 
they are easy to handle and usually cost 
less than glass, but glass is preferred 
because it allows more light to pass. 
Gardeners may also build flats for grow- 
ing plants. 

Cornell bulletin E-344, entitled “The 
Home Garden,” has illustrations that 
show how to build hotbeds and eold- 
frames, or for more complete informa- 
tion write to the Department of Vege- 
table Crops, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Ithaca, New York, for the 
mimeographed bulletin on “Coldframes, 
Hotbeds and Sash-Houses.” Both are 
free to New York State residents. 
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Pentstemon Garnet 


T is an education in itself to visit 

great nurseries and seed farms and 

to walk through their testing grounds 
where selected plants stand row on row 
as far as the eye can see, fighting out 
the desperate contest of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

Last summer we saw just such 
a contest among many new Shasta 
Daisies in a world-famous nurs- 
ery, and leading the field for 1940 
is variety Snowbank—single, large 
flowered with long petaled blos- 
soms 4 inches across. It is a pro- 
fuse bloomer, starting early and 
lasting over a long period. Late 
in August a heavy second crop 
of flowers appears. Two weeks 
later than Snowbank comes No- 
bilis, a semi-double erect type 30 
inches high. These novelties are 
examples of the overwhelming as- 
sortment of good new flowers 
which follows. 








Asters. Hardy Asters are at 
last coming into their own in their 
native land. The new Hilda Bal- 
lard is a silvery mauve pink fall 
Aster which Mr. Ballard, the fa- 
mous hybridizer, has succeeded in 
producing. The double flowers are 
twice the size of other varieties. 
The plant grows about 5 feet high 
and begins to bloom in mid-Sep- 
tember. Gayborder Blue, a clear 
aster-blue with a bright yellow 
center, is another newcomer of 









Buddleia Orchid 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


similar height and blooming period. 


Phlox novelties. In the nursery trials 
this past summer, Phlox Blue Boy was 
especially exciting because of its color 





The new hardy Fuchsia Scarlet Beauty 




































Delphinium Delightful 


Review of New Perennials 


—a lovely heliotrope-blue. Seen in 

early morning or evening light the shade 

deepens perceptibly. Of a low bushy 

habit, it blossoms freely for a long time. 

Two European Phlox introductions are 
Frau Alfred Von Mauthner, a 
late blooming large headed sal- 
mon-orange variety but with a 
dark red eye; and Lueas Schwing- 
hammer, a dazzling carmine red 
with deeper center. 

The well named Flash is a 
medium-tall Phlox with deep crim- 
son blooms showing lighter cen- 
ters. Eva Foerster and Dr. 
Klemm are dwarf varieties col- 
ored respectively salmon-red with 
white eye and lovely light blue 
with deeper blue heart. 

Among the subulatas, a famous 
grower is offering Crimson Beauty, 
a brilliant free flowering variety 
of eyclamen-red with a carmine 
center. He recommends it espe- 
cially for use with white. 


Poppies. One of the most sen- 
sational novelties of the year is 
the Oriental Poppy Snowflame. 
It is, perhaps, the most striking 
and unique member of a brilliant 
family. Snowflame, as we saw it 
blazing, is a strong and sturdy 
grower with great blossoms, the 
crinkled petals of which are a 
glowing orange-red at the edge 
and pure white near the heart of 
the flower. In striking contrast a 
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great dark center adds a final exotic 
touch. 

Other Poppy novelties of note are Ice- 
land Poppy Beauty of Belvedere, a 
strain showing a large proportion of 
pink, rose, cherry, flame, carmine and 
crimson without whites, yellows, or 
oranges; Iceland Poppy Fakenham Apri- 
cot, a Dutch introduction; P. orientale 
Golden Surprise, a golden yellow, and 
double Salmon Glow producing salmon- 
orange flowers 8 inches in diameter. 
This variety received a first class cer- 
tificate in Holland where it originated. 


New Delphiniums. [ew sights are 
more inspiring than a mass of Del- 
phiniums in bloom. The color pageant 
is glorious. One breeder has this year 
introduced a series of hardy, disease 
resistant, all-double Delphiniums, with 
florets which open all at one time, and 
also with the pleasing characteristic of 
repeated bloom. <A year ago I tried 
to choose suitable names for this new 
strain but my suggestions did not ‘‘make 
the grade.’’ Instead they are fanci- 
fully named with ‘‘Ds’’: Debutante, a 
clear white; Delightful, of slightly vary- 
ing shades of blue; Desirable, violet 
purple; Divine, a tall grower with tower- 
like spikes of lavender flowers infused 
with pink; Durable, a compact lavender 
double with many spikes growing only 
about 4 feet high and blooming rather 
late; and Dependable Mixed Hybrids— 
a general mixture of colors including 
white. 

The same grower offers a Belladonna 
type Velvet Blue Cave, a rich purple- 
blue with dark green foliage. From 
California come additions to the famous 
Giant Pacifie strain: Blue Jay, Black 
Night and Summer Skies, a huge light 
blue with a white bee. 


Chrysanthemums. Last October, Alex 
Cumming, Jr.—creator of Korean hybrid 
Chrysanthemums—talked to a garden 
elub in my county. After a practical 
discussion of culture, with not one 
word of his own notable breed- 
ing achievements, Mr. Cumming 
opened a great box filled to the 
brim with eut Chrysanthemums. 
The color effect as he removed the 
lid and folded back the tissue re- 
minded me of a Gobelin tapestry. 
That is one of the outstanding 
merits of Korean hybrids. Their 
many colors are never harsh and 
inharmonious. The reds, violets, 
pinks, yellows, whites and bronzes 
blend perfectly by some alchemy 
of Nature. 

This year Mr. Cumming is in- 
troducing a coppery bronze semi- 
double called Autumn Lights 
which distinguished itself in my 
own garden. When fully open it 
has a prominent  cushion-like 
golden center and several rows of 
petals which soften before fading 
to a rich rose-beige shade. The 


Novelty perennials, reading top to 
bottom, are: Viola Catherine 
Sharpe; Spoon Chrysanthemums 
Pink, Yellow and White; Phlox 
Dr. Klemm; Stokesia Blue Moon. 
Hollyhock Haile Selassie, right 
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plants are of medium height, bushy and 
compact with dark vigorous foliage and 
the blooms are excellent keepers as cut 
flowers indoors. It is very hardy due 
to an admixture of Arcticum bloom. 

Acacia, a light clear yellow, has a 
multitude of small semi-double blooms 
which are distinctly fragrant. It charmed 
us when we saw it a year ago under- 
going its test period. This variety, like 
Autumn Lights, is frost resistant. Gleam 
O’Gold is another yellow which ‘‘ bloomed 
its head off’’ in my garden last summer. 
The 3-inch flowers are _ beautifully 
formed. Goblin is a graceful, informal 
plant bearing bronze-gold pompons 2 
inches aeross. It is a late blooming 
yariety, coming in toward the end of 
October. 

Other hardy Chrysanthemums making 
their bow this year are: White Gull, a 
clear white semi-double, early to bloom 
and hardy; Yellow Cushion, a yellow 
form of the cushion or Azaleamum type 
with golden yellow flowers and bronze 
buds; and Yellow and White Spoon, 
two new named varieties of the charm- 
ing Spoon type of which Pink Spoon 
was the original introduction. Each 
tubular petal of the Spoons is flattened 
at the tip. 


For the rock garden. Some new 
hardy rock garden plants which look 
very promising to me are: 

Calandrinia umbellata Amaranth, a 
splendid dry weather flower which en- 
joys hot sun and dry air. It grows 
but 3 inches tall and produces a mass 
of crimson-purple flowers from July to 
September. 

Geum Rynstrom bears large clusters 
of orange blossoms. The foliage grows 
6 inches high and the flower stems are 
18 inches. This variety blooms from 
late May until the end of summer. 

Catharine Sharp, a fine blue Viola 
with a yellow eye, produces large blue 
blossoms on long stiff stems borne well 
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blooms are 
than Jersey 


above the foliage. The 
said to be a lighter blue 
Gem and twice the size. 

A new, large-flowered hardy Pent- 
stemon named Garnet comes to us from 
Kurope. The reliable grower who ot- 
fers it says that it has survived a test 
of three unprotected winters in Ohio. 
The dark red, gloxinia-like flowers are 
borne on spikes which appear intermit- 
tently from June until frost. 

Lady Rolleston is a new hybrid Poten- 
tilla which blooms all summer. The 
flowers are orange in and the 
strawberry-like foliage is practically 
evergreen. Veronica spicata rubra is a 
dainty pink form of Veronica spicata. 


eolor 


Plants for shade. We are always at 
a loss as to what to plant in shady 
locations. This year’s novelties offer 
a number of possibilities in this line. 

Those who tried Russell Lupines the 
past two seasons without complete sue- 
may wish to get the Greenlabel 
Reselected Hybrids whieh are offered 
as superior in color selection. 

Campanula persicifolia Wedgewood, a 
large-flowered, rich deep _ violet-blue 
makes a good cut flower, is not fussy 
about soil or culture and likes a posi- 
tion in part shade. Myosotis alpestris 
erecta Blue Spire is a vivid blue and 
grows one foot high, the plants being 
neat in habit. 

There are two new giant flowered 
Primulas: Colossus, a spring flowering 
group of mixed colors and P. veris hy- 
brids in gentian blue, azure blue, cream 
and white and yellow shades. 

I hope that the long name of one 
novelty will not keep people from trying 
it. I refer to Fuchsia rieeartoni Searlet 
Beauty. This herbaceous garden plant 
makes bushy 2-foot growth which kills 
to the ground in winter, but starts anew 


cess 


from below ground in spring. It’s re- 
lated to F. magellaniea and first tests 


have proven it is cold-hardy. Given rich 
loamy to heavy soil and plenty of 
moisture it will do well in sun or slight 
shade in the North or light shade in the 
South. 
Worthwhile 


introductions among pop- 



























































ular perennials inelude 
Anchusa Morning Glory, 
an intense blue; Aqui- 
legia Longissima Hybrids 
with 4-inch spurs and 
Saweo Colossal, a strain 
in 70 different colors; 
Coreopsis Golden Giant, 
large and fragrant; 
Dianthus Rose Unique, a 15- 


inch variety with flowers in 
lovely salmon shades; and 
the latest Buddleia, Orchid 


Beauty which I found most 


attractive. 


Hollyhock Haile Selassie 
made a sensation at the New 


York World’s Fair where 
many of you may have seen it. 
It is dark velvety maroon with 
a black sheen and_ golden 
stamens. Orange Prince is a 
double of buff-yellow suffused 
with wine-red, also a striking 
novelty. 

Cut flowers through the 
seasons may be had from 
these novelties: 

Pyrethrum Pink Boquet, 

a double variety with ex- 
ceptionally strong stems; 
Tritoma Multicolor, Ar- 
cadia Blend in colors from 
pale yellow to oranze-red ; 
the grand yellow Helian- 
thus Coronation, having 
4-inch flowers; and 
pink Chrysanthemum 
Clara Curtis, fragrant, 
and early flowering. 

Impossible as it is to 
refer to all the new peren- 
nials in one article, I have 
mentioned enough, I’m 
sure, to make you impa- 
tient for spring and plant- 
ing time. 


rose- 


Shasta Daisy Nobilis (top) 

represents the new tall-grow- 

ing type. Other novelties 

shown are: Poppy Snow- 

flame, Chrysanthemum Aca- 

cia, and Campanula Wedge- 
wood 





The 


Weathervane 


Be a Rose Daddy—New baking squash—Duc van Tol 


Tulip—Features for all—Plant a tree—Tongue-twisters 


T all started as a publicity cam- 

paign—joining the Rose Daddies— 

but the idea of giving your daughter 
Roses on her birthday is sentimentally 
sound. No other flower can better con- 
vey your message of love and affection. 
The commercial Rose growers who are 
fostering this campaign believe that any 
daughter from four years up should be 
remembered. By way of suggestion, a 
little 4-page leaflet has been printed 
which recommends giving yellow Roses 
to a very little child and red ones to a 
grown-up. Maybe if grown-up daughter 
has joined a garden elub, and is ex- 
tremely color conscious, this order 


terious. It is well-known that the first 
Tulips of this character were called Due 
or Duke, without any addition in the early 
years of the seventeenth century. This 
name exclusively referred to the variety 
with red, yellow-edged flowers. 

Several seedlings—of course, not due 
to any artificial hybridization—were ob- 
tained by growers, these showing more or 
less distinet qualities, broader or nar- 
rower edges, a deeper or lighter shade of 
red, ete. These forms were distinguished 
by adding the raiser’s or proprietor’s 
name to the general variety name, for 
instance—Due Cardoes, Due Storm, Due 


the Tulip mania period, which had col- 
lapsed a few months before his death. 
Among these Tulips were some of his 


own seedlings, which, in his planting 
register, were marked by the addition 


“van mijn” (from me). He also grew 
several “Due” forms, such as Due Bode, 
Due Benist, Due Engels, and, moreover, 
one which he ealled “mijn Due” (my 
Due). 

This proves that, without any doubt, 
the well-known Due van Tol Tulip was 
originated by this Martinus van Tol, and 
it is also certain that the name should be 
written Tol, and not Thol or Tholl or 


Toll.” 





should be reversed. Should you want 
a leaflet, you can get one from the 
secretary of Roses, Inc., Prof. Alex 
Laurie, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. 

It might not be out of the way to 
suggest that if daughter’s birthday 
comes at planting time that she might 
like Rose bushes for her garden, too. 


HOSE who like to bake squash 

will be interested in the new 
Geneva Delicata variety, an origina- 
tion of the Geneva (N. Y.) Experi- 
ment Station. It is said to be equal 
in quality to Table Queen, but it’s 
quite different in type. The fruit 
is 8 to 9 inches long, 4 inches through, 
and is eylindrical, looking somewhat 
like a gourd. The color is pale cream, 
marked with narrow bright green, 
lace-like stripes along the grooves. 
The flesh is orange-yellow, sweet and 





VERY so often, someone writes 

me to inquire why so many 
articles in FLOWER GROWER are for 
the South and West, and not for 
the North. Perhaps to the casual 
reader, other sections than the North 
may seem to be favored with monthly 
departments of their own, but the 
serious reader will soon discover that 
a majority of the feature articles 
are newsworthy and practical, no 
matter where you garden. I refer 
especially this month to the notes on 
new Roses, novelty perennials, and 
Sweet Peas. Incidentally, many peo- 
ple like to know how the other fel- 
low gardens and so they read the 
magazine “from cover to cover.” 


l ALWAYS enjoy looking at old 
colonial homes as I drive about 
the country. Never do I tire of the 





Our illustration this month, submitted by Dr. 











many hospitable looking homes I see 
in New England, though I pass them 
time and time again. One thing is 
certain. It must have been a custom 
of past generations to plant trees 


Joseph B. Drummond, is of his old ship 
weathervane on his cottage at Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine. The vane was fashioned by an old 
New England sea captain. It was a coincidence 
that when this picture was made, one of the 


three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
Station has a small amount of seed 
for distribution, I understand. 
Mention of the squash Table Queen 
reminds me that another of its names, 














Des Moines, was unknown, I found few remaining large sailing vewels laid off about the home as s as j ras i 
; Pisir he ’ shore. Other weathervane pictures will be sige we SS see It was 

to residents of Des Moines, Iowa. weleome ; finished because none of the old 

This squash is supposed to have places is without the protecting shade 

originated in the gardens of a local of Elm, Oak or Sugar Maple. It 

truck farmer and hence was named ; would be a splendid idea to revive 

for Des Moines. The farmer, I be- this tree-planting custom. 

lieve, went out of business long ago. Voorhelm, and so forth. 


HILE readers are running through 

their garden notebooks and reeording 
Tulip varieties with fragrance for us in 
the Questions and Answers Department, 
is a good time to tell you of another bit 
of research on the origin of the Tulip 
name Due van Tol. Ernest H. Krelage 
is the authority for this spelling. 

As you know, the Krelage name in 
Holland has long been associated with 
Tulips, the firm having originated literally 
hundreds of varieties, including Bartigon, 
Ambrosia, and Farncombe Sanders. Mr. 
Krelage’s story appeared in a recent issue 
of the English Gardeners’ Chronicle. It 
is, in part, as follows: 

“The name of Due van Tol applied to 
the well-known, short-stemmed, early Tu- 
lip, has always ,been somewhat mys- 


74 


All these forms have disappeared, and 
Due van Tol alone has survived until the 


present day. This name has even be- 
come the group name for a series of 


varieties of other colors of mainly the 
same character as the red and yellow 
“Due.” Nothing was hitherto known of 
the name Van Tol, which could nowhere 
be found in connection with bulb-growing 
or trading. I therefore have much pleas- 
ure in giving the solution of the prob- 
lem. 

In 1637, a man died at Leyde (Hol- 
land) named Martinus van Tol. He was 
a Doctor of Law and member of the 
Board of Directors. of an orphanage. 
He possessed a house and garden, in 
which he grew ten beds of Tulips of 
rather common varieties and only a few 
of the more expensive famous flowers of 


F you're a chronie objector to the 

absurd and unpronounceable names 
that some plantsmen give their novelties, 
consider for a moment these Rose names 
gleaned from catalogues of a generation 
or two ago. Incidentally, where are these 
Roses now? Read the following aloud: 

Antonia Rolleri de Peluffo 

Jonkheer G. Ruys de Beerenbrouck 

Kommerzienrat W. Rautenstrauch 

Mevrouw A. del Court van Krimpen 

Mme. Soledad de Ampuera de Leguiza- 
mon 

Our thanks go to S. James Todd of 
West Grove, Penna., for sending in this 
list of tongue-twisters. 


a 
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Make Your Garden Dollar Buy More 
Plant PERENNIAL SEEDLINGS 






Buy Direct From America’s Largest Growers of Perennial Seedlings 


READ EVERY WORD ON THIS 
AND THE TWO FOLLOWING 
PAGES IF YOU WOULD SAVE 
MONEY ON HIGHEST QUAL- 
ITY PLANTS WHICH WILL 
BLOOM THIS YEAR. ORDER 
EARLY. 


We ship seedlings anywhere. 
Our plants are SUPER-PACKED 
in the most modern manner 
and are guaranteed to reach 
you in good condition. 


WE PREPAY ALL ORDERS 
AND AT LEAST ONE DOZEN 
OF ANY ONE VARIETY MUST 
BE ORDERED. We cannot ac- 
cept orders for lesser quanti- 
ties. Five years ago we first 
introduced our Perennial Seed- 
lings to retail buyers. The re- 
sponse was immediate and far 
beyond our. expectations. 


Growers appreciated the Unusual Values we were 
giving in these high quality seedlings. 
year the many hundreds of satisfied customers came 
back again and again for more, telling their friends 
about the quality of our plants. 
increased our seedling beds until now we are the 
largest growers of Perennial Seedlings in America. 
Consider that you get a whole dozen of our fine seed- 
lings for about the price you would pay for two ordi- 
nary field grown plants and you get an idea of the 
saving you can make by buying Richards Gardens 
plants. Remember these are not the ordinary green- 
house seedlings, but well rooted, healthy, field grown 


plants which WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR. Grows in sun or shade 
Read the Next Two Pages Carefully 


Each year we have 





THE “OLD HOMESTEAD” 


Home of RICHARDS GARDENS, America’s largest growers 
of high quality perennial seedlings. We cordially invite 
you to visit us at the “Old Homestead’”—The Red Brick 
Tavern—Famous for its chicken dinners. Located just 
north of Plainwell, Mich. on U. S. 131, about halfway 
between Kalamazoo and Grand Rapids, 


Year after 


1 GEE ssadcaendsar 


June flowering ...... 
MYOSOTIDIFLORA—Dwarf 





SPECIAL OFFER 
OF FREE PLANTS 


Save Money 


We will send you FREE, two 
dozen of any of the plants de- 
scribed on this or the two follow- 
ing pages, retailing at not more 
than 55¢ per dozen, with every 
order for ten dozen or more 
plants selected from this list. 


Send Your Order Early 











We offer the following 
fine varieties. Order 
direct from this ad- 
vertisement. 


Per Doz. 


ACHILLEA (Yarrow)—Filipendula, Parker's Variety. Good yellow 
color and grows to a height of 4 to 5 feet. Excellent for peren- 
nial bed backgrounds. Useful for cutting and if flowers are cut 
when fully open, they may be dried for winter bouquets..... 355 


AGROSTEMMA (Mullein leaf pink)—Deep blood red flowers, June 
PP Ee EP rr rer re ee ee 55 


ALYSSUM ARGENTUM (Gold Dust)—Similar to Alyssum Saxatile but 
ee ee ID IG: 0 0.0 h.0.0.0:0.5.5500045540040000 0450000 -40 
SAXATILE COMPACTUM (Gold Dust). Excellent plant for the 
rockery or for borders. 
in large clusters in early spring. Grows 12 inches tall........ 40 


Bright, clear yellow flowers are borne 


ANCHUSA—Barrelieri— Bright blue flowers with white and yellow 

centers. May and June 
ITALICA DROPMORE (Alkanet)—Gentian blue flowers, 6 ft. high. 

PLE POP et Cn ete ery We ren 40 


Aa eeraehnae tues sessaek ese oseasane 75 


clusters resembling forget-me-nots. 











At left — Sec- 
tion of our 
seedling beds. 
Over 7,000,000 
of the finest 
plants now 
growing here. 


At right — 
Root system 
and _ typical 
Richards 
mailing pack- 
age. 




































FLOWER GROWER 





Continued from preceding page. 
Per Doz. 
AQUILEGIA (Columbine) — Colorado Rainbow 
Mixture—The native Colorado Columbine 
in a glorious rainbow mixture............. 55 
COERULEA CANDIDISSIMA—Clear white, with- 
out spurs. Recommended for color and bloom- 


SS Serer rey ere reer errr -75 
CRIMSON STAR—Long spurred, dark satiny 
crimson. Profuse bloomer ............... 1.00 


We also offer these in field grown trans- 
planted plants at 20¢ each or $2.00 per doz. 
DOBBIES IMPERIAL HYBRIDS—18 to 24 in. 
Long spurred, wide color range. Very 
I ek xa 66a aen AAR a chee bane eeeaemas 55 
Also offered in heavy field grown trans- 
planted plants at 20¢ each, $2.00 per doz. 
LONGISSIMA—Long spurred, delicate yellow. 
Colorful and easy to grow. Longest spurred 


of all Aquillegias. A real treat............ 1.00 
MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT’S HYBRIDS—Finest 
existing strain. Beautiful colors.......... 75 


Field grown transplanted plants at 20¢ each, 
$2.00 per doz. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BLUE—Long spurred blue .55 
We also have these in heavy field grown 
transplanted plants at 20¢ each, $2.00 per doz. 

COERULEA, MRS. NICHOLS—We recommend 
this variety for its rich blue color. Large 


spurless blooms of excellent color........ 55 
CLEMATIFLORA—Excellent bedding variety. 

BG BGT BIGOMNB. on. c ccc ccc cccsces 55 
TALISMAN—Large, bright yellow. with long 

eS | Saar ere 205 


Field grown transplanted plants at 20¢ each 
or $2.00 per doz. 

SNOW QUEEN—Pure white, striking variety 
Ee 55 





“Wanted to tell you that | received the fine bunch of 

plants you sent me. They were in fine shape. I! appre- 

ciate the many extras you included.’’ ’ 
M. E. NOGGLE, Circleville, Ohio 











Per Doz. 
ARABIS ALPINA (White Rock Cress)—Splendid 
creeping rock plant about 12 in. high.... .40 
ARTEMISIA (Silver King)—Valuable plant for 
contrast in foliage. Silvery gray......... 55 
ASTER (Michaelmus Daisy)—Alpinus Goliath— 
soft blue flowers in June. 15 in.......... 55 
BEAUTY OF RONSDORF—large lilac-rose, 
branches freely, August to September.... .55 
FARRERI—Dwarf creeping, mauve, June to 
| Re ee era er ewer 255 


MIXED LARGE FLOWERING—Assorted shades. .55 
STAR OF EISENBACH—Bright lavender blue 
with yellow centers. Blooms often measure 


© tm. Geroem. Weery Gd FRO. «6. ciccceses 55 
NOVI-BELGI—Fall blooming variety, 3 ft. 

high. Blue-violet flowers................. 55 
WARTBURG STAR—Flowers are clear shim- 

mering light blue. Free blooming........ 55 





“1 am so well pleased with the plants ordered from you. 
They were good size and arrived in good condition. Thank 
you for the extras.’’ 

MRS. GEO. E. WELLER, Akron, Ohio 











Per Doz. 

AUBRETIA (Purple rock cress)—Deltoides, tiny 
Dlossems for the TOCROry.........ccccees. 55 
GRAECA—Abundance violet blooms........ 55 
HYBRIDS—Gay colors for borders........... 55 

DELTOIDES—Tiny blossoms of beautiful lilac 
to add charm to the rockery.............. 55 

ROSEA GRANDIFLORA—Dwarf pink border 
NN iat Sieh ted. i Sik STO AA ie bd Mie eevee KARA be 55 


BLEEDING HEART—deep pink flowers from the 
old fashioned garden. Ornamental foliage 2.50 





“Thought you might be interested to know that from the 
so-called seedlings purchased from you in May, 1! took 
first prize on Blackmore & Langdon and Vetterle & Rein- 
cit Delphinium; tst prize on Shasta Daisy, Alaska, at 
county fair recently. Plants purchased only 3 weeks ago 
are blooming. Perennial border | started this spring will 
be solidly established by winter. Am satisfied and delighted 
with all purchases, a 20 doz. varieties to date.’’ 

MRS. G. C. BUCK, Platteville, Wisc. 











Per Doz. 
CAMPANULA—Carpatica (Hare Bell)—9 in high .40 
MEDIUM (Canterbury Bells)—All mediums are 


cup and saucer shape—Blue rae suk i us latieveed -40 
Double and single prize mixture. cere: 
Pink, shell pink bells cover plan!. <ss =e 
White, favorite, borne in profusion........ .40 
BLUE—Loads of bell like blue flowers...... 40 
DOUBLE & SINGLE Prize Mixture—Plants 
covered with mixed colored bells........ -40 
LIGHT BLUE—Entire plant covered with light 
EN Sore cg Canoe ucts acu, Ve cae: -40 
PERSICIFOLIA BLUE—The true _ perennial 
variety, 2 ft. high. Fine for cutting........ .40 
PERSICIFOLIA WHITE—Clear pure whit-... .40 
PINK—Shell pink flower covered plant-.... .40 
WHITE—White bells, borne freely.......... -40 


CATANANCHE COERULEA (Cupid’s Dart) Ex- 
cellent for bedding purposes or cutting. 
2 ft. high. Blue daisy-like flowers during 
June, July, Aug. May be cut and dried for 
IE ID, oa. 5.00 0'6.0-0.0 0.000 4n ase 00m 55 


76 FLOWER GROWER 


Why not get a dozen plan 
asked for two or three? Bu. 





Per Doz. 


CENTUREA MONTANA (Perennial bachelor’s but- 


ton)—Perennial variety of an old-fashioned 
ES etna Nawab Rik ahaa’ aaa e me ie Ree oO .40 


a GRENADIN (Hardy Carnation)— 


looms freely. Richly scented, brilliant 


colorimgs. Blooms i jJume...........c.ee 55 
GOLDEN SUN—Yellow, fragrant ............. 55 
RED—Brilliant color, fragrant................ 55 
PINK—Clear shell pink carnation............ 55 
WHITE—To complete your color range....... 55 








“1 want u to know how very pleased | am with the 
Hardy Phtox you sent me tast week. I have never had 
stronger, healthier a roots, and am anticipating a 
fine display — summ 

ENNIE R. ‘CROCKETT, Kalamazoo, Mich. 








Per Doz. 


CHELONE BARBATA COCCINEA (Shell flower)— 


4 ft. scarlet and yellow blooms........... -40 


CHEIRANTHUS (Wallflower) — Allioni Golden 


Bedder—New strain 1 ft. high, ideal for 
bedding. Blooms June-July .............. 40 


CHINESE LANTERNS—Giant—Brilliant orange 


red pods for winter bouquets. Lanterns up 
ee rer rrr 295 


CHRYSANTHEMUM—Korean Hybrids—new va- 


a in mixed colorings, single, double 


FAMOUS PINK CUSHION ‘MUM—Compact 
cushion-like plants, early blooming, each 
plant covered with hundreds of flowers. 
Mamet TONG WOR. cccccccccesss 7 for 2.00 

KOREAN MUMS for Colorful House Plants. 
A Surprise Package for You. 24 of these 
sensational plants prepaid for only $1.00. 
These are fine large seedlings, planted last 
spring and will inuke beautiful blooming 
plants this fall. Taken up early and potted 
they make gorgeous house plants with 
blooms lasting ior six weeks. 

Read what Mr. James Clark says on page 
532 cf the December Flower Grower. 


COREOPSIS—Double Sunset—New double large 


flowers rich gold color. Fine for cuttings. 

PAGUGY, DUGIIT GEOWE: ..0ccccccceccacoccanse B.) 
LANCEOLATA—Best known, yellow.......... 40 
LANCEOLATA AURECULATA SUPERBA—deep 

yellow flowers with band of brownish 


yellow around center disc................. 55 
LANCEOLATA GRANDIFLORA—About 60% 
double. BtarGy GEOWIR. ..0cc.cce Se 


DELPHINIUM—Belladonna, Improved Cliveden 


Beauty—A strain we heartily recommend... .55 
BLACKMORE AND LANGDON HYBRIDS—Tall 

graceful spikes of bloom covered with 

largest individual florets. Clear shades of 


bine with COlOr VGTIGUORS........ccccccces - 09 
CHINESE — recommended for cutting and 

garden display. Deep blue............... 55 
LAMARTINE—Real gentian blue so desirable 

ae eee By f-) 


VETTERLE AND REINELT PACIFIC HYBRIDS— 
Strong wiry stems 3 to 5 ft. long, closely 
set with immense blooms, many double, 
plants resistant to mildew. 


ES ES She pied cba a boo A Raa e we oe Nieee ee 1.00 
isa falc te. 0d g- hi bicep sew wale eer 1.00 
ES ee iaea ee 
PASTEL AND LAVENDER SHADES........... 1.00 
SARE ees fr er eee reer 1.00 
BELLAMOSUM—Large spikes on strong stems. 

ee EE eae ere 55 
ELATUM HYBRIDUM INDIGO—True_ Blue 

RAE ee Eee te re ran 55 
LYONDEL—Seed grown from selected plants 

one of Michigan's finest private gardens... .55 





‘““My plants came Friday and 1! have never seen such 
lovely seedlings or such a generous dozen.” 
MRS. HENRY SOUTHWORTH, Petersburg, Va. 
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DO MAKE 








Per Doz. 
DIANTHUS—Alwoodi—beautiful carnation and 
pink hybrids. Double and single, mixed 
I oie os 9-Ask: <4 KA Wig as Se 75 


BARBATUS—Sweet William—Perfectly hardy. 
Early June: 


Midget Mixed—dwarf, colorful............ -40 
Newport Pink—beautiful salmon........... -40 
aad ig. 2% ah 05 6 Alb 6-4. 06005 b:4 hoa da -40 
CE ho. 505- 5, G:6nss G0 and acetate 00.04 erence 40 
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YOUR GARD 




































Per Doz. 
CAESIUS—Cheddar Pink—Rose flowers from PANICU 
Or rrr 55 doubl 
DOUBLE MIXED CLOVE PINKS—old fashioned for wv 
NR EY I o.o.0 0000 s-cscccecneees 55 ELENIU} 
LOVELINESS—One of the most outstanding t black 
varieties. Low grassy clumps with stems 10- : | RIVERT 
12 in. high. Laciniated petals.............. 1.00 crims 
HIGHLAND QUEEN ROSE HYBRIDS—Bright ft, hi 
scarlet, May to November................. 55 ELIANT! 
LATIFOLIUS ATROCOCCINEUS—Deep crimson plant 
Cs SEEN MR s ce tetseksevees chee evens 49 range 
PLUMARIS, CYCLOPS—Brilliant red fragrant BELIOPSI 
EN hao katack ana kos Haase ae 49 Blosst 
SPRING BEAUTY—Giant sized double flowers, old 
typically carnations in size and form. SCABRI 
SNE. Is. 0. 6:3.5 0 0p ohemeiive ein ebeaie 40 doubl 
SWEET WIVELSFIELD—Mixed colors. Single HIBISCUS 
flowers, ideal for rock garden or for use sed, | 
Te rrr er -40 HOLLYHC 
DIGITALIS (Foxglove)—Giant Shirley Hybrids varie 
Splendid strain for background planting, ALLEGI 
grows 6 to 7 ft. high, wide color range.... .40 COLOR. 
ENCHINOPS RITRO (Globe Thistle) showy thistle IMPERZ 
like plant with globular, metallic blue flow- NEWPC 
ers in July-Aug. May be dried for winter 
I Py ey RR a re ree 40 po 
: T 

EDELWEISS—Large flowered, 6 in.............. “55 APPLE 
CHATE] 
“‘You may be interested to know that the Korean Hybrid DEEP | 
Chrysanthemums purchased of you last spring made fine t LILAC 
growth and make a glorious show right now. SALMO 
JAMES E. MAZACH, Cleveland Hgts., Ohio SCARLI 
SULPHU 











Per Doz. 
ERIGERON—Speciosus Hybrids—Hardy peren- “The tw 
MAG, MOUA-Gil,, GHOU FS B..wscccsccccccccss 55 tion and 
ERYNGIUM—Amethystinum—Flowers of ame- aay 
ee SE ee errr ‘5S BE plants, 
GAILLARDIA — Burgundy — Brilliant wine - red orders fi 


flowers of large size. Long stems ideal for varieties. 


eS eee ee ere 40 
DAZZLER—Bright yellow flowers with maroon- 
I, I Sg 5:05 44:4 .d-p.0-016-4-6 4 awoke 40 
GOBLIN—Dwarf variety, 12 to 15 in. should 
ee I I oc 5iasccscceniicseescewe.e 75 
MONARCH STRAIN—Superb mixture of bright 
colored large flowering sorts............. 55 


PORTOLA HYBRIDS—Extremely large. Color 
range from reddish bronze to gold. Excellent 
I 55 ce ura wid.6.-4:45676 aa 418 0 ha Mae eiaroi bade 55 

THE KING—Magnificient large flowering 
variety. Large deep red centers edged 


with petals of gleaming gold. Sturdy.... .75 
TANGERINE—Large flowering variety for 
eS ree err eee 55 





“The plant order was mailed on the 25th. and arrived 
today the 28th. I call that prompt The plants are in 
good cond'tien and are good plants. Thanks.’’ 

MRS. E. G. McCALMONT, Xenia, Ohio 





Purp! 











Per Doz. 

GEUM—Borisii—Dwarf variety rarely penneNs 

12 in. Orange-scariet.............. . 

LADY STRATHEDEN—golden yellow.......... 75 
MRS. BRADSHAW—Very showy red......... as 

GYPSOPHILLA (Baby’s breath) — Paniculata— 
Tiny white blooms covering entire plant. 
a err terre 
SNOW WHITE DOUBLE— ft. high, most flow- 
Se CE WE, cis cae weenetccaeonee ene 


BUY ‘OLD HOMESTEAD” 
PLANTS for SATISFACTION 


RICHARDS\C 


« PLAINWELLIM: 





* Per Doz. 
KING EDWARD VIiI—Immense flowers on long 
9 graceful stems. Continuous bloom from 






1 am very proud of my gardens and many friends asked 
me where | bought them. | also wish to thank you for 
the two dozen extra plants you sent me. Thanking you 
again for iw excellent service and lovely plants.” 


A0 


40 
1) 





PANICULATA SNOW FLAKE—Improved strain, 
double flowers, abundant bloom. Splendid 
ie Se - Sci ais baad OCR b.06K 6454 0e4ee 

ELENIUM—Bigelovi—rich golden flowers with 
EE cso esa wae sine euen'e a sum siew'se 

RIVERTON GEM— Deep gold suffused with 
crimson, changing to solid red, grows 31/2 
i Terre eer oe 

ELIANTHEMUM, Multabilis *Mixed, Colorful 
plant for rock garden or border. Wide color 
range, yellow, rose, white................+. 

BELIOPSIS (Hardy Zinnia) Lemoine strain, 

Blossoms resemble double sunflowers. Deep 
Mins «i.a6.0.4be dbdbedas a5. 66 06h 
SCABRA ZINNEAFLORA—Golden yellow semi- 
RY TE a cdg © Sachem ees 

HIBISCUS (Giant Mallow)—Mallow Marvel— 

red, bell-shaped flowers on 4 ft. canes.... 

HOLLYHOCK DOUBLE—We have selected these 

varieties as best in» existence: 
oa gi Lae Sn Gi 54d. 07h wie RS 
COLORADO SUNSET sae ; 
IMPERATOR MIXED 
NEWPORT PINK ...... 
SOUVENIR MIXTURE 
TRIUMPH MIXTURE 

APPLE BLOSSOM ..... 

CHATER’S PRIZE 
ae 
| LILAC BEAUTY 

SALMON ROSE 

SCARLET BEAUTY 

SULPHUR YELLOW 











4-6 in. Pink blooms from July to Oct....... 55 
“One year ago last spring | purchased twelve dozen plants 
from you. Needless to say | was pleased with tho trans- 
action and quite surprised at the size of the so-called 


Per Doz. 


55 


5 


5 


-40 
-40 
-40 


055 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
55 
95 
55 
55 
55 
55 








lings.”’ STANLEY E. SAXTON, Saratoga Spgs., N. Y 


“The twelve dozen seedlings ordered arrived in fine condi- 
tion and are all placed. It has rained every day for 
awhile and every one of the seedlings seems to be coming 
on excellently. In fact all of your seedlings were real big 
plants. & am convinced that in the future all of my 
orders for perennials will go to you if you have the 
varieties. Thanks the fine service and the fine seed- 








IBERIS (Candytuft) Sempervivens—very dwari 
WHR WEG TOWOER., DOR... 0 occ cccccccccces 
GIBRALTARCIA — evergreen foliage, pure 
white blooms, good edging variety......... 
IRIS KAEMPFERI (Japanese Iris) Stately garden 
flower with ornamental foliage, large color- 
rr re 
SIBERICA (Siberian Iris), mixed.............. 
LATHYRUS LATIFOLIUS (Hardy Perennial Sweet 
Pea) climbing variety for arbors, banks or 
Se Se MO WES oy cee ss se cene eb ches 
LAVENDULA VERA—Sweet Lavender of the old- 
fashioned garden 


IATRIS (Gay Feather)—Pycnostachya—Rosy 
purple blooms, 5-6 ft. high 
SCARIOSA, White 










Per Doz. 


-40 
5 


55 


55 










blooms on seedlings | got from you {ast spring.” 
0. W. GUNNISON, Pawling, New York 


“My perennial seedlings came today as fresh as the day 
they were dug. | now have some dozens of delphinium 












ILIUM (Hardy Lilies) Formosanum—giant white, 
ee re ere 
LONGIFLORUM—Pure white trumpet, 3 ft. 


FROM THIS AD 


LIMICHIGAN 





Per Doz. 


ORDER NOW, DIRECT 


GARDENS 


NN i in dig os Gia ace hig ie ins eka 40 


‘ DIENER’S DOUBLE FRINGED—tThese magnifi- 
f cent blooms will run 75% double, many of 
uy ee ings ernest e them resemble chrysanthemums. These will 


es 2 ££ fear -75 
—- SCHAFTA (Catchfly) Very dwarf plant 





seedlings. this year they bloomed and were beautiful. 





S. FLORENCE HOTSCHER, Bronx, N. Y. 












































Per Doz. Per Doz. 
TENUIFOLIUM—(Coral utr) Scarlet blooms, STATICE LATIFOLIA (Great Sea Lavender). Lacy 
ee SOS SS eearre 1.00 foliage with misty bluish blossoms. 1-1/2 ft. .55 
LILY OF THE VALLEY, Convallari, Strong STOKESIA (Cornflower) Cyanea Blue—Clear 
well eyed pips of one of the garden azure blue flowers, stems 1-112 ft. high. 
PE ison 0 64605 40:045. 66% 4404062446299% 09 SE. Ge INS 5 os oc eben Wewe'wes'eendce ia 
LINARIA DALMATICA (Per. Snapdragon) Free THALICTRUM ADIANTIFOLIUM (Meadow Rue) 
blooming, yellow flowers.................+. 40 Tiny white flowers with foliage resembling 
LINUM PERENNE (Hardy Flax) Fern like foliage, Maiden-hair fern. Blooms in June.......... -40 
BE SE I Sons cdcicncccscsnsesee es 40 TRITOMA (Red Hot Poker)—Showy autumn 
LOBELIA CARDINALIS (Cardinal flower). Fine flower resembling Yucca.......... jeshens 2.00 
for moist shady places—red blooms, August- TUNICA SAXIFRAGA (Coat Flower) 
| SE Pe ee eee 295 Ornamental grass-like foliage with tiny 
LUNARIA BIENNIS ALBA (Honesty)—Silvery Sy SD. Sicwnneeekeacd ae bidhoudcenmene ¢ 
white panicles used in winter bouquets.... .55 
LYCHNIS (Catchfly) Chalcedonicc—Vivid scarlet, “I am so pleased with the plants ordered from you. They 
fine for hardy bordersz.............seseeees -40 for ‘the extras," and arrived in good condition. Thank you 
VISCARIA SPLENDENS—!!2 ‘:. profuse....... «55 MRS. GEORGE E. WELLER, Akron, Ohio 
MATRICARIA (Feveriew)—Ball’s Dbl. White— 
Dbl. flowering, pure waite................ 55 Suc tien 
MYOSOTIS APLESTRIS (Forget-me-not) Ideal for VALERIANA (Garden Heliotrope) Rubra Coc- 
rockery or edging. Blue..........-.....-++ -40 cinea—bright scarlet, 3 ft.................. 55 
NEPETA MUSSINI (Ground Ivy) Compact bushy VERONICA—Amethystina—dwarft form 12 in. 
plants, lavender-blue flowers.............. 40 Pink bloom June-July...................... 55 
OENOTHERA. (Evening Primrose) Aromatic flow- LONGIFOLIA—30 in. blue................... -40 
ers and foliage, lavender................-- 55 
PAPAVER NUDICAULE (Iceland Poppy) “I think you ought to know how more than delighted we 
YELLOW WONDER—Buttercup yellow....... 55 PK as - we purchases from you. 
0 —_ 
PLATYCODON (Bellflower) Early Giant Blue— omitting ‘those that died at once and which. you replaced, 
ich blue, extra large flowers, Showy, All have bloomed or are blooming.’ 
CN CN Me nc eon nd sc bet ci smceaicde 55 MRS. F. E. BULLOCK, Westboro, Ohio 
GRANDIFLORUM—2 ft., summer blooming.... .40 
VIOLA (8 Per Doz. 
“‘The seedlings came very promptly and were such a joy Sew, waiiet Boosted Dwarf flowers 
to unpack and plant. 1! fear | shall not grow my own Pp Y: 
again when | can buy such grand perennials from you APRICOT—Rich apricot shades.............. 55 
and in Michigan. 4 am more than pleased and wish you BLACK IMP—Coal black............ ere 55 
0 know i ank you.’ JERSEY GEM—Sweet, violet-blue..... ——— 
NGELA M. ‘ADAMS, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. KING HENRY—Puc> viclet................ "75 
WALLER FRANKLIN MIXTURE—blues and yel- 
Per Doz. BN ee. Re oe. se nue ageecacue 55 
POLEMONIUM COERULEM (Jacob’s Ladder) ARKWRIGHT RUBY— Richly colored, ruby- red 
Showy, free flowering plant for sunny be velvety sheen. Fragrant and beauti- - 
border, easily grown, blue flowers........ , ee. ere tee ee eer eR errr Pyar d 
PYRETHRUM (Painted Daisy) Robinson's Hy- gg ~~, Fee ee 5 
brids, large rose and pink flowers on tall ith 1 arge flowering type 
| Gg Aevkewlaaenl MR alia MO poe 75 ae ong stems. Pure sky blue, long 
Also in field grown transplanted plants, DP 08565506 40-6bt0. 000006000000 b00NS a 055 
¢ each, $2.00 per doz. I ° 
ROSEUM HYBRIDUM—c'ear pink............ 40 SPECIAL! Russell Lupines 
pe i gar ae ees tics vane 40 The wonderful Lupine discovered in England just 
ing various red shades. Fine for cutting, a short time ago and which has swept the coun- 
attractive in bed or border. Very hardy.. .55 try by storm. Giant flower spikes several feet 
RUDBECKIA (Cone Flower) Autumn Tints— in length. Brilliant colors in wide range, make 
Splendid for mixed bouquets, hardy........ 55 a spectacular display. 
PURPUREA—Rosy purple, 3-4 ft............. 55 f 
AUTUMN TINTS — Beautiful new autumn We have several thousand of these growing as 
shades. Extremely hardy variety. 3 ft. seedlings which will be ready for shipment about 
Se a nearer 5 June Ist. These will be shipped right in the 2% 
NEWMANII—Stems 2 ft. high. Bright yellow : : : A a a 
flowers through late. summer and fall. 255 - eg = wet _— they + 2 tartan as this - 
SALVIA AZUREA (Meadow Sage) Blue flowers Sale way to transplant seedlings of this 
on willowy stems. 4 ft............0..000005 40 ‘Strain. Write us early if you want us to reserve 
SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES (Soapwort) pink, trail- your plants for you. 


img plant SOF TOGROFY. ... 2.2 .cscccrsscceses 40 SPECIAL MONEY SAVING PRICE only $2.60 
SCABIOSA CAUCASICA (Pincushion Flower) soft 


lavender, ideal for cut flowers. June-Sept.. .55 vor doz., not prepaid. 




















HOUSE HYBRIDS—large flowering wide color 
RS Se ae err aren 255 
CAUCASICA PERFECTA—Large flowering im- p £ C j A L Oo FEE ew 
proved form. Lilac-lavender.............. 55 
“Have iowt, finished an Oe eee —— be * F FREE PL, \ ITS 
0 ster ° en 0 e 0 ow orou 
delighted I om with the very fine plants. They were such Save Money 
Wy Ag ng J a Se : : 
a wou n 
1 -— my ilondes 4 your wonderful plants and the We will send you FREE, two 
perte way you pac em ns 
MRS. C. E. P. MURRAY, Camp Hill, Pa. ne ee of bon pay <4 de 
scrideda on 1s or e two Ifolliow- 
Per Doz. ‘ing pages, retailing at not more 
—— DAISY (Moonpenny) Alaska—Slender . 
in. stems, flowers white with golden pe tg sae dozen, with ai 
cain eee ¥ Ue CN ecerecererssereessececcoere -40 order tor ten dozen or more Pp ants 
= a itiaaaaes flowering, later than . . 
a aneilporneen petty 2 40 selected from this list. 
DwAM BOUQUET—Dwarf variety fine for 
rock garden or borders. Large flowering, Send Your Or der Ear ly 
RR or - eer eree - 05 
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O not delay work with trees. 

You can do much, just now, for 

that choice little backyard orchard 

that gives, besides its specialty, interest- 

ing and colorful foliage, flowers, attrac- 
tion for birds, and shade. 

Perhaps some of the trees need to be 
moved. Do this at once while they are 
dormant, and there are cool, moist con- 
ditions. Make holes large enough so 
that roots will not be cramped. Set at 
the same depth as before. Lighten the 
soil, when heavy, with compost, peat moss 
and sand, but fertilize very little until 
growth starts in spring. 

If you wish to have more fruit trees 
find out about varieties, and then make 
your choice. 

A giant-fruited persimmon tree is a 
first elass investment. It will not grow 
too large, is ornamental, is almost sure 
to bear soon, and will give naturally- 
ripened, rich flavored fruit hard to get 
otherwise. ; 

Have you a fig tree? Figs just right 
are very difficult to obtain in the market. 
But, off the tree and into the mouth at 
the proper moment, figs are most deli- 
cious. Their culture is simple. 

And very early in spring do you not 
crave loquats large ones with meaty 
flesh and refreshing juice? For these, 
pick a tree that is budded to an improved 
variety. The evergreen leaves have a. lush, 
tropical appearance, and there will be 
sweet-scented flowers in November. 

Then, too, you can have ripe peaches 
(not hard, green bullets) m May... 
white-fleshed, pink-cheeked ones from a 
Mayflower tree. 

Should you want a citrus tree, select 
a hardy one like Satsuma Orange, or a 
dwarf tangerine. Either makes a beauty 
spot, perfumes the garden, and _ bears 
excellent fruit. 

For a locality almost frostless an avo- 
cado is desirable, But it is best to plant 


February in Southern Gardens 


OW we plant Roses—all the Roses 
we can buy of good stock and 
sareful selection. No matter how 

many times we have to spray them, they 
are worth all the care we give them. How 
they repay us! 

Soil on the acid side, shade’ from after- 
noon sun and—this is a new and most 
important point—not too much pruning, 
either when putting out the new Roses 
or after they have developed and been 
errowing for two or three years, will give 
flowers of every tone and color, except 
blues, in season and out. Plant Roses 
from February 15 to March 15, in all 
gardens and parks below the fall line. 

Favorite hybrid teas are the red 
Etoile de Hollande, Charles K. Douglas, 





Garden Tips for Southern Calitornia 


Mary C. SHaw 


a rather hardy one. Do not plant citrus 
or avocado trees till all danger of frost 
is past which will be after the middle of 
the month. 

It is not worth while to put out trees of 
our commonest fruits, and an_ over- 
abundance of fruit can be a real nuisance. 

There are many flowers that do well 
underneath trees as they seem to like 
filtered sunshine. Try Pansy, Viola, 
Godetia, double Nasturtium, Gypsophila, 
Larkspur and Nemophila. 

Set bare-rooted Roses, hardy peren- 
nials, shrubs and vines while dormant 
and the selection is still good. 

Become familiar with the habits of 
plant material before buying. Very satis- 
factory shrubs for general use are: 
Duranta having lilae flowers followed by 
vellow berries; Coprosma for a compact 
shiny-leaved background; Purple Plum, 
a tall grower, for accent in foliage effects; 
Daphne with very sweet-scented bloom; 
and Rock Roses for loads of bright blos- 
soms with a minimum of care. 

A really outstanding vine is the Bur- 
mese Giant Honeysuckle, Lonicera hilde- 
brandiana. It is an almost constant 
bloomer with large clusters of 6-inch-long, 
white to orange-buff flowers that are very 
fragrant. The leaves, too, are most at- 
tractive. Plant in rather light soil, and 
partial shade. This vine does not mind 
a few degrees of frost. 

The Orchid Vine, Stigmaphyllon lit- 
torale, a strong grower, would be beauti- 
ful if it never had a flower,.as the leaves 
in spring are of many colors, turning to 
olive-green later in the season. Its showy 
yellow blossoms appear from July on. 
This vine is not hard to grow. © 

Very late in the month early Dahlias 
that are already starting growth can be 
put in. Pick for them an open spot that 
has good drainage and full sun. Spade 
deeply and add compost if the soil is 
poor, Dig holes 8 inches deep, but cover 


Jutta Lester DILLON 


and Ami Quinard, with the hybrid per- 
petuals General Jaequeminot and Gloire 
de Chedane-Guinoisseau. Southport is 
new and Rome Glory and MceGredy’s 
Searlet with Mary Hart and Texas Cen- 
tennial are all dependable. 

Golden lights from pale yellow to 
deep bright orange are found in Mrs. 
Pierre S. duPont, the leader, Mrs. E. P. 
Thom, Golden Dawn and Golden Rap- 
ture, Roslyn, MeGredy’s Yellow, Sister 
Therese, Golden Ophelia and Sunburst, 
by many considered the most dependable 
and easiest to grow. 

Blush and pink tones are needed and 
Dame Edith Helen, Briarcliff, Mary, 
Countess of Ilchester, Madame Butterfly, 
Rapture and Mrs. Charles Bell, are all 





the tubers with only 3 inches of soil till 
well started. Then, fill in as they grow. 

Plant Glads every two weeks for a 
succession of bloom. Four inches in 
depth is about right, with a teaspoonful 
of complete plant food 2 inches below the 
corm. Glads like sun and rich loam 
with plenty of moisture. 

These general favorites are very effec- 
tive in groups of 6 or more of a kind 
in front of shrubbery, in drifts of har- 
monizing colors, or in broken rows. If 
set rather close, 4 or 5 inches apart, some 
“an be cut and there will still be a fine 
showing, and the plants will not require 
staking. 

Before February is over sow in the 
open ground seeds of Marigold, Lark- 
spur, wild flowers, African Daisy, Cal- 
liopsis, Lupine, Hollyhock, Hunnemannia, 
Nasturtium, Seabiosa, Candytuft and 
Mignonette. 

In flats start Petunia, Aster, Lobelia, 
Ageratum, Delphinium, Agathea, Myo- 
sotis and Nemesia. 

Tigridia and Canna ean be planted out 
late in the month, and tuberous Begonias 
should be started in pots. Do not forget 
the leaf mold for these. 


OR the greater number of Roses this 

is pruning time. Before you cut and 
slash make intimate acquaintances of your 
Roses. They are individuals, and differ 
as such. So, what some relish others de- 
test . . . and will show it! 

A while back my Roses were all pruned 
as for “forcing Roses,” severely, with 
the object of having a few very large 
flowers. Some varieties responded, the 
remaining ones rebelled ...and_ took 
their own sweet time for a come-back! 

Wateh Carnation cuttings. When but 
very little root has formed plant into the 
ground at once. Unlike most other rooted 
cuttings Carnations go back if left in 
the sand just a bit too long. 


good. Editor MeFarland is considered 
by many the most consistent bloomer of 
all hybrid teas. Paul Neyron and George 
Arends with the Australian Daydream 
make a well rounded list. 

Frau Karl Druschki is our best white 
Rose although Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, 
Caledonia, and the white Maman Cochet 
and the white Damask Rose give good 
results. 

Roses splashed with more than one 
color are intriguing and interesting and 
lovely. Edith Nellie Perkins, Betty Up- 
richard, Margaret MeGredy, Condessa de 
Sastago, R. M. S. Queen Mary, Countess 
Vandal, Talisman and President Hoover 
give steady bloom. 

(Continued on page 99) 

















Clubs Sponsor Roadside 
Beautification 


HE National Council, many of the 

State Federations and the more active 
separate garden clubs have a special com- 
mittee on roadside beautification, often 
called roadside development. Development, 
in the minds of some gardeners, may mean 
beautification but the terms are not en- 
tirely synonymous. To the highway depart- 
ment, the layout of a road, elimination of 
dangerous curves, insecure roadbeds, etc., 
may be the only points considered. These 
are important essentials, but beautification 
goes much further. It adds the artistic to 
the practical. To accomplish this, garden 
clubs must work with highway departments. 
A friendly interchange of views will bring 
wonderful results. 

Perhaps all do not know that for sev- 
enteen years there has been a National 
Roadside Council, for the protection and 
development of roadside beauty, with head- 
quarters at 119 East 19th Street, New York 
City. Its stated object is to promote the 
picturesque simplicity of rural scenery with 
special reference to the abuses of outdoor 
advertising, and to promote a similar re- 
tird for dignity and amenity in our towns. 
Any individual and organization may be- 
come a member of this council. <A great 
deal of information and enthusiasm could 
be obtained from the official publication, 
“The Roadside Bulletin.” All sorts of 
organizations interested in this subject al- 
ready are members and dozens of co-operat- 
ing organizations, national, state and re- 
gional, are listed. The chairman writes 
that their work does not deal with plant- 
ing so much as with “highway zoning and 
other forms of highway control.” 

Connecticut is far along in highway beau- 
tification. The Bureau of Roadside Develop- 
ment of its Highway Department publishes 
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from time to time a pamphlet, “Along 
Connecticut Highways,” which gives the 


history of its work and 
showing results. 

We quote the following paragraph from 
this pamphlet: “Apparently within the 
next few years all of our state highway 
departments will be improving their road- 
sides and waste areas, for it has already 
been proved that there is a utilitarian as 
well as an aesthetic value to this move- 
ment, and that anything that can be done 
to improve the appearance, reduce the cost 
of maintenance, and give the public a bet- 
ter use of our roadsides will be not only a 
pleasing but a profitable venture.” 

Most states have already done much 
along this line and the federal govern- 
ment has advanced the cause considerably 
by requiring that a portion of all federal 
funds for highway construction shall be 
used for landscaping roadsides. 

Every garden club can promote this work 
in its home town or county but must first 
make a thorough study of what really 
makes for roadside beauty, what is suitable 
and desirable, what to plant that will not 
grow too high and will not spread into 
neighboring fields as weeds. Successful 
landscaping and planting in other places 
are the best guide. It is always best to 
use native material, as it will thrive best 
on little care and on the whole is most 
appropriate. 


many pictures 


Garden clubs could also accomplish won- 
ders if they would plan to contact service 
stations and lunch rooms along roadways. 
A committee of a few members who would 
be the most skillful in dealing with pro- 
prietors should be appointed. Few of the 
latter would fail to do their best to co- 
operate if the reasons are put to them 
thoughtfully. 


In Connecticut much careful study has 
been given to how best to develop the 


roads and preserve,'as well as add to, the 
beauty of the state. They have wisely 
linked conservation with development. When 
it is necessary to remove plants in order 
to lay out a road, all good material is 
transplanted for future use. Nurseries 
have been established on cheaply acquired 
lots in each section of the state for the 
preservation of this native material. Later, 
when planting is being done, much of the 
material for landscaping is near at hand 
at a great saving of state funds. 

The authorities also have made a study 
of what trees are desirable. These are 
listed, with reasons why they are best and 
also why others are not advised. It is a 
big subject, as all landscaping is, and 


there is room for honest differences of 
opinion. 
The Connecticut Highway Department 


sums up its activities under four headings 
or classifications: (1) Those that have a 
utilitarian value; (2) those that have an 
aesthetic value—usually these first two are 
combined; (3) those that have a safety 
and recreational value; and (4) those that 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS (Utica, N.Y.) 





have an historical value. Each one of 
these has a value distinctly its own and 
all combined add to the safety and pleas- 
ure of our highways, decrease the cost of 
maintenance, increase the value of adjacent 
property, add to the health and. recreation 
of the traveling public and advertise our 
state to our visitors.” 

That just about sums up the situation 
in all other states. Those having a great 


deal of tourist travel have given more 
attention to roadside development and 
beautification than have the others. We 


would like to hear of activities along this 
line from other states and individual clubs. 

There is a special feature of roadside 
beautification upon which we would like 
reports—the planting of bridges, either ap- 
proaches or turning abandoned bridges into 
gardens. We know of two of the latter and 
have been asked for advice on how to best 
plan the former which is by far the more 
usual type. Help others by sending in all 
reports possible. Good photographs of 
such plantings would be desirable. 


Fort Worth Garden Center 


NE of the most notable garden centers 

is at Fort Worth, Texas. It is located 

in a section of the greenhouse of the Fort 

Worth Botanic Garden and is sponsored by 

the Texas Federation of Garden Clubs in 

collaboration with the Fort Worth Park 
Board. 

The Botanic Garden consists of 374 acres 

of natural forest, rolling lawns, formal and 
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Clubs of the Coastal Region 





The Coming Spring Flower Shows 
February 28-March 6—21st National Flower Show of S. A. F., 
Mar. 1-3—Palm Beach Flower Show, Society of the Four 


March 4-9—Spring flower show, Eaton Auditorium 
March 9-17—Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden Show, the 


11-16—Annual 
March 11-16—New England Spring 
March 11-16—Annual Philadelphia Flower Show, Com- 


Mareh 23-31—Detroit Flower Show, Convention Hall 
March 30-April 7—Annual Chicago Flower Show 
25-28—Southern 
Horticultural Center 
May 1-5—Eleventh Annual California Spring 


Visitor’s Guide to Southern Gardens and Pilgrimages 


Feb.-Mar.—Mobile Azalea Trail, Mobile, Ala. 

Feb.-Mar.—Bellingrath Gardens, Mobile, Ala. 

Feb.-Apr.—Magnolia Gardens, Charleston, S. C. 

Feb.-May—Middleton Gardens, Charleston, S. C. 

Mar. 2-Mar. 23—Annual Pilgrimage, Pilgrimage Garden Club, Natchez, Miss. 
Mar. 24-Apr. 7—Natchez Pilgrimage, Natchez Garden Club, Natchez, Miss. 
Mar. 29-Apr. 1—Mississippi Gulf Coast, Pageant sponsored by The Garden 


May-June—My Old Kentucky Home, Bardstown, Ky. 
May-June, Aug.-Sept.—The Hermitage, Hermitage, Tenn. 
Oct. 15-June 1—McKee Jungle Gardens, Vero Beach, Fla. 


International Flower Show, Grand 


Flower Show, Mechanies 


California Spring Flower Show, 


Flower Show, 




























informal gardens, and was built entirely 
with relief labor in 1932 and 1933. re- 
quiring fifteen months to complete it. 

The Garden Center is hostess house for 
the Botanic Garden and custodian of the 
Ruth (Prof. Albert Ruth) Herbarium and 
the Garden’s herbarium of pressed and 
dried plant and flower specimens, mounted. 

The Botanie Garden is open to the pub- 
lic at all times and the Garden Center 
is open daily from 9.00 A.M. to 5.00 P.M. 
ready to help with free service to all. At 
10.00 A.M. each day, except Sunday, there 
are lectures and demonstrations on topics 
of interest to gardeners and garden club 
members. During the summer lectures and 
moving pictures are given each Friday 
evening. Broadcasts are on every Thursday 
afternoon, 

On Saturday mornings during the sum- 
mer, programs are devoted to the children 
and during the school year teachers and 
pupils carry on their nature study here. 

The headquarters of the Texas Federation 
of Garden Clubs, Ine., are at the Fort 
Worth Garden Center. Mrs. Will F. Lake, 
the state president, is also a park board 
commissioner and director of the Garden 
Center. This Garden Center being not only 
closely connected with Fort Worth authori- 
ties but directed by the president of the 
Texas State Federation has an advantage 
over most centers in its ability to spread 
information and enthusiasm all over the 
state. A combined aim of both Federation 
and Center is to establish centers all over 
the state in communities of five hundred 
or more. 

Visitors from other sections of the coun- 
try marvel at the wonderful spirit of co- 
operation among the various civie bodies 
of Fort Worth. The Park Board, Women’s 
Club, Garden Club and Board of Eduea- 
tion all work together. It is said several 
hundred thousand visitors annually enjoy 
the pleasures and privileges of the Botanic 
Garden and the Garden Center. What these 
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New York’s Tropical Gardens 


The Tropical Flower Garden (above), 
which was opened in November in the 
New York Botanieal Garden conserva- 
tories, presents a composite picture of 
an outdoor garden in warm regions. 

Here will be found plants familiar in 
Florida and Gulf State gardens: Snow- 
bush, Angel’s Trumpet and Coral Tree. 
Adjoining the Tropical Flower Garden is 
the Tropical Rain Forest (shown left) 
where Orchids bloom in the ecrotches of 
moss-draped trees and strange plants 
grow in dense, moist shade, as, for in- 
stance, Heliconia aureostriata (right), 


people have done other communities could 
do if they would work together in harmony. 


The Council’s Flower Show Pamphlet 

N response to queries, we have several 

times had occasion to recommend the 
revised pamphlet of the National Council 
of State Garden Clubs, “Judging the Ama- 
teur Flower Show.” The committee mem- 
bers by whom it was prepared are from 
eight different states and thus represent 
all sections of the country with their vary- 
ing conditions. 

No club, big or little, that stages flower 
shows, should be without a copy which 
can be obtained from Executive Head- 
quarters, National Council of State Garden 
Clubs, Ine., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, for fifty cents. If desired in quanti- 
ties there is a slight reduction. 

For the horticulturist, the points that 
make for a good exhibit of specimens are 
given and also judging scales as compiled 
by various flower societies. All possible 
questions on how to put-on a flower show 
are answered with information on all the 
usual classes, including various scales for 
judging. In fact every phase of the sub- 
ject, except non-competitive judging, is in- 
cluded even to the principles of arrang- 
ing for judging. 


Garden Club Officers! 


Write today for details of our special 
offer on five or more subscriptions to 
FLOWER GROWER. More garden 
clubs than ever before are ordering 
FLOWER GROWER under our group 
subscription plan. 


Garden Club Department 
THE FLOWER GROWER 
Albany, N. Y. 

















New Officers of the American Iris Society 

T the annual meeting of The American 
A Iris Society held in Chicago, December 
16, Wm. J. McKee of Worcester, Mass., was 
elected President for 1940, D. F. Hall of 
Chicago, vice-president, H. R. Watkins of 
Washington, D. C., secretary, J. P. Fish- 
burn of Roanoke, Va., treasurer, and F. W. 
Cassebeer of New York City, editor. Di- 
rectors elected for three years are: F. W. 
Cassebeer, New York City; Prof. E. 0. 
Essig, Berkeley, Cal.; Dr. H. H. Everett, 
Lincoln, Nebraska; and Dr. R. J. Graves, 
Concord, New Hampshire. 

The 1940 spring meeting will be held at 
Chicago and will include garden pilgrim- 
ages to Nebraska, Iowa, Indiana and IIli- 
nois. 


A Promising New Club 
ROM C. S. Jackson of Clearfield, Penna., 


in a letter of thanks for a loan of year 
books says, “It may interest you to know 
that we held an organization meeting one 
evening Iast week. While the attendance 
was not as large as we had hoped, it was 
composed of people who are greatly inter- 
ested in gardening, and whose enthusiasm 
is not likely to wear off soon. In _ other 
words there were no Morning Glories in 
the lot. The club membership has every 
prospect of being divided almost equally 
between women and men, which I believe 
to be best. (How splendid! ) 

“When the club is functioning properly, 
news of our accomplishments and attain- 
ments will be sent and possibly they may 
be of assistance to others.” 

Mr. Jackson kindly adds a P. S. saying, 
“For several years I have been a regular 
and interested reader of the Garden Club 
Department conducted by you in FLOWER 
GROWER.” (Readers, please note that re- 
ports you send in are of interest and help 
to others, especially in encouraging ama- 
teurs to start garden clubs in their lo- 
cality.) 
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Information, Please! 


ae santa want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Night-Blooming Cereus Doesn’t 
Bloom 


How should I care for my Night 


blooming Cereus? This plant is 4 





| years: old, stands 5 feet high, had 
2 blooms last year, and only one 
i this season. It is in full light but 
not direct sunlight. Occasionally the 
h ends of the leaves get dry like paper 
f and must be cut off. The long leaf- 
' less “runners” I also remove. 

What is the correct type of soil 
and method of watering, both sum- 
, mer and winter? Should it be fer- 


tilized, or receive applications of 
bone meal or lime ?—KATHERINE 
GOELZER, ( Wisc.) 


Double Violets in Florida 


Possibly some of your readers 
could advise me regarding the prop- 
er methods for growing double Vio- 
lets in Florida. 

I have had some healthy looking 
plants the last two winters, but 
bloom has been practically nil—just 
a few hard undeveloped blooms on 
the end of stems that lie flat on the 
ground. 

What type of soil is best and what 
fertilizer 1s best suited to these 
plants ? 





The single type does well here, 
grows strong stems, large flowers and 
very fragrant.—GrorGE M. Berks, 
( Fla.) 


Onion Seed Sowing Problem 


Please tell me how to germinate 
onion seed evenly in boxes in the 
spring. I have sowed seed in rows 
in boxes 6 by 12 inches, the soil and 
treatment of all boxes being the 
same, but some boxes come very thin. 
I water then all alike and cover the 
seed the sume depth. What soil 
mixture is best for onions and how 
should the seed be treated? When is 
the proper sowing time?—ELMER 
Brices, (N. Y.) 


What Weeping Pink Shrub 
Is Hardy? 


I would like to create a delightful 
picture by planting a small flowering 
tree or shrub to arch or droop toward 
a little pool in my back yard. It 
must be hardy in Wisconsin, and 
probably should have pink flowers. 
I would appreciate names of a few.— 
H. P, Ginsky, ( Wisc.) 


Fuchsia Flowers Fall 


Please tell how to care for a Fuch- 
sia. I have one. It has beautiful 
foliage, makes bloom, but the blooms 
drop off as soon as they come out. 
I water it every day. I must or it 
will drop its foliage—(Mrs.) Ewiza- 
BETH TUSCHER, (Penna.) 


Searching for Gladiolus 


In “Garden Bulbs in Color” by J. 
a e McFarland, R. M. Hatton and 
Dp. J. Foley (Macmillan, 1938) there 
are, among others, illustrations in 
color of 4 very pretty Gladiolus: 
Anna Eberius, America, Ruth Hunt- 
ington, and Heavenly Blue. 

I have gone through several cata- 
logues without finding them men- 
tioned. I wonder if they are as good 
as they look in the book? Are any 
readers of FLOWER GROWER acquaint- 
ed with them? Where can corms be 


purchased ?—H. F. Dunuam, (N. H.) 


Pyracantha and Primula 
Problems 


My Pyracantha coccinea lalandi 
does not berry. It makes a large 
handsome bush against a brick wall. 
Last. year it bloomed but blighted 
as in previous years. Does the brick 
wall harm it? I had to cut it back 
about half one year. 

{ have a large selection of Pri- 
mulas, and they seem to be very 
temperamental ; some are nice, 
healthy plants, just to pass out on 
me, especially the Cashmiriana. What 
is wrong? Would appreciate an an- 
swer.— (Miss) B. WaIL, (W. Va.) 


How to Grow Crotons? 


Please tell me something about 
the culture of Crotons, soil, temper- 
ature, and so forth. They seem 
difficult to grow indoors in the north. 
—(Mrs.) Jupson L.  BRAINARD, 
(N. ¥.) 








Dahlias Stored in Barrels 


Answering H. W. 
cember 


Dorring (Mont.) De- 


It is very easy to store Dahlia roots so 
they will keep through the winter and not 
dry. We do not dig the roots until after 
we are sure that they are thoroughly 
ripened. Then we dig the clumps and cut 
the old stalks off within one inch of the 
crown. We have barrels cleaned in which 
we first place about 2 or 3 layers of old 
newspapers in the bottom. Then we put 
in Dahlias to fill the barrel, covering with 
another 4 plies of newspapers to keep out 
the air. We store our roots in a separate 
cellar, keeping the temperature between 
40 and 50 degrees. At intervals we sprin- 
kle the concrete floor to produce moist 
air and occasionally leave a window open 
on mild days. If our instructions are fol- 
lowed I am sure Mr. Dorring will not 
have any trouble in keeping his Dahlias. 
We now have 18 barrels in storage, over 
450 varieties, and they are all keeping 
fine—C. H. Jonnson, (0.) : 


Another 


I have tried many ways of storing Dah- 
lias to prevent withering, the most sue 
cessful being to use a box or other con- 
tainer, covering the bottom with sand 
barely moist (not wet) then add a layer 
of Dahlia tubers, then sand, until all 
used, covering well with sand. Peat moss 
slightly moistened may also be used, 
again being exercised to eliminate surplus 
moisture as it will cause rotting. Store 
in a cool frost-proof place. 
roots through the winter and if they 
shrivelling sprinkle slightly with water. 
method is to store in slatted crates 
using alternate layers of potatoes and Dah- 
lias, but I find the potatoes sometimes de- 
cay.—(Mrs,) D, C, SmMiru, (Texas) 


Examine 


Culture of Wax Plant 


Answering Mrs. A. W. Herda (N. D.) 


January 


Hoya carnosa or Wax Plant has fragrant 
blooms in the spring. 
difficult to grow in a mixture of fibrous 






This plant is not 


loam and peat, with some chareval. Good 
drainage is important, as it will not stand 
stagnating water at the roots. Keep it in 
the resting stage during winter, but do not 
cut off the old flower stalks as they produce 
flowers for several years 

The plant is a slow grower and seldom 
needs repotting. Its #rial roots will hold 
it to its trellis or support. It grows to 
8 feet or more. Propagation is by cuttings 
or layers,—ISABEL CHAMBERLAIN, (IIl.) 


How to Grow Love Apple 
Answering Mrs. Burrus E, Bushnell (N. Y.) 


December 
The garden Tomato has many relatives 
which belong to the genus Lycopersicon. A 
most interesting and instructive garden club 
program could be in a display of specimens 
of all these kinds. Let évery member grow 

one or more. 
The Christmas or Love Apple you refer to 
is Solanum aculeatissimum. This latter term 
refers to the very spiny or thorny stems of 
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the plant. You will not confuse it with 
any other once you have grown it. To have 
many fruits you must plant the seeds in- 
doors, early as possible. Germination is 
excellent but slow as Peppers. Transplant 
to berry-boxes or other containers, feed and 
harden off so that plants are out-of-doors in 
good condition as early as weather permits. 
As the fruit spots or shrivels when frosted, 
let any not mature, or colored nicely hang 
on the plants. Lift entire plant with pliers, 
tie cord around roots and hang in the base- 
ment like any Tomato plant. You will en- 
joy cutting the fruits as they ripen. Rub- 
ber-like in texture they keep several sea- 
sons. One or in quantity they are most 
decorative in Gourd arrangements, corsages, 
or wired by stems to evergreens to make 
attractive table centerpie es.—( Mrs.) R. L. 
Ross, (0O.) 


Dahlias Stored in Garbage Cans 


Answering H. W. Dorring (Mont.) De- 
cember 

After trying various ways of storing 
Dahlias I have decided that using metal 
containers with metal covers keeps the 
tubers in excellent condition. I first soak 
the tubers in a solution of pyrethrum and 
water and then dry. Lay carefully in con- 
tainer and put in a cool place. I have 
found that the best container is a garbage 
can, but any metal can that‘ could be 
covered will be suitable. It is well to look 
at them occasionally.—J. L. LONGLEy, (IIl.) 


Reviving Cannas 


I have tried to raise Cannas, but have 
had poor results in the blooms after the 
first year. They,seem to run out and pro- 
duce small slim blossoms. Can anyone 
tell me how to treat them so they will 
come true to original planting with the 
large blooms?—J. L. L. Lonetey, (II1.) 


The Canna, of course, is a rank growing 
plant which requires heavy fertilization 
and considerable water during the sum- 
mer. A few varieties like Mrs. Pierre S. 
DuPont do not winter over well in a dor- 
mant condition and so must be potted and 
kept growing slowly in a greenhouse all 
winter. The others need merely to be dug 
in clumps and the soil left around the 
roots to keep them from shrivelling. 

Many people pot up the divisions late 
in the winter or early spring and _ start 
them into growth so as to get a longer 
growing season. Often it is more conven- 
ient to plant these divisions in deep flats 
because they require less care.—EDITOR. 


Slipping Double Petunias 


Answering Ralph Russell (Nebr.) November 

It is a very simple matter to. slip Pe- 
tunias. This is the method of a home-maker 
who grows them in her living-room windows. 
Someone with a greenhouse might do it dif- 
ferently. 

Choose a nice green branch growing from 
the base of the plant, preferably one that 
is not woody and that has not yet formed 
flower buds. Break it off close to the 
ground. If it is not woody, it should break 
off easily. A good length is from 3 to 5 
inches. Carefully strip off the leaves from 
the lower half and insert this part of the 
stem into the soil previously prepared. Be 
sure that the old plant is in good health 
and is not dry or wilted. 

If the long blooming branches must be 
used for slips, cut off and discard the part 
which has been carrying the blooms. Even 
if that part of the stem should throw roots, 
it seldom has strength to throw new leaf- 
buds. Cut the remaining part of the stems 
into shorter lengths, and proceed as given 
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above, stripping away the lower leaves of 
each piece and retaining some upper leaves. 
One may be planted to each container or 
several about an inch apart. 

Ordinary garden soil ~ part to 4 part 
sand, has been a good rooting medium for 
almost all kinds of houseplants grown 
from slips. Baking the soil prevents fungus 
growths and destroys weed seeds and in- 
sects. It is an easy matter to slip a pan 
of soil into the oven after the weekly 
baking is done, and so have it ready when 
needed. 

After the slips are planted they should 
be well-watered, and at no time should they 
be allowed to dry out. If they wilt a bit, 
invert a glass tumbler over them. They 
should be placed in a warm window but not 
in full sun until they are rooted. If the 
slips look fresh and green for a week or 
ten days one can be reasonably sure that 
they are rooted and growing. 

Petunias are like Geraniums in that the 
roots must be somewhat pot-bound to bloom 
well in the house. They make a great mass 
of roots and a large blooming plant will 
need water almost daily.—PAULINA FRISCH, 
(Nebr.) 


I have tried the following method of 
slipping double Petunias and have found 
it workable. Get a large pot and stop up 
the bottom with a cork. Fill this large 
pot with sharp sand, and in the center of 
this place a smaller pot. Put the Petunia 
slips in the sand and fill the small center 
pot with water. Do not water the sand 
directly, but keep the center pot filled. 
Since this plan has worked for me, I hope 
it will answer your problem, — ( Mrs.) 
MINNIE M, Nose, ( Penna.) 


More Fragrant Tulips 


Answering Magda Bradenburg, (Ill.) No- 
vember 





To be sure there are scented Tulips—all 
of them I guess, but it is no credit-to them. 
Not all have a sweet odor. Some have, but 
the dull soapy smell characteristic of Tu- 
lips is by no means absent. Tulips were 
not made to be smelled, but to be looked at. 
Smell something else instead. 

The sweet smellers I have known have 
been mostly, if not all, qf the Cottage type. 
The common Ellen Willmott is about as 
rich in odor as any.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, 
(Mo. ) 


Very few Tulips are fragrant compared, 


with the number that are scentless. But 


watch any visitor who sees your Tulips. If 


you cut some for him, or if you have a 
bouquet of them anywhere near, he will 
bury his nose in the flowers to learn if they 
are as fragrant as they are beautiful. 

I like my flowers to have sweet odors, 
and for some time I have kept a list of 
Tulips described as sweet-scented. Each 
fall one or two varieties are added to my 
collection. 

The earliest one I have is General De 
Wet, an orange colored flower with fine 
thread-lines of searlet all through it. It 
is long-lasting when cut and brought into 
the house and has very fine fragrance. 
Others: among the Early Singles are Fred 
Moore, Ellen Moore, Golden Chief, Olym- 
piade, Thomas Edison, Prince of Austria, 
and Yellow Prince. 

So far I have only found three among 
the Breeders for my list. Prince of Orange 
has some sweet odor, and the new expens- 
ive Jessy is so described. Dom Pedro was 
ordered but must not have been ‘true to 
name as the flowers did not answer the 
catalogue description in color or fragrance. 





The Cottage Tulips have more fragrant 
flowers than the Breeders, and the Dar- 
wins do not seem to have any. Ellen Will- 
mott, a pale yellow, and Orange King, 
orange with rose edge are very good. Ingles- 
combe Pink, which is a late bloomer, is fine 
in border and vases and does not disappoint 
when the nose whiffs it. Inglescombe Scar- 
let has not yet been tried, but the lily- 
shaped, orange-scarlet La Merveille has fine 
perfume and coloring. 

Among the newer hybrid Tulips, Am- 
brosia proved itself worthy of the name: 
it probably is the sweetest-smelling of all 
I have tried, but Barbara Pratt had no 
fragrance as far as I could tell. 

In studying Tulip species two were found 
described as having fragrance, Sylvestris 
and Persica. Both of these are yellow. One 
wonders if it is from these that our few 
fragrant Tulips are derived, as most of 
them seem to have some yellow tones in 
their composition. — PAvuLINA FRISCH 
( Nebr.) 

I have grown for years a Tulip, May- 
flowering, called Mon Tresor that is gold- 
en yellow and delightfully fragrant. This 
variety also is valuable for forcing as it 
blooms very successfully from bulbs pot- 
ted, kept in a coldframe until January or 
February and then brought into the house. 
—RosertT T. Jackson, (N. H.) 

There are a number of Tulips that have 
a decided scent although I have never paid 
enough attention to this trait to note the 
varieties. The species Tulipa sylvestris is 
definitely scented and I recall a late Cot- 
tage sort named Macrospeila had a_ rich 
scent. I have observed the Lily-flowered 
Alaska has a sweet odor and I seem to 
recall that Siren, the first Lily sort, also 
has some perfume. T. sylvestris, by the 
way, used to be called Florentina odorata. 


—T. A, WEsToN, (N, J.) 


Pink-leaved Geranium Identified 


Answering Mrs. EB. A. Crooker (N. Y.) 
December 
The Geranium probably is Sunset Ivy 
Geranium. See the catalogue of North 
Street Greenhouse, Danielson, Conn.— 
(Mrs.) E. M. BULKELEY, (Ky.) 


We have grown this Geranium for many 
years and have recently identified it as 
Pelargonium Madam Margot, commonly 
known in New England as the Sunset Ivy 
Geranium. The plant is slow growing and 
white edged leaves will sometimes revert 
to the plain green Ivy Geranium. These 
shoots must be removed at once, other- 
wise the entire plant will turn green.— 
Joy L, LoGEE, (Conn,) 


Why Canterbury Bells Did Not Bloom 


Answering Marie Podgajser (Minn.) No- 
vember 

I have had Canterbury Bells that did not 
flower the summer after planting, and I 
believe it was because the seed was sown too 
late or that they were too thickly sown. 
Last year I sowed the seed early and thick. 
This spring I thinned, but not all flowered 
that were left. Those that flowered were 
cut off and pulled out. I have a_ thick 
stand of plants left that are looking very 
thrifty at this time. 

Two years ago I sowed the seed late and 
the following summer only a very few flow- 
ered; the others flowered the second sum- 
mer.—W. W. Cook, (0O.) 


(Continued on page 84) 
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never before seen in Zinnias. 


doors. (germinate 86%). 
beautiful 
buff, rose, lavender, 

all their combinations. 


apricot, 


seed farm. 





, Giant flowers in all light shades; the overlaying 
colors on the petals make the flowers reflect an iridescence 


Growing in the field, they were the most delightful array of 


"pastel" color combination you could possibly imagine. De- 
scribed on page 72 of the 1940 Free 

Catalog. 

Harris’ Northern-Grown 


Supreme Hardy Lupins 


Lupin seed grown here on Moreton Farm in the 
North is better adapted to your soil and climate. 
The plants are easily raised from seed sown out- 


Harris Supreme Lupin Mixture contains all of the 
colors of Lupins we have ever seen: 
blue, 
Described and pictured 
in color on page 75 of our 1940 catalog. 


1940 cataocue now ready 


Our new catalog of Harris Seeds and Vegetables illustrated tn color, 
describes accurately the best of the newest flowers and vegetables, and 
contains many interesting suggestions for your garden. 


Here on Moreton Farm we are large growers of seeds and plants 
selected for quality, vigor and adaptability to the northern climate. Our 
catalog gives you the opportunity of buying these seeds direct from our 
it will pay you to send for the catalog today. 


etc. 


Joseph Harris Co., 15 Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 





and in 





Send for 
free 
Catalog 

















The completeness of cultural by sending five 3 cent stamps 
facts and floral helps in our to cover delivery costs and 
new catalog can’t be found in handling. Or, we will send it 
any book you can buy. But 25¢ express collect. 

you can have this Wayside one 





True 


SCARLET THOR 


Four Inch Blooms 


to life cole 


THIS BOOK CAN’T BE BOUGHT 


MONK [eo (R CEN go [1a K) 


AMERICAN 


No matter what climbers bloomer. Excellent for cut- 
you may have, don’t fail to ting. Foilage luxuriant all 
add Horvath’s new giant summer. Hardier than any 
flowered crimson red Thor. other red climbing rose. 
Quick grower. Profuse Each $2.50 Dozen $25 
Remarkable Horvath roses, known for their 
exceptional hardiness and freedom from dis- 
ease. have exceptional merit. All are 
profuse bloomers. All are easy to grow. 
Catalog lists many other roses. None con- 
tains an equal collection of fine hardy plants and bulbs, 
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wm Just Published —NEW—Up-to-the-Minute!=— 


YOUR INCOME TAX 





Over 
100,000 
copies of 
THIS BOOK 

have 
been sold! 











“Your Income Tax,” by J. K. Las- 
ser, C.P.A., is new, completely up- 
to-date, covers every Federal in- 
come tax requirements and every 
change of the past two years. 
Written in simple, untechnical lan- 
guage, it is the quickest and most 
accurate help ever devised for in- 
come tax payers. 

This book will save a great deal 
of your time, enable you to keep 
your tax down, and avoid the 
trouble of later assessments. We 
offer it on this double guarantee: 
1. Look through it. If you do not 
agree it will be of definite help— 
return it, your money will be re- 
funded. 2. OR—after you have 
made out your return with this 
book’s help, if it has not actually 
saved you time and money, return 
it then, we will refund its full price 
to you. 


ACT NOW—tThis book is 


HOW TO KEEP IT DOWN 


1. By knowing each and every deduction to 
which you are justly entitled. 

2. By learning how to prepare your income 
tax return quickly and correctly ... thus 
avoiding future assessments, penalties and 
interest charges. 


This Book Includes 


Check Lists of Exemptions 
and Deductions 


to make sure you overlook nothing to which 
you are justly entitled. It contains: 

178 Items Which You May Exclude From 
Your Gross Income. 

75 Different Taxes Deductible by an Indi- 
vidual. 

9 Types of Charitable Contributions Which 
Have Been Approved as Deductions. 

225 Deductions Which May Be Made if You 
Are Engaged in a Trade, Business or 
Profession. 

40 Changes in the. law during 1939 affected 
by statutes, rulings and decisions. 

15 Recommendations as to Security Trans- 
actions. 

122 Deductions Which May Be 
Salaried Men and Women. 


Made by 
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Beverley Nichols 


AUTHOR OF “DOWN THE GARDEN PATH” 


tackles and solves a basic 
gardening problem — what 
to do with an ill-shaped, 
desolate seemingly unplan- 
nable strip of earth. 


“Green Grows the City” 























Mr. Nichols’ 
don suburb was just that, and it 
gave him nightmares. 
finally did is told, and illustrated 
with diagrams and photographs 
—in this sparkling book. An 
inspiration and a delight, and a 


















“garden” in a Lon- 
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available at all book and = SIMON AND SCHUSTER, Inc., Dept. 46, . > , , , > 
department stores ... oF = 386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. . permanent book for your garden- 
direct from the publishers. - Please send me immediately,.e¢f -copies of 4 ing library. 
$ 00 4 Mh an Income Tax’’ at st ay ; for, which I = 
enclose my remittance. t is erst ooc that if s a 
PRICE 1 § this book does not defi ve me both time ® With ten pages of photographs 
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FLOWER GROWER 











BOUQUET DAHLIAS 


Hundreds of home bouquets, in dozens of color 
combinations from a few plants of the dainty 
miniature and pompon dahlias. Pick your favor- 
ite colors from this wide selection. Send your 
order today. Orders filled in rotation while stock 
lasts. 

Miniatures 35c ea. 
Baby Royal, rose 

Bish. of Landaff, scarlet 


Buckeye Baby, orange 
Coronne, white 


Pompons 25c ea. 


Cardinal, red 
Darkest of All, 
Dee Dee, lavender 
Edith Mueller, apricot 
Dahliadel Joy, yellow Honey, dark yellow 
Fairy, pink Johnny Peppin, red 
Glorious, red Little Beeswing, cherry 
Joan, deep pink Mary Munns, lavender 
Little Jewel, pink Morning Mist, white 
Mrs. P. O'Neil, orange Sherry, purple 

Peytie Conway, violet Snowclad, white 
Scarlet Pimpernel, red Yellow Gem, br. yellow 


maroon 


Bagatelle, purple Little David, orange 
6 roots for ..... $1.75 6 roots for ..... $1.15 
12 roots for ..... $3.25 12 roots for ..... $2.00 


Plus Carrier Charges Express 
Please send check, express or P. 0. Money Order. 


DELIGHT-U GARDEN 
Box 5633 Indianapolis, Ind. 


We do not issue a list or catalog. See page 47 January 
Flower Grower for other listings. 


ORCHIDS —1,000 Varieties 


To amateurs we offer a large assortment of flower- 
ing plants and unflowered seedlings from $3 up. 
For the exhibitor our collection contains many 
unusual and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 








Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 
L. SHERMAN ADAMS ‘CO. 
Welleslev Growers and Importers Mass. 





VITA — B — ONE 


A stabilized, non-aqueous solution of pure crys- 
talline powder Vitamin By. 
To use: add 1 drop to 1 quart of water. 


Reinvigorates root growth on indoor 
Seedlings grow faster and healthier. Transplant with safety. 


2 oz. $1.00. 1 oz. 60c (dropper in bottles). 
Garden Chemical Co. Livingston, N. J. 


Y WIST- by 


PAT PENDING TRADE MARK REG. 


a Just a twist of the 
wrist with the handy 


and outdoor plants. 





LUV, PLANT-TIE 


..and your plant is tied securely. ‘Twist-ems’ are 
dark green strong tapes with wire reinforcing that 
make perfect plant ties. No twine, raffia or shears 
needed. Place around stem and support; twist ends 
between fingers; stem is tied securely. For nurseries, 
estates, amateur gardeners. “Makes plant tying a 
pleasure” writes Mrs. H. Sands, Pasadena. For plants, 
vines, shrubs and arranging flowers. Box of 125 (8 
inch long) 25¢. Box of 250 (4 inch long) 25. At your 
Garden Supply store or write: Germain’s, Hotkap 
Mfg. Div., 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, makers. 
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fruits, ¢ _ se Fn vert 
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ie 
Special Quantity Prices Pecos 


to - na 
Nn CO. 
THE STORRS & HARRISCD ainesville, Ohio 


SUPERIOR GLADS 


Do you wish to receive a copy of my new catalogue? 
It is out this month and a copy is free for the ask- 
ing. In it are listed many of the best new varieties 
together with a number of special collections. Here 
is one of the Specials: 





AMBERGLOW NEW ERA 
ANGELES RED DAWN 
ARIADNE RIMA 
COLOSSUS REWI FALLU 
CONQUEST SIEGFRIED 
IRAK VALERIA 
MRS. E. J. TOON ZUNI 


One large bulb of each of these for $2.50 
or 2 medium bulbs of each for $3.00 


GRANT E. MITSCH, Lebanon, Oregon 





FEBRUARY, 1940 





Queries and Answers 


(Continued from page 82) 


Concerning Canterbury Bells I might 
state that I had the same experience in 


1938 in San Francisco. In disgust I threw 
away many plants and then divided the 
clumps of the rest. In 1939 the plants 
from the divided clumps produced the most 
prolific bloomers I have ever grown. I 
might add that with most Campanulas, if 
the dead blooms are carefully removed 
from the plants before the seeds start to 
form the reward in prolonged blooming 
will be greater than in almost any other 


family. Persicifolia is especially generous 
in this respect.—FRANK W, WEYMOUTH, 
(Calif. ) 


Greenhouse Particulars 


Answering Charles M. Hamlin 


November 


(Penna. ) 


In the hope that my experience may be 
of some benefit I will give some of the 


points relative to a greenhouse we built 
last year. 

There are so many things to consider, 
such as location, heating, etc., that what 


one may need to know for one location will 
be of little help in another. 

We built a greenhouse 8 by 14 feet on 
the south side of the house. There is 
some shade in the morning, up to eleven 
o’clock from a large Oak tree, but in the 
winter when the leaves are mostly gone 
the shade is not heavy. The remainder 
of the day there is full sun. There is ¢ 
basement window 15 by 30 inches opening 
into the greenhouse about two feet from 
the floor and near the east end. It never 
becomes freezing cold in this basement and 


much of the time it is warm enough in 
there that this window can be left fully 
open. This furnishes plenty of fresh air 


because the greenhouse 
a small gas heater which is 
set under a table 30 “inches wide, 8 feet 
long and 30 inches high. This makes 
a warm bench on which I set plants requir- 
ing warmth more than others. Those not 
requiring so much heat are placed in a 
cooler part of the house. 

I have no thermostat but I soon found 
that by taking a look at the temperature 
two or three times during the evening I 
van set the gas so that the temperature 
will stay very close to that required for 
the night. I keep it as near 55 at night 
as possible, that of course, when the out- 
side temperature is lower than that. In 
order to do this it is necessary to have all 
eracks and openings tightly chinked and 
puttied. Due to using gas it is necessary 
to let some fresh air in, but by taking the 
air from the 


which is necessary 
is heated by 


warmer basement it saves 
gas and does not cause a draft. 
As we are renting, we built this green- 


house so it could be moved. There are 
two ends, one side and one top sections of 
the frame. The ends are bolted to the sides 
at the corners and the top section bolted 
onto the ends and side. The side of our 
house serves as the north side. We made 
frames in three sections for the south side; 
in two sections for the east end and one 
section and a door in the west end. These 
frames are ghzed with 12 by 12 window 
glass except that a few of the panes are 
cut down because we could not work out all 
the openings the same size. We made our 
own frames. A concrete foundation was 
made and the frame is bolted down to the 
foundation by bolts that are bedded in the 
concrete, 





The roof 1s covered by 4 hotbed sash ex- 
cept that they lack about 2 feet of being 
long enough. The remaining space is at 
the back side and is covered by a roof of 
shingles made in two sections and hinged 
at the back so they can be raised for ven- 
tilation. We have made the roof with in- 
sufficient pitch and there is always trouble 
keeping putty in the hotbed that 
when heavy rain comes there is some 
trouble about leaks. However, this has not 
caused much trouble. We plan to change 
the roof another year, give it more pitch 
and use something more substantial than 
hotbed sash. I would be glad to get some 
pointers ,on this. 


sash so 


We probably do not have nearly as cold 
weather here as in Pennsylvania as we 
think it is quite cold when the temperature 
gets down to zero. On any sunny day in 
the winter it is necessary to turn the fire 
out and very often open the ventilator a 
little when the sun gets well up, but on 
cloudy days it is necessary to keep the fire 


going all the time. 
Last winter we had the house nearly 
full of Chrysanthemums until January. 


These were grown in pots. After they were 
out of the way we made a bench and start- 
ed quite a variety of seedlings. Had one 
Cyclamen and one Primrose that bloomed 
all winter equal to any I ever saw. These 
were kept in a cool part of the house. This 
winter we do not have so many Mums, but 
have the house full of potted plants such 
as Geraniums, Begonias, Coleus, Poinset- 
tia, bulbous plants, ete: 

I had often been told that house plants 
could not be grown where there was gas 
heat, but our plants seem to do very well 
by gas heat in the greenhouse. I water 
plentifully and on sunny days often spray 
the whole house and contents. When this 
cannot be done, in cloudy weather, I wet 
the floor down well. The floor is of dirt 
covered with a good layer of coarse gravel. 


—J. O, Mort, (Mo.) 


Pansy Seeds and Plants 


Answering Mrs. G. A. Leggett (N. C.) No- 
vember 


You can obtain Pansy seeds from Mrs. 
Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Ore.—Giants and 
Ruffled. I also have a catalogue from Pit- 
zonka’s Pansy Farm, Bristol, Penna., and 
expect to order plants from them in the 
spring. 

I have sown seeds both in spring and 
in August, and have had fine results. 

Watch young robins as they pull and 


eat 2- to 4-leaf Pansy seedlings as well as 
Russell Lupine plants and Delphiniums.— 
(Mrs.) Roy O, ELuiTHoRP, (Penna.) 


A Variegated Iris , 


Answering H. B. Sutton (0O.) 


If you would write Chrysanthemum 
Acres, 1027 Boynton Street, Glendale, Calif. 
you will find they have some very good 
variegated plants, including a very pretty 
bearded Iris with a lovely blue flower and 
variegated foliage, the foliage itself be- 
ing like the tail of a pheasant—bright and 
pretty —(Mrs.) Nat SmyTuHe, (Calif.) 


December 


Source of a Good Fern 


Answering Mrs. Florence Arnett (Colo.) 
January 
Lomaria gibba or Blechnum gibbum ean 
be obtained from Henry A. Dreer, 1306 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
—ELprRepD C. GREEN, Horticulturist, Gar- 
field Park Conservatory, Chicago, (IIl.) 































The All-America 
Vegetables 
EEDSMEN, colleges, government sta- 


tions and home gardeners have con- 
tributed to: the development of new vege- 


d tables, a few of which have been selected 
this year for awards by the All-America 
judges. 

Leading the vegetable novelties for 

1940 is a bush lima bean named Baby 
E 
; 
f 








Yellow Tomato Mingold 


Potato. This Silver Medal winner is a 
thick but small seeded lima or butter 
bean. It grows like a'very sturdy Hen- 


derson lima with a flavor like Fordhook. 


Unlike some others it sets pods from 
early blooms. 
The next Silver Medal winner is the 


early yellow tomato, Mingold, developed 
at Minnesota Experiment Station. With 
yellow tomatoes increasing in popularity, 





Toana Hybrid Sweet Corn 


this one should become a favorite. It is 
early, ripening with Bonnie Best, and 
has the size and shape of Marglobe. 
Deep Heart Fringed Endive, another 
Silver Medal winner, will appeal to salad 
lovers because of its broader leaves and 
(Continued on page 86) 
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WIDER COLOR RANGE! HARDY! 


Here’s big news for every flower lover! 
The new Pacific Strain Delphinium actu- 
ally is 80% to 90% double. With ordi- 
nary delphiniums you are lucky if the 
plants come 30% double, but this new 
type is 80% to 90% double—in a whole 
range of new colors from light blues to 


upright position in a breeze, instead of 
breaking down. You will want this re- 
markable display of new colors in 80% 
to 90% double flowering delphiniums 
in your garden THIS YEAR—and they 


deep purples and varitoned! 

In addition, the new Pacific Strain Del- 
phiniums are very hardy, and vigorous 
growers. Their stems are tall, excep- 


are available at a special introductory 
price. But the supply is limited—it is 
best to get your order in early—send at 
once for complete catalog with descrip- 
tions and natural-color photographs! 





tionally strong and flexible, returning to 













Never have you seen such an array 

® of fine values for your garden this 

year! 92 pages, many in natural colors, showing 

you the new ,Delphiniums, the famous Azaleamums 

with hundreds of blooms first year, the startling 

Dazzler Carnation, all the other latest novelties and 

all the old favorites for your garden—at sensation- 

ally low prices! It’s FREE! Write for your copy 
of the Kellogg Catalog TODAY! 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 2549, Three Rivers, Mich. 
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Begonia Rose 


BEGONIA ROSE 


is known among Dayton, Ohio florists as the 
Wedding Dahlia. A beautiful soft raspberry 
shade. See December, 1939 Flower Grower 
for description. 


NELLIE G 


A new white pompon originated by George A. Shee, 
the creator of Snowsprite, the best White Miniature. 
This pom will go far in its future winnings. 

Plants $1.00 


GRAB BAG BARGAIN 


10 different large flowered Dahlias, roots, ‘unlabeled, 
postpaid for $1.65. See December Flower Grower 
for other bargains. 


1940 Catalogue now ready. Free on request. 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
HARLEY T. PECK & SONS 


Dept. F. Lebanon, Ohio 








THIS NOVELTY 
EXCLUSIVE WITH 
MICHELL’S 

Golden Jubilee Marigold 
(Early Dwarf; Chrys- 
anthemum- Flowered) 
Produces large double 
flowers in golden yel- 
low, orange and light 
yellow. Send for large 

25c packet. 


SEED HOUSE 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


508 Market Street 


MICHELL’ 








ZANT’S DAHLIAS 


Famous Michigan Grown, Rated for Performance 
in Our 1940—36 Page Catalog 


ROOTS and PLANTS from 
Michigan's Finest Dahlia Farm 


ZANT'S WILDWOOD GARDENS 





Box 2160 Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Adirondack Sunset.... $.75 Margrace ............ $.75 
Dixie Ravenscroft..... 30 Maryland Orange..... 30 
Eagle Rock Fantasy... .35 Miss Glory 1.00 
Freda George ........ 1.25 Monmouth Champion.. .25 
Greater Glory ........ 1.50 Mrs. Gecrge Boutillier .35 
H.R.S. 35 Myra Howard ....... 25 
Hunt’s Velvet Wonder .40 ae 30 
Janet Southwick...... i = 25 
Jimmie Foxx.......... 1.00 Thos. Edison......... .25 
Josephine G.......... -25 White Wonder........  .35 









SPECIAL! Any $5.00 order of 
above sent postpaid for $3.00 
Specify time desired 
Free catalog, listing over 150 
varieties, all at reasonable prices, 
including the best of the 1938 
and 1939 introductions. Also 
Gladiolus. Stock guaranteed 
clean, strong. 
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Grow Climbing Roses 


as Shrubs 


Cuester D. WeprIcK, (Ont.) 


JT XPERIENCES this past season 
have convinced me more than ever 
4 that climbing Roses flower much 
more freely when grown as shrubs. One 
large plant of Dr. Van Fleet, many years 
o!d and on its own roots, has spread to 
a huge oval 30 feet in diameter. It had 
literally thousands of blossoms—a perfect 
floral picture. A New Dawn plant, also 
on its own roots but younger, has grown 
to a spread of 20 feet, its lower limbs 
resting on the ground and rising to a 
height of five feet or more in the center. 
It was a sheet of bloom in June and, in 
fact, it never was without flowers up to 
November. The reclining branches root 
to the ground naturally and I. have no 
doubt both it and Dr. Van Fleet will get 
still larger if I feed them well. 

Breeze Hill is wonderful this way. 
Doubloons does well and the Brownell 
climbers bloom and grow marvelously in 
a way that is a joy to see. On one plant 
of Golden Climber, a limb three feet long, 
had 60 buds and blooms growing in huge 
sprays, some as many as eight in a 
cluster. Since this variety blooms over 
a long period it was lovely for weeks. 

Lemon Pillar is bez wutiful—regally mag- 
nificent—but it sets buds so freely that 
part of them should be removed to get 
quality bloom. Bonnie Prince, a compar- 
atively old large-flowered multiflora with 
Tausendschon blood, is the acme of pur- 
ity in its white color, and Ida Klemm, a 
duplicate in white of Crimson Rambler, 
has a distinetiveness all its own, but the 
most exquisite of all whites is Silver 
Moon. Its foliage is possibly the finest 
possessed by any climbing Rose—a legacy 
of its Cherokee blood—making a perfect 
foil for its flowers borne with a riotous 
abandon that makes it breath-taking in 
its floral effect. Papa Gouchault, the bet- 
ter Crimson Rambler, has grown to a 
spread of 15 feet, perfectly self- -support- 
ing. It was a blaze of crimson glory for 
weeks and new eanes that will be still 
longer are growing lustily. 





R. HUEY, with its distinetive color, 
does splendidly and another favorite 
of mine is Blaze, well named when grown 
this way. Ghislaine de Feligonde, an old 
multiflora with perfect foliage, produces 
blooms in large sprays of flowers of a 
wonderful coppery shade that, alas, soon 
fade in strong sunshine. Planted with a 
northeastern exposure their beauty lasts 
and it blooms recurrently. 

Zepherine Drouhin, old but still indis- 
pensable, does splendidly and often the 
last fine blooms in my garden come from 
it. Mary Wallace, with its beautiful large 
wild-rose-pink flowers, is magnificent and 
occasional blooms come after the June 
display. Von Scharnhorst, the recurrent 
ironclad pillar Rose, a lutea hybrid, looks 
like a ereamy-white Clematis when in 
bloom and is marvellously effective when 
its branches weep gracefully under their 
weight of floral beauty. 

It is a well-known fact that canes of 
climbing Roses, trained in a horizontal 
position, bloom much more freely their 


whole length and this was the reason 
I began first growing them this way. 
Roses grown by this method should be on 
their own roots. In fact, I am convineed 
all hardy climbers should be grown this 
Way as soon as wood is available in suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Another factor in favor of growing 
this way is that the bases of the plants 
are protected from the burning suns of 
midsummer, so dry weather “does not 
affect them the same and the wood does 
not harden as quickly. Some climbers, 
grown in the ordinary way, in extremely 
dry seasons, go into a state of semi-dor- 
mancy, even if well fertilized, and with 
the fall rains grow with great vigor, pro- 
ducing sappy canes very susceptible to 
winter injury as there is not time for 
them to ripen properly. 

Also, where climbing Roses of doubtful 
hardiness in severe winters suffer severely, 
the snow will often drift around plants 
grown as shrubs, forming a natural pro- 
tection that brings them smiling through 
to greet us later with a riotous bloom. 

If nurserymen grew at least their stock 
plants this way I am sure the complaints 
so often heard from Rose lovers of secant 
or no bloom on their new climbing Roses 
would soon be a thing of the past. The 
old saying that “like breeds like” is 
strikingly exemplified when bads or eut- 
tings are taken from heavy-blooming 
Rose plants, and it is certainly a short 
sighted policy to get mass production at 
the expense of the goodwill of the Rose- 
loving public who get completely dis- 
gusted with many meritorious sorts that 
have been the innocent victims of too fast 
propagation. Later, after the feverish 
rush to produce them passes, many get a 
well-deserved place in our Rose gardens. 


All America Vegetables 


(Continued from page 85) 


deeper hearts. The heart is white in- 
stead of cream. : 

Ioana, a light yellow hybrid sweet corn 
having 12 to 14 rows of grain and 8-inch- 
long ears, matures in midseason. This 
Bronze Medal vegetable resists wilt and 
is recommended to home gardeners. Credit 
for origination goes to Dr. E. S. Haber 


-of Iowa State College. , 


Fordhook Pepper, a Bronze Medal win- 
ner, fruits in upright elusters of 5 to 7 
peppers, which are rich — turning to 
crimson. It has thick mea 

Evergreen Parsley won _ ‘able Men- 
tion and should replace the Double Curled 
variety for it has heavy, dark green 
foliage and is resistant to frost injury. 





Endive Deep Heart Fringed 
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M. G. 


HAT ‘‘lambs’’ city men are when 

they start to plant country homes! 
With visions of “orchards leoking lazy 
with neglected plenty” and _ vineyards 
flowing with ruby and amber wines they 
send for a score or two of nursery cata- 
logues which so entrance them with lovely 
“portraits in natural colors” of blushing 
peaches, luscious pears and bloom-covered 
plums and grapes that they want to buy 
the whole list. 

When they have only catalogues to 
tempt them they are comparatively. safe, 
for business acumen will curb their de- 
sires; but when these volumes are fol- 
lowed by salesmen—too often it’s a case 
of “who shall decide when doctors dis- 
agree?” 

I know one estate owner who threw 
up his hands because of the golden- 
voiced blandishments of a certain agent 
to whom he ultimately gave carte blanche 
instructions to “plant a good orchard for 
home use and local market” only to dis- 
cover, when the trees came into bearing, 
that he was over-loaded’ with unsalable 
varieties. 

The same salesman took advantage of 
another man by planting twice as many 
trees as should have been planted in the 
available area. 

No conscientious nursery representative 
will take advantage of an uninformed 
patron; but will advise to the best of his 
ability and knowledge as to what not to 
plant as well as what will be desirable. 


* + * 


There is no death! The leaves may 
fall, 
The flowers may fade and pass away; 
They only wait through wintry hours, 
The coming of the May. 
BuLwer-LyTron 


* * * 


An old Persian proverb applies with 
specific force to the nursery business: 
“The priceless ingredient of every product 
on the market is the honorable integrity 
of him who makes it—that quality stands 
for true worth.” 

Experience and-observation prompt me 
to declare that the nurseryman is the 
backbone of the stock he sells and that 
the number of honorable nurserymen is 
legion. I may also say the same about 
seedsmen. 

This statement I make in simple justice 
to an often maligned body of men, the 
nature of whose business is peculiarly 
difficult, exacting and liable to carping 
criticism, but to whose splendid work 
America owes an unpayable debt of 


gratitude, not only for the propagation 
and distribution of standard varieties of 
fruits, flowers, vegetables and ornamen- 
tals, but still more for the testing, intro- 
and 


duction and dissemination of 


superior kinds. 


new 










Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


KAINS 


The fires of summer are never out. 
They are only banked in winter, smolder- 
ing always in the flower buds asleep be- 
neath the snow. And the fires of hope 
for the human race are never out—not 
so long as the love of flowers smolders, 
as surely it does, in every human heart, 
ready to brighten and burst forth into 
burning in even the dreariest of lives, 
if only the snow-drifts will melt, and let 
in a breath of spring. 

DauLas Lore SHARP 


* * * 


“You’re always talking about Aunt 
Gussie’s lentil soup,” said Skippy, “What 
are lentils?” 

“Well,” explained his companion, 
“they’re really peas that are trying to be 
pancakes.” 

N.Y. Journal and American 


% * * 


Somebody suggests that the odor of 
lime-sulphur solution is so offensive that 
the bugs would rather die than smell it. 


* 7 * 
Perennial Fever 


On winter nights when winds grow 
chill 

And snow embanks the window sill, 

We thumb the eatalogues and make 

Our garden list. In March we stake 

Our last red cent to pay the cost. 

In April, when the final frost 

Is spent, we fill the ground with seed, 

In May and June we pray and weed 

And watch and wait. July the first, 

When into bloom each bud has burst 


And every plot’s a garden gay, 
We close the house and go away! 


CaROLYN SioatT 
Saturday Evening Post 


* * * 


“T am disappointed in this seed cata- 
logue.” 

“As to how?” 

“T don’t see any improvement in the 
beets or tomatoes. These look like last 
year’s models.” 


~~ * * 
Dull tools are always balky! They 
increase the amount of effort to make 


them work, cause bad wounds that won’t 
heal quickly, and thus injure the shrubs, 
trees amd vines on which they are used. 
Sharpen them and see how much better 
they behave. 





OREGON GIANT PANSY SEED 


For PROFIT and PLEASURE! 


To be sure of true stock order your 
seed direct of the originator and 
grower of this unexcelled strain. 
MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS 
Canby, Oregon 





1 pkt. 600 seeds, mixed...... $1.00 

3 pkts. 600 seeds, mixed.. 2.00 

Trial pkt. 175 seeds, mixed.. .35 

Cultural Directions and Suggestions 

for Marketing Pansy Plants on 
request. (See what Mrs. Rena Bauer and Mrs. N 
Bailey say about the Ellis Oregon Giants on page 36 of 
the JANUARY Flower Grower.) 









The New 
Sensational Gladiolus 


“LORD SELKIRK™ 


| Developed from an X-rayed Seed 


The outstanding characteristics 
of this unusual white Gladi- 
olus are its fine form, 12 open 
florets on a 26 bud spike and 
8 petal florets instead of the 
usual six. A sure winner. 


1939 Awards 


One Award of Merit 
One Silver Medal 

Two Bronze Medals 
One Grand Champion 
Two Reserve Champions 


The above awards received by 
LORD SELKIRK were col- 
lected at the New York 
World's Fair, N.E.G.S. Show 
at Boston, Canadian National 
Show, Minnesota Show and 
Winnipeg Show. 





Prices are greatly reduced this 
year sO everyone can now 
grow this: fine variety. 


Lord Selkirk 


Free Catalogue 
Featuring:— 


e THE WORLD'S BEST VARIETIES 
. e “CHATTERBOX REVIEW" 

@ BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS 

® BLOOMING DATES 

@ TRUTHFUL DESCRIPTIONS 

@ HELPFUL HINTS 

e@ “HALF AND HALF OFFER," 
in. which you select one-half of the varieties 
you want from my catalogue, the other half 
are listed in the offer. The amazing part is 
that you receive 2 or 3 times the value for 
money remitted. A heretofore unheard of offer. 


We Guarantee 


that you will get what you want, at prices that 
are right and that orders will be taken care 
of promptly. In other words we guarantee 
satisfaction. 


LOUIS R. FISCHER 


4824 Penn Ave. So. 


‘3 BEAUTIFUL NEW PERENNIALS 


Chrysanthemum, Lavender Lady 











| Hardy Aster, Harrington’s Pink 

Shasta Daisy, Esther Reed 

SPECIAL { One each of the three for. .$1.25 

| OFFER Three each (nine plants)... 3.00 

Order direct from this adv. Send for our new 

| 1940 catalog of over 100 varieties of hardy 
plants. etc. Free on request. 


Carroll Gardens, Box F, Westminster, Md. 


PORTLAND ROSES 
"The World's Best" 


SPECIAL—6 extra fine, No. 1 pid 
roses, our selection of popular varieties, 
postpaid. 








two year old 
$3.00 


16 page catalog in beautiful colors, 300 
OUR NEW varieties, including the world’s latest and 
finest introductions is FREE — showing postpaid prices. 
WRITE FOR IT NOW! 
PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY 


7240 S. E. Division Portiand, Oregon 
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Finest Varieties 


For Prices—Send 
for Catalog to 





Gladiolus California 


CARL SALBACH 


644B Woodmont Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


=, CAMELLIA 
4¢ JAPONICA 


one-year plants from pots— 


and variegated—$2. 25 postpaid. 
sizes 

















wilt 


pink, 
catalog showing larger 


white, 
Write for 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES pre Ga. 


Box 910-F. The South’s Oldest Nursery 














For Bloom this Spring 
AQUILEGIA 


(COLUMBINE) 
Scott Elliott Strain 
spurred hybrids, in a wonderful 


colors and color combinations. 
old field grown plants. 


Mrs. 


Long 
range of 
Strong, 2 yr. 


3 for80c; 10 for $2.10 ; 25 for $4.00 ; postpaid 


Send for your copy of our beautifully illus- 
trated Perennial Guide—ready in March. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 


Box FG Bristol, Pa. 
right in your own garden 


ADVENTURE growing rare treasures from 


the four corners of the earth. 
Write today for 


























your copy of our 1940 illustrated 
catalog which will soon be ready for distribu- 
tion, It will describe the choicest and best in 


IRIS « AMARYLLIS « RARE BULBS 


OAKHURST GARDENS 


512 W. Foothill Blvd, Arcadia, 


GLADIOLUS COLLECTION 


5 Each Large Bulbs $2. Prepaid 


Calif. 





CONSTANCY PAUL PFITZER 
DEBONAIR SUNSHINE GIRL 
GRAF . etaeaes TOBERSUN 
LIBEL WURTEMBERGIA 
MA AMMOTH — YVONNE 

Write Dept. F. for 1940 Catalog 


Seabrook haat Seabrook, N. H. 


rpee’s GIANT 
Snapdragons 


RUST-RES/S i 14 f 
Sere Sreenepiies SPATS. 


with huge, exquisite 
blooms. Base-branching, 
8 to 18 spikes to plant. 


Three gorgeous colors, 
Crimson, Yellow, Rose, 
a l5e-P acket of seeds 0 
4 1, all 8 for 10e¢, post- 
paid. Send dime today! 


Seed Catalog 
R 




















Finest flowers, vegetables, choice 
new varieties and old favorites-- 
over 200 in color. 160 pages. 
Guaranteed seeds, low prices. 





W. Atlee BurpeeCo., 332 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 
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Garden Wonderland 
in the South 


(Continued from page 62) 


and many other flowers. But these gar- 
den gates also serve as entrances to the 
houses, hence the reason for their being 
locked. 

Magnolia Gardens, formerly known as 
Magnolia-on-the-Ashley, an estate which 
has been in the Drayton family for 250 
years, took on its present form about a 
century ago, when the owner created a 
wonderland of beauty with plants, design- 
ing the grounds in the English landscape, 
rather than formal style. 





Crape-Myrtles 
at The 
Andrew 


bloom along garden paths 
Hermitage, home of General 
Jackson, near Nashville, Tenn. 


While the garden contains many mag- 
nificent specimens of Magnolia grandi- 
flora, Camellia japonica (some 25 feet 
high), and other decorative trees and 
shrubs, the outstanding plants are the 
Azaleas, which are often of amazing size 
and variety. The first” of them were 
planted in 1843, and some are now so 


large that they are encroaching upon the 
walks. When we were there, Cherokee 
Roses also were in bloom, one group be- 
ing at the end of a unique white bridge 
which we approached through masses of 
Azaleas . 

Between Charleston and Summerville 
on Highway 61 are the Middleton Gar- 
dens, of 45 acres, reputed to be the 
“oldest landscaped garden in America.” 
The place was completed (if a garden 
ever is completed) in 1750. Undulating 
terraces, said to have taken 100 slaves 
nearly ten years to construct, extend in 
the foreground down to the little lagoon 
called Butterfly Lake. Amy Lowell wrote 
of this spot: 

“Step lightly 

They are the 


down these 
reeords of a 


terraces, 
dream.” 


The whole landscaped garden seemed to 
be “the record of a dream.” There you 
have all that is essential to vistas: Ex- 
panse, trees, lakes, the Ashley River flow- 
ing lazily in the distance, and glowing 
color everywhere, in the gardens and in 
their mirrored images in the water. 


-quite as 








Innumerable Live Oak trees whose 
limbs were overhung with Spanish moss 
recalled Longfellow’s line: 

“The Live Oaks stand like druids of 


eld, 

With beards that reach to their 
bosoms.” 

The reflections of the tree trunks in 


the water were so perfect as to cause the 
illusion that one could walk across to 
the Azaleas beyond, treading on the 
images of the trees. 


E lingered until the shadows grew 
long and the shades of evening were 
falling, when we reluctantly released the 
enchanting scene to the care of night and 
the moonlight to continue the matchless 
pageant. 
The visits to the Bellingrath, Magnolia, 


and Middleton gardens make one feel 
that he has w itnessed the ultimate in 
garden plan and creation, but a more 


unusual experience awaits him when he 
views for the first time the Cypress Gar- 
dens. One almost doubts the reality of 
such a realm and wonders whether one is 
still alive or has been transported to a 


land. where dreams—fantastic dreams— 
come true, 
This area of 450 acres was once a 


fresh-water lake among the rice fields of 
Sir Alexander Nesbitt, “but in 1750 it was 
abandoned with the result that it became 
a forest of giant Cypress trees standing 
in water from 4 to 6 feet deep. 


The present owner, Benjamin Ket- 
tredge, has turned it into an unusual 


wild sort of garden with islands, bridges, 
and Azaleas everywhere! You view the 
garden from a boat as you are leisurely 
paddled from one breath-taking view to 
another. The ebony water (made black 
by the tannie acid from the Cypresses) 
produces matchless reflections. Never 
were there such views as the myriads 
of bright Azaleas along the shore, hun- 
dreds of Atamoseo Lilies, and, just back 
of the Azaleas, tall white Dogwoods in 
full bloom, as vivid in the water as in 
reality. Occasionally, among the Azaleas 
we discovered the sweet-scented Pinxter- 
Flower (Azalea nudiflora), which is native 
to our own state and often there called 
“Wild Honeysuckle,” which we admired 
much as the more’ brightly 
colored flowers. 


‘| BE Cypresses were just putting forth 
their larch-like leaves, and these, too, 
were delicately reflected in the dark water. 
After one has reveled in the sight of 
such incomparable scenes from a boat for 
two hours, he will wish to complete his 
view by wandering on the shore to gain a 
closer acquaintance with the trees and 
shrubs he has seen from the boat. 
The Cypress Gardens were the eulmina- 
tion of the trip of 4300 miles to visit the 
gardens and homes of the South. Who- 
ever follows this route at the season of 
the Azaleas will be possessed of a longing 
that will call him back again and again. 


FLOWER GROWER is the most helpful, most 
readable and most practical magazine of 
its kind I have ever seen. I like it so much 


and get so many ideas for my garden from 
it that I have recently sent you a 5-year 
subscription.—Howarp F, Dunnam, (N. H.) 
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Review of the New Roses = = 
‘ = & 
(Continued from page 60) PORTABLE GREENHOUSE a 
blackspot. Satan is a lovely flower of | g For Only $149 « 
deep blood-red with blackish shadings » = 
and it has a heavy musky fragrance, but | = This popular English Glass Garden now being made = 
the dusky blooms are liable to turn purple | & in the United States. It’s portable and practical. ood 
a i: YG Aue foe gear * = Made of durable red cedar and double-strength glass. = 
and the plant is too stingy for it ever to * Lasts for years. Size: 6 feet, 6 inches high, 13 ft. ra 
become popular. = wide and length to suit. Can be taken down in a = 
aes ye as ~~ few hours and moved to another location or stored. a 
Kordes, in Germany, has produced | = Additional sections easily added. Doubles your = 
some fine Roses and I hope this war does | & gardening season and your gardening pleasures. Can * 
; Rie weed wosk, Fis kebeid tes | = be heated if desired. Guaranteed for one year 
ow 4 Pall aa In € . 1S nf soy ea | Hf against damage by wind or hail storms. a 
‘or this fall is Zulu Queen, another bru- | @§ = 
pega a The Glass House of a Hundred Uses | @ 
nette of much the same color as the | = : 
iit Mate I egy ong eee ey Priced from $89.50 up, f.o.b. Des Plaines, * 
Spanish Satan, but the German hose has | 3 lilinois. Cash or convenient terms = 
better form, being more double, although = Write for “Orlyt Portable Glass Garden Catalog”, . 
its fragrance is not so pronounced. It Xe giving prices and full particulars. : 
is also a shy bloomer and is a Rose for | = LORD & BURNHAM COMPANY = 
the connoisseur. a Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Dept..E-O, DES PLAINES, ILL. Ld 
© # 











OLLAND has two, Sunny Days, from 
Verschuren, who gave us Etoile de 
Hollande, and Sequoia, from Verschuren 
Pechtold. The former is a nicely formed, 
very double yellow flower with deeply 
colored center petals and almost white 





Columbine Long Spurred Hybrids. 
Zinnia 8 mixed. 
i 


New Iridescent Chrysanthemums Zinnia Fantasy’ mixed. 


These glorious new creations, the happy result of Improved Unwin Dahiias. 
crossing Korean Chrysanthemums with Pyrethrum, are Scarlet O’Hara Morning Glory. 
fully double, perfectly hardy, and have an exquisite One packet each $1.00 postpaid. 


and fascinating iridescence. 
New Butterfly Bushes 


Caliph—iIntense deep red with velvety sheen 


° ? Mandarin—Delightful blendin f coral, salmon and 
outer ones. It has little fragranee and . copper. ‘ adengiys ci One of the best blooming plants for late summer and 
a _— , wame St a ae . ymphony—Coppery-rose with the sheen of damask silk. fall furnishing an amazing number of fragrant cut 
will not go Tar, W hereas Sequoia has more One each for $1.00 postpaid. flowers. Best grown as a perennial and cut to the 


appeal, with blooms changing quickly 
from the opening brownish apricot 
through pure apricot, to a windup of just 
plain flesh. It is interesting to look at, 
has a fruity fragrance and blooms fairly 


ground each year. 

Charming—Huge plumes of lovely pink flowers 

Dubonnet—Wonderful deep wine red. 

Marigold Golden West. Hartwegi—Compact sprays of pure lilac. 
Poppy Shirley Double Begonia Flowcred. One each for $1.00 postpaid. 

well. 


Send for free catalog of seeds and plants “ pS SS Sire Soe. Son ee 
SPOKANE. 
—it pronounces all names AON NURSERIES 
Unfortunately I am acquainted with 


but one of the five Cross climbing Roses = ; $ 
= FOR 
GROWN ONL 


making their debut, his Chevy Chase, a 
small flowered rambler bearing 4-ineh 

AMAZING INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE ROSES! 


light crimson pompons in airy clusters. 
This is the first new rambler in a long 
time and is a welcome change from the 
large flowered elimbers which have just 
To acquaint you with the superb blooming qualities, the 
hardiness, and the low-direct-from-the-grower-to-you prices 
of Naughton’s famous roses, we make this unusual offer. 
end only $1.00 (check, money-order, or currency) and we 


about driven the ramblers from the scene 
during the past few years. Ramblers not 

will ship at once (or later if desired) the following 10 roses: 
2 Red Radiance 2 Briarcliff 


Special Seed Offer 
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only make a more colorful picture when 
in bloom, but their foliage is less liable 
to blackspot than their large flowered 



















relatives (Best Red) (Vivid Pink) 
<i girg , 1 Pink Radiance 1 Betty Uprichard 
Of the large flowered climbers, June (Best Pink) (Coppery-Red) 
ae. x T° 1 Talisman 1 Pres. Hoov 
Morn, originated by the late Dr. Nicolas, (Gold & Red) (Red & Gold) FREE 


1 Etoile de Hollande | 1 Luxembourg 
(Dark Red) (Yellow, Apricot) CATALOG! 


Save 1 32 es 
ORDER ROSE COLLECTION NO, 107 falosmasing me 
Above roses are hardy, everblooming varieties that will gains. See it before 
thrive throughout the United States and bloom 1st season, ou buy. Write for it 
Early planted roses are best! Order your roses now and we ay -- It's FREE! 
will include ABSOLUTELY FREE 1 Red Flowering Quince, 1 Pink Althea, and 


has double flowers. of rosy red with a 
golden yellow reverse. It is said to 











ORDER Row 





Copper Glow, Carpet of Gold and Creep- 
ing Everbloom. The first, with large 
fragrant flowers of brilliant copper, is 
offered as a climber while the other two 
are listed as trailers. Carpet of Gold 
has fragrant, single flowers of brilliant 
vellow and Creeping Everbloom has 
double red blooms up to 4 inches in 
diameter. It is fragrant and is said to 
bloom through summer and fall. Most 
so-ealled trailers will do just as well 
when trained on a support as any other 
climber and no doubt these ean be used 
either way. 


bloom again in the fall. 
The Brownells have three _ elimbers, 


HERE are a few new Polvanthas, 

some of which are catalogued under 
the new classification Floribundas. One of 
these, Holstein, is a real accomplishment. 
Bushy plants at least 2 feet tall produced 
more color during their 1939 bloom period 
of six months than seemed possible for 
plants of that size. The flowers are 
from 24 to 3 inches in diameter and are 
bright red with a light base to the 6 or 7 

(Continued on page 95) 










1 Bridal Wreath heavy field-grown flowering shrubs. Mail just $1.00 today! 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE! 

If you are not entirely satisfied with your roses notify us within 5 days, 

and we will refund the full purchase price or replace with other stock satis- 

factory to you. You can’t lose—Order now—Plant early! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC., DEPT. R30, WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


2 FLOWERING 


FREE! 




















READ ALL ABOUT THEM ON BACK COVER 
Cut Out and Send To: 
337 B Bldg. 
W. Atlee Burpee Co.,°” *pine2.2%: 
Send me the Burpee’s Seeds marked below as described on back 
cover of Flower Grower for February, postpaid and Guaranteed. 
New David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
[] Packet (40 sceds)...25c. [] 90 Seeds...50c. [] 200 Seeds...$1. [| 
Burpee's Red and Goldatiybrid Marigolds 
Packet (60 seeds)...10c. [] 15 ids for 25c. [] 600 Seeds...$1. 


Special | oWar Gardens 
|} Zinnia Garden, 16 Pkts..$l. [] Marigo rden, 10 Pkts. .$1. 
(Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; any 5 4) 





OWL TO ORDER 





ee’s SEEDS 


1000 Seeds.. .$5. 


[} Petunia Garden, 9 Pkts. .$1. 


Enclosed is $ 


[) Send Burpee’s 1940 Seed Catalog FREE. 
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1940 bound Gladiolus Year Book 
and 3 quarterly 1940 magazines 













The American 
Authority on 
Gladiolus 
growing 
exhibits 
and 

varieties. 


valuable, 
intensely 
interesting 
articles, 
reports 
and 

pictures 


Free With $2.00 Membership in 
New England Gladiolus Society 


You get a 200 page bound year book which is the 
International authority on all that is best in gladiolus 
(profusely illustrated), together with 36 page quart- 
erly reports in April, July and October with each 


$2.00 membership in the New England Gladiolus 
Society. Year book contains splendid new articles on 
parentages, new varieties, various phases of research, 
how to grow for exhibition, etc. The Year book 
alone can be secured for a $1.00 membership. 


ORDER YOUR COPIES TODAY 
The New England Gladiolus Society, Inc. 


Box 2F, Norwood, Mass. 











Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties, It’s free. 














REDWOOD NURSERIES 
BLAZ A new Monotone Red Picardy Seedling 
sheen; peppered Red & Gold. 
YELLOW JEWEL 0h. tets’ 
sively by us this year are described in our 
Send for your Free Oopy to 


GRANTS PASS OREGON 
*NEW GLADIOLUS*« . 
as brilliant as its name. 

DIXIE BELLE Orange Decorative. Brilliant 

SOUTHLAND festutur’as its name 
Small deccrative type. 

These four new Gladiolus introduced exclu- 

new 382-page catalog with more than 150 

other new and standard varieties. 

RICHGLAD GARDEN 
3126 WOODROW AVE., RICHMOND, VA. 


+ + + + + F + F OF 














ABIG SURPRISE AWAITS YOU 
IN EVERY BULB 


Kunderd’s Prize- 
Winning Gladiolus Bulbs 


It is time to reéstablish your garden 
with new bulbs. Kunderd beauties 
are the best you can grow. Beautiful 
—Colorful—Easy to grow. Buy direct 
and notice the difference. Send today 
for FREE catalog listing Gladiolus 





and other flowers at attractive prices. 
OUR ANNIVERSARY SPECIAL OFFER 
BLOOMING SIZE BULBS $ 00 

50 Guaranteed to bloom 1 ° 
Famous Wonder Mixture Post- 
(Retail Value $1.50) paid 
Send a Post Card Today for Our 
Free Illustrated Garden Catalog. 
A. E. KUNDERD INC. 
204 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Indiana 


90 FEBRUARY, 1940 

















Choosing Gladiolus Parents 


Suggestions of special interest to amateur Gladiolus breeders 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


United States and Canada this fall, 

one of the most noticeable recent de- 
velopments among my Gladiolus friends 
was their activities in plant breeding. 
We need not inquire too deeply into the 
reasons for this, though the recent publi- 
cation of the pedigrees of many new 
varieties has undoubtedly contributed to 
it. Of course, the introducer, in using 
the pedigree as an added inducement to 


ik an extended trip through western 


| buy his new variety, does not state how 


many sisters of equally good pedigree 
have been discarded in arriving at the 
one worthy of introduction. But we who 
have tinkered with Glad breeding for 
decades are apt to think of that feature, 
too. 

Among thousands of seedlings of a 


| single eross, all are apt to be different, 


and many of them inferior to either 
parent. Of course, as Gladiolus improve- 
ment progresses by selective breeding, the 
proportion of really poor ones from a 
good eross becomes less. But the stand- 
ards being steadily raised higher and 
higher, the number due to be discarded is 
still very high. So a really fine looking 
seedling of a dozen in your garden may 
not really be worth introducing. How 
would it look among a thousand Picarpy, 
or Mam or ORLEANS, or Minuet? If 
eareful comparisons such as this were 
made beforehand, fewer and better new 
Glads would come out each year. 

But this did not set out to be a sermon 
on caution, rather to point a few paths 
worth following in your Glad breeding. 
First, in the selection of parents, their 
durability should be carefully considered. 
Such old and sturdy varieties as GIANT 
NympPH, Minuet, Mrs. Francis Kina, 
Mrs. Frank PENDLETON, and ScARLET 
Wownper, though many of them may have 
been superseded by newer, larger varie- 
ties, have at least the virtue of being able 
to hold up over decades of culture, during 
which many newer, finer varieties have 
come and gone. So choose for parents, 
not only the best of the newest ones, but 
also a few of the old standbys, with 
persistence also to their credit. 


ANY new seedlings begin to decline 
+Vtright after their first bloom, and the 


| jubilant exhibitor of his fine new seed- 


lings of last year has an entirely new 
lot of equally fine ones again this year, 
but few of the last year’s ones may be 
worth saving, even after the second year 
of bloom. As an outstanding and con- 
spicuous example of this sort of short- 
lived beauties, maybe cited the precocious 
so-called annual Glads advertised at one 
time by both European and American 
seedsmen. The seeds were supposed to 
bloom in one year from seed, and some 
of them did. Some very large-flowered 
strains were bred into this race, but the 
seedlings were short-lived, and people 


soon tired of growing new ones from 
seed every year or two. 

Those who have novelties to push will 
advise that you breed from the newest 
and best. But are the newest the best 
to breed from? Whence came Picarpy’s 
fine traits? Mainly from old Emits 
AUBRUN, introduced about 1906. Are there 
equally old ones capable of producing 
equally fine seedlings? These are ques- 
tions worth careful pondering, while we 
look over the newest lists for the latest, 
to use in our breeding work. Of course, 
this does not mean that we should neglect 
nor ignore the rapid improvements of 
recent years, or try to turn back the 
clock. Lorp SeLKirkK, and Grera GaArso, 
PACEMAKER and MARGARET BEATON are 
fine new varieties, and there are many 
others equally worth while. How long 
will they stay with us? It may be best 
to combine the size and improvements of 
the newest varieties with something of 
the staying qualities of such old stand-bys 
as Peace, Mrs. Francis Kine, CATHERINE 
CoLEMAN and CRACKERJACK. This is less 
of heresy than it sounds. If this going 
back for quarter-centuries for parent 
stock seems too conservative, then choose 
among the varieties that have persisted 
for at least six years in the trade. Epitu 
Rosson, Picarpy, Berry NurHauy, Com- 
MANDER KOoEHL, and BLiuE ADMIRAL be- 
long about here, and will not seem too 
ancient or outdated. 


NOTHER consideration in breeding is 

to choose as parents not only good 
varieties, but also ones that will transmit 
good traits, as Picarpy, EMILE AUBRUN, 
Mrs. Leon Dovucuas and Mr. W. H. 
Puipps have done. Will Miss New Zera- 
LAND or BaGpap produce desirable seed- 
lings of good coloring? That is uncertain, 
to say the least. On the other hahd, Ave 
Marra and Apa both transmit their violet 
color. Varieties from breeders who have 
consistently produced new ones of a defi- 
nite type, as have Mair in Scotland, the 
Pfitzers in Germany, Diener in California 
and Kunderd in Ohio, are to be chosen 
for the particular traits desired. Crossing 
widely different types may produce start- 
ling and vigorous hybrid novelties, but 
the seedlings are after all mongrels, and 
uncertain as to the traits they may pass 
on. 
This is also a reason for not using 
species or wild types too freely in breed- 
ing for improvement in garden plants, 
such as Glads. I speak of this from 
personal experience, for I have been 
breeding Glads for fragrance for several 
years, using wild species as fragrant 
parents. It has taken five generations 
and has further needed another non- 
fragrant species as a go-between to finally 
secure a fragrant Gladiolus, with real 
perfume from the wild species, good gar- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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This new and unusual lavender- FAN 
aster has flowers from 2 to 2/2 inches 


across, excellent for cutting, produced 
from June until the middle of Novem- 
ber. The plant is very hardy. 


New Dwarf Chrysanthemum—Little Bob 


Improved cushion Mum from England. Ma- 
hogany-bronze flowers; low growing. Plant 
spreads to 24 inches in diameter and is 
symmetrical. 

This year we have Blue Hydrangea, New 
Snowflame Oriental Poppy, Aster Nova 
Belgii, Azaleas, Blueberries, Boysenberry, 
Youngberry, Dwarf fruit trees and Fruit- 
ing ee trees. You will find hundreds 
of new ~~ old varieties of Roses, Shrubs, 
Perennials, etc., listed in MALONEY’S new 
1940 book, mostly in color. Our prices 


are the lowest in years, and we prepay on 


NEW! 


S=STOKESIA 


most items. 


SBLUE MOON 
PERENNIAL 


The large, vividly blue disc-like 

flowers are often five to six 

ig inches across. It is hardy any- 
where and flowers throughout the sum- 
mer and autumn until severe frosts. 


1940 Marks the 56th Year of Maloney Quality and 


Serv 
MALONEY BROS. NURSERY CO., Inc. 
29 Main Street, Danville, New York 


VV Re] 3 @er-We-VReles FREE 





HIN KADE 
GARDEN 


and Power Lawnmower 

A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Smail Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. SF 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN +s MACHINE Ce. 
2053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, M 




















Do you realize the beauty and 
charm of Waterlilies? Do you 
know that fresh blooms will 
greet you every morning dur- 
ing the flowering season? The 
colors include red, pink, yel- 
low, purple, white, and varie- 
gated. hese lovely flowers 
need no care after planting— 
just add water to keep the tub 
or pool at the right level. No 
other plants give so rich a re- 
turn for so little care. 


Beautiful Waterlily Booklet 


gives full instructions for growing these 
unusual flowers; describes the best varieties, 


and pictures many in natural colors. Fancy 
fish for pools and aquariums are also pic- 
tured and described. A copy of this book- 


let will be mailed on request—write today. 


Three Springs Fisheries 


280 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Md. 


411 No. 10th St. Suite 400 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 28, St. Louis, Mo. Dept. 28, Chicago, til. 

















We Hear from Texas 


Mrs. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 


I’ve searched my garden all through 
and through 

For a Rose to tell of my love for you. 

The garden was empty, the bushes 
bare, 

No bud to tell of my love anywhere. 


And so to you, beloved friends of 
mine, 

I’m sending you this for your valen- 
tine. 
HIS valentine isn’t decorated like 
the early-day beauties were. It 
hasn’t lace eenters and edges, it 


hasn’t a charming cupid nor a _ lovely 
woman’s face to redeem its plainness 
but it does mean a world of good will and 
love from me to you wherever you are. 

This is one month which, if we could 


but omit it from the calendar, would 
bring us so much closer to the glorious 
day ‘of garden bloom and plenty. Still, 


we will have to pass the days in some 
way. Here is what I mean to do toward 
bloom later on. I mean to take every one 
of the limbs that my scarlet Salvia can 
spare and root them for early bloom in 
June. I have had Salvia before but did 
not know it could be rooted. 

Here is an idea that may be useful to 
you if you happen to have a part of 
your rear yard you wish. to shut away 
and still enjoy beauty in place of the 
objectionable scene. In the case I speak 
of it was a deep ditch that could not be 
dispensed with so the man had posts 
placed some ten feet apart between the 
ditch and his rear yard and very close 
to the ditch so the plants might get the 
benefit of the dampness. 

Two rows of 4-foot fencing wire were 
nailed to these posts and perennial vines 
planted for a shield. These were flanked 
by rows of perennials in differing heights 
thus making the scene one of graduated 
beauty when in bloom. I reeognized Bry- 
onia (white flowers and red fruit—a good 
cover vine and quick in growth) and 
Akebia, a Japanese vine carrying fra- 
grant flowers, and Cebatha carolina that 
has white flowers followed by scarlet 
berries that stay on a long time, making 
this vine very attractive at any time. 
The vines had been trained after the old 
adage, “Train up a child in the way he 
should go and when he is old he will not 
depart therefrom,” for every foot of the 
fencing seemed a mat of greenery and 
flowers. 


HE first row of perennials next the 

vines were Eremurus robustus (8-foot, 
pink flowers) followed by Eremurus 
himalaicus having white flowers on 6-foot 
stalks. Too, there were Dipsacus laciniatus 
with showy, pink globe-shaped flowers. 

The third row was made of Gunnera 
manicata with great wide leaves inter- 
spersed with Californica hybrids and 
Crimson Star Aquilegias that seemed to 
delight in the partial shade. These were 
intermixed with lower varieties. I thought, 
as I looked at its beauty, “Oh, why do we 
not do this way with many objectionable 
sights at our homes?” They were all 

(Continued on page 93) 









aze Your 
Friends 


Use the New Miracle Discovery 


VITAMIN B, 


To Grow Bigger, Better 
Flowers, Fruits, Vegetables 


Recent issuesof BETTER HOMES AND 
GARDENS report that the use of VITAMIN 
B, has produced Tea Roses with 5 inch buds; 
Hyacinths on 27 inch stems with flower heads 
12 inches long; Daffodils larger than salad plate 
on 42 inch stems; Roses transplanted with bare 
roots while flowering; trees transplanted in full 
leaf without setbacks; and many other wonder- 


ful and exciting results. 

VITAMIN B, is now available ie you. Trial 
package only 25c. Large package 

enough for full season in average garden, 1 

CONE 65244 % 0 6d 0h 0 0604006 VERdDEOE 


V M-11 





for growing flowers, fruits and vege- 
tables indoors or outdoors, entirely with- 
More rapid 


75c 
“HYDROPONICS” 


New Book on_ Soilless 
Agriculture. Tells all 
about thelatest methods 
of growing for pleasure 

d increased profits. 


inn AO re 50c 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Trial package of VITAMIN 
Bi, trial package of V M-11, 
special assortment of Flower 
Seeds for indoor or outdoor 
culture, and the new book: 
4 As: “HYDROPONICS” — ali 


Me POSTPAID for $1. 00 


out soil or in plain sand or cinders. 
growth, increased yields, no weeds, no culti- 
vating ‘ 


postpaid. 










only.. 
ORD E R TODAY 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 


Vv. H., Galesburg, Mich. 














To ing Boreal you with 
Bargain Offers 
wan Se bee tare 


send you 3 Giant ng 1 
Snemanene for 10c with copy of my 


FREE § Big Illustrated 1940 Catalog— 
featuring more than 150 New and 
Rare House Plants — and thousands of 

items | Bergain Prices. Send 10c tocover post- 


Hw. Bbcn KBEE— GhEA AT NORTHERN Seep co, co. 
and consolidated with 


R. i. "SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN noooso4 SKPORD, ILL. 


tand- WF 
Chere») Tants Bulbs 
















rt AGERATUM fairy 


pocccee-oceceee 
wh 


Pink 







. Two splendid novelties, dainty 
5” rock garden Ageratum. Brilliant 
Roll of Honor Marigold—Both 10¢ 
Park’s Flower Book 
Gives pronunciation, germination ta- 
ble, height of plants ; catalog of seeds, 
. tubers. FREE on 
or sent with offer aboye. 


[— 


Dept. 


request, 


Geo. W. Park Seed Co., Greenwood, S.C. 





Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
Dahlia- Flowered. 


sturdy, 3-ft. plants. 


for only 10c. Send dime today/ 
Burpee’s Seed C Free 









Finest 
“2s many entirely new.‘ 
teed seeds. 


owers, vegetables, /¥ 
yuaran- 





335 Curpee Bidg., 
Enclosed is 10c, Send 4 pkts) i 
Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog ree, 


FLOWER GROWER 
















Giant blooms, 6 inches across and 
2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
A lbe-Pkt. 
of seeds of each color, all four 


160 pages, over 200 flowers in color. 





















eres 
MGS GIR HAE 


A new 
approach to 
planting design 
Just Published 


PLANTING DESIGN 


| ce Robinson, Ass’t Professor of Land- 
=: Architecture, University of Ilinois, 215 pages, 
fully illustrated $2.75 


In this book the author approaches the subject | 


of planting design as does the painter who 
endeavors to please the eye by his grouping 
and arrangement of color and texture. Her 
treatment is so broad and so thorough that any- 
one will find an answer to his particular plant- 


ing problem, 


The book shows: 


how to use color vigorously and daringly twelve months 
in @ year; . i‘ 

—how PA match texture of buildings with the type of 
planting ; 

—the correct application of mass in planting design,— 
adapting the right lines and silhouettes in plants to 
suit the building; 

—the important part played by soil and climate in the 
choice of plants,—with room for local and personal 
preferences. 

MAIL THE COUPON—SEE IT 10 DAYS 
aBR RE RERSSSEREREEERESESESERESEREREESe eee 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
Send me Robinson—Planting Design for 10 days’ 
examination on approval, In 10 days I will send. $275 


plus few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (We 
pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance, } 


Name 


iddress 

City and State .. . . area Te 
PR iete asta ee ceeds We nee eee ees 
Company .cceccce Pe: 


SSSSSSSESEESEESSESSESESESESESEE SSS eeeee 
eA 


fz. RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


+h PATBNT APPLIED FOR 

+ Protect your bulbs frem all rodents. Know 
exactly where each bulb is and what it is. 
Be able te lift each bulb without disturb- 
ing other plants, and to plant around your 
bulbs without injuring them. Plant bulbs 


rt) 


+ 











444 























SEE ETI NES 





where rodents heretofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 

Roden-Tite Bulb Protector Co. 

P. QO. Box 814 — GREENWICH, CONN, 












































Rare Azaleas, etc. 


140 Varieties, 10-75c each 


The following Azalea seedlings are 3-6” in height 
and sell for 100 and up: Azalea White, Orchid, Mauve 


Ghent Hybrids, various shades of orange, yellow and 
red; Kampfrel, Brick red; Mollis, various shades of 
yellow, orange and red; Mucronulata, Rose, Scotch 


Heather, Hybrid Rhododendrons and Leucothoe. 


(Firs), Homolepsis, Concolor, Veitchii ete. Jap 
Holly, Rare Spruces and Pines, Ormorica, Orientalis, 
Hondoensis, 4 for 50c. Evergreen Barberry Juliane, 
Firethorn, 2 for 50c; Japanese Yews in variety, various 
Hemlock, 5 for 50c. 8 varieties Flowering Apples, 
Photinia, 50c each. Pink, Dogwood Trees 8-12"; 
Purple Beech 8-10", Magnolias Glauca Grandiflora, 
Stellata Soulangea, pink and purple, Japanese Blood 
Leaf and red cut lead Maples 8”-10”, all 25 to 75c 
each, different Cotoneasters, 10-250 each. Pieris Jap, 
4 for 60c. Styrax Gingko, Laburnum, Berried Shrubs, 
Stewartia, Chinese Red Bud, Rare Vibur- 


Many other rare flowering 
trees and shrubs, 10-25e each. Pink Wistaria, 75. 
American Holly 6”-8” $5.00 per 100, 


Send for our list of 140 rare and unusual shrubs, 
evergreens, flowering trees, azaleas and Rhododendrons, 


ALANWOLD NURSERY, BOX 22 
Neshaminy Bucks Co. Penna. 
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3 years old may become rather 

straggly and weak. They should be 
replaced with young, vigorous specimens 
which are easily started from leaf ecut- 
tings at any time of the year. 

Simply cut several large, healthy, ma- 
ture leaves from an old plant, leaving 
about 2 inches of the petiole (stem) at- 
tached. Mix up some moist sand and 
peat (equal parts) for a rooting medium. 


AB peer VIOLETS which are 2 or 


New African Violets from Old 


leaf itself. We have propagated many 
hundreds of African Violets and only 
two cuttings have produced plantlets di- 
rectly on the leaf blade. Insofar as I 
know this viviparous characteristie of 
Saintpaulia has not been reported else- 
where. It occurred on cuttings taken 
from the variety “Sailor Boy,” a fact 
which may or may not be incidental.— 
D. C. F., Missouri Botanical Garden 
Bulletin. 
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Sketches by courtesy Missouri Botanical Garden 


Rarely does a young plant develop on the blade of a leaf-cutting as shown at left. 

A. Leaf cutting of African Violet properly placed in rooting medium; B. New growth 

starts at base of stem; C. Place the leaves in the sand and peat mixture at a slight 
angle, the upper surface to the front 





The leaves ean be rooted in plain water, 
too, but they get quite a set-back when 
transferred to soil later on. A flower 
pot or small box will serve as a container 
for the sand-peat mixture. The leaf cut- 
tings are inserted in the rooting medium 
as illustrated. Keep the sand-peat mix- 
ture moist at all times, but not saturated. 
The cuttings require about the same 
temperature and sunlight as the mature 


plants. A glass jar inverted over the 
leaves helps to keep them firm and 
healthy. 


It generally takes leaf cuttings 6 to 8 
weeks to form roots and the néw sprouts 
may not push their way up to the sur- 
face until another 3 or 4 weeks have 
elapsed. In other words, it requires about 
3 months to get a new plant well started 
from a leaf cutting. Treatments with 
root-forming chemicals do not speed up 
or otherwise improve the rooting process. 
The young plants should be potted up in 
a mixture of equal parts of garden loam, 
sand, and peat vr leaf mold. 

In plant propagation the unexpected 
often happens, and so we stumbled upon 
something unusual in the development of 
young plants from leaves of the African 
Violets. It will be noted that the new 
growth arises from the basal end of the 
leaf petiole or stem. This is normal be- 
havior for the cuttings. In the second 
sketch you will see young plants de- 
veloping at the basal end of the leaf 
stem and also on the lower part of the 


Choosing Gladiolus Parents 
(Continued from page 90) 


den habits, and the ability to transmit 
its fragrance to other improved garden 
strains. So I would not advise beginners 
in plant breeding to start with wild 
species, unless they have ample of both 
time and patience, and require traits 
only to be found in the wild. Wjldlings 
are often ill adapted to garden culture, 
Gladiolus primulinus being the one real 
exception among the Gladiolus species. 
Others can be grown, but not easily. 

Speaking of adaptability, the trip to 
the Pacifie Coast brought out the fact 
that growers there are in general finding 
the same faults with SHirLEY TEMPLE, 
Rewl Fauuu, and some others, that we 
complain of here, and their best ones are 
in general the same ones that we find de- 
pendable. Of course, growers in Oregon 
and Washington may do the Europeans 
and Australians easier than we do with 
them here; some of their latest sensations 
may or may not thrive in New York. 
But the differences in performance there 
and in the East are not so great as 
anticipated. Growers from San Diego to 
Vancouver have as great a range of 
climate as we have from Florida to Maine, 
though no part of the Pacific south of 
Alaska has real cold weather in winter, 
and for the most part the growing season 
is long. 




















INTRODUCING 


“SCARLET BEAUTY” 


COLE’S 1940 SURPRISE — unsurpassed 
in extraordinary beauty—in short, the 
perfection of ever-blooming loveliness. 
Hardy Fuchsia riccartoni Scarlet Beauty 
blooms from “June till frost,” always 
laden with lovely bell-shaped flowers 
set in foliage of glossy holly green. 


OVER 5000 BLOOMS FROM ONE PLANT by 


actual count last summer—had 200 
to 1000 entrancing ruby pendants at 
all times during a 17 week period. You 
need some for your garden. 


Write for 
Colored Folder 


THE COLE NURSERY 
COMPANY 


3 





| 1249 Mentor Avenue 
Painesville, Ohio 


Medium size bulbs (1 inch and up). Priced per 
100 bulbs. Smaller lots at the same rate. Deliv- 
ery charges paid. 











Berty Snow ...... $1.00 ROE. s.ccsenseed $1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett.1.00 DEE s00c0b0s0 1.00 
a eee 1.00 Pelegrina ........ 1.00 
Chas. Dickens.... 1.00 Maid of Orleans... 1.25 
Early Rose ...... 3.00 Picardy ...- 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00. No retail price list 
A. P. Bonvallet and Co., Wichert, Illinois 


ORCHIDS e ee 
Inexpensive! Easy to Grow! 


We are now featuring beginner’s collections assem- 
bled to form a splendid foundation for building up 
a more complete collection. Also single plants and 
recommended collections for more advanced amateurs. 
Beautifully illustrated brochure on Orchids and 
their culture $1.00—Credited on future plant orders. 
Write us on all your Orchid Problems. 


LAGER & HURRELL 


Orchid Growers & Importers 
NEW JERSEY 
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LILIUM REGALE 
a 





Delivery after March Ist 
3 BULBS 25c - 7 BULBS 50c 
15 BULBS $1.00 P2f5 
This delightfully fragrant Lily is one of 
the easiest to grow, and is far the mest 
popular Lily ef the day. it is funnel 
shaped, pure glistening white with 
golden threat. Grows 3-5 feet high, 
flowers July to early Aagust. 


Write for 111 4 Buld Cc 
























Blue Ribbon Flower Holder 
"The holder that holds” 


Favorite of Garden Clubs and flower 
lovers. Splendid for Gifts and Bridge 
Prizes. Six convenient sizes. 


Priced from 25c to $3.00 
See ads in previous issues 


Wholesale prices on _ request. Tllustrated folder sent. 
Special offer to Garden Clubs. 


BLUE RIBBON FLOWER HOLDER CO. 
Cuyahoga Falls Ohio 


4912 rLower seeps 


The most complete CATALOGUE 
published, it includes many rare 
and uncommon seeds. Choice Del- 
phiniums, Lupines, Liliums, Primu- 
las, Herbaceous and Alpine Plants, 
also Shrubs in great variety. 176 
pages crammed with information, 
24 Pages Coloured Illustrations. 
Free on Application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
Dept. 9. Ipswich, England 

















We Hear From Texas 


# (Continued from page 91) 


perennials and once planted were there 
for years with little attention. 

It was at this home, too, that I saw 
the Chinese Paper Plant. China has given 
us many novel plants and flowers but 
none more worthy and interesting than 
this half-hardy shrub of the order of 
Araliacew, Fatsia papyrifera. (Were I 
this plant I would try to forget my 
family.) It was introduced here in 1850 
but it seems to be little known beyond the 
Pacific Coast where no park seems to be 
complete without it. 


OME specimens are tree-like but most 

of them are shrubby having gigantic 
leaves that are heart-shaped and shiny. 
There is a smaller variety, Fatsia japonica 
(Aralia sieboldi) that makes a fine green- 
house subject. It is very tropical in ap- 
pearance. 

For winter window use I have seen 
several Snake Plants, but instead of 
Sansevieria zeylanica I like best for real 
display the kind having a broad band of 
creamy white along its outer edge of the 
tall leaf. Try it. It is the variety 
Laurenti. 

I believe you will like one of the 
Euphorbias, E. jacquineflora, for it is 
very showy among other plants with its 
tall sprays of orange-red flowers up the 
entire stem. 

A green majolica pot set on a tiny shelf 
and holding a plant of Anthericum with 
its drooping limbs, each carrying a white 
blossom, is charming under lace curtains. 
Each limb (or sweeping leaf) will have 
a white stripe down its center. Now 
you’re going to exclaim, “There she is 
again with variegations!” and it is really 
true of me. Variegations are noticeable 
in a winter window garden I think. 

Be gvod to all the varieties of Ivy. 
They are so very accommodating. Train 
them over lace curtains and over pic- 


tures. My Philodendron (Devil’s Ivy) 
covers half the side wall and drapes 
pictures. It has been in the one pot for 


three years. 

As a “set off” among flowering plants 
I find the old Umbrella Plant acts 
splendidly toward gracefulness. Keeping 
it on the shady side of the window pro- 
duces more delicate greenery and given 
plenty of water with a pinch of plant 
food insures beauty. 


[= you are buying climbing Roses for 
that pergola, perhaps you will like 
yellow and pink combination. Yellow 
Jacotte and yellow Emily Gray, both giv- 
ing large clusters with long stems for 
vasing, are lovely. Rosarie (pink) is very 
fragrant and a fine porch Rose. Not 
mildewy. 

For table bouquets I find the button 
Mums better than the larger kinds—Ethel, 
Firebird, Goldmine and Uvalde being ex- 
cellent. I simply MUST have bouquets. 
All these are in preparation for future 
enjoyment this fall. And now a last 
word. If any one has roots of the 
perennial pea, any color, and will send me 
a root I will return the favor. Here’s 
hoping, 












PROTECT 
YOUR 
ROSES 


from many insects 
and diseases 


TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that helps you to grow 
better roses. Controls black- 
spot and mildew; kills many 
insect pests. Economical, easy 
to apply—just mix with water 
and spray. Buy at garden 
supply stores, or write for free 


helpful bulletin. 





TRI-OGEn 


Rose Garden Spray Treatment 
Rose Mfg. Co., 209 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 








Our New 1940 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
also 


Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens and Fruit Trees 


HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


Catalog free east of the Rockies 
20c west of the Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. F. Barre, Vermont 
Sensational Everblooming 
Climbing Talisman Rose $1 .00 


Now all the beauty, color and fragrance of the Talisman 
Rose. A real Everblooming Climber unique and rare. In 
my own garden, this Rose has been loaded with blooms 
all summer long. Extra-streng, two-year-old field-grown 
plants. Order now for spring delivery. Shipped prepaid 
with Cultural Directions. 
$1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50 
ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


















Grow plants 









SUDBURY Waegill 
Soil Test /- a 


This easy-to-use kit shows the way to per- 
fect lawns, prize-winning gardens. Helps 
you correct harmful acid or alkaline con- 
ditions and supply needed plant food ele- 
ments now lacking in soil. No knowledge 
of chemistry required. Sturdy, handsome 
imitation leather case. 50 individual tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash, acidity. 


Complete  instructiors. Helpful chart. 
Order C.O.D. $4.75 plus pos- 
Tae Lees) charges. Or send $4.75 and 


. we pay postage. Your money 
, MONEY back if you are not delighted. 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. ©. Box 652, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Our 1940 
Specialties 


Delphiniums: Pudor’s Prize 
inner strain, Pacific 

and Blackmore & Lang- 
don strain. 

Lupins: Genuine Russell 
strain. 

Columbines: Extra long 
spurred Hybrids. 

Blue Sweet William: Latest 
and rarest Novelty. 

The choicest Zinnias and 
Larkspur. 


ASTER FRIKARTI 
“Wonder of Staffa’’ 


One of the most beautiful 
hardy Perennials , known. 
Large lavender-blue flowers 
from June until frost; ex- 
cellent for cutting; height 
2 ft. 


These and mony other choice and rare Seeds, 
b 


Plants, and Bulbs are described in our Free 
Annual, Write for your copy. 


PUDOR'S NURSERIES 


Puyallup, Wash. 
(Since 1920) 











>=] 
RUSSELL LUPINES ... 


This remarkable new perennial from England de- 
serves a trial in every garden. They come-in an 
extraordinary range of gorgeous colors, some in 
beautiful selfs and others in rare bi-colors, hardly 
any two plants being alike. Fresh American grown 
seed at 25c per pkt. of 20 seeds. 


H. C. PORRECA 


Maple St. West Henrietta, N. Y. 


30-FT. ROW OF CONTINUOUS BLOOM ferpeererd 


Selected Ever-Flowering Seed Assortment yields blossoms 
throughout season. Send 10 cents for enough for 30-ft. 
row; 5 packages for 25 ——= gorge dea aie 
“ pages st bargains in 
BIG FREE CATALOG: years: leop-eee? tested garden 
and flower seeds: Field Seeds 99%-plus pure; Plants, 


Bulbs, Shrubs, Fruit and Ornamental Trees; all hardy 
northern grown. f 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 






















FLORISTS’ FAVORITES 


Anemones and Ranunculus 
25 His Excellency (red) 100 for 


25 Blue Poppy (blue) 
25 Gold Ranunculus $1.00 , 
25 Pink shades Ranunculus postpaid 


1 doz. Tigridia Hybrids $1.00 postpaid 


CARL C. TYLER GARDENS 
7901 Sepulveda Blvd. Van Nuys, Calif. 
—————ESESESo—eESDnDa=DPSSESES SSS 


Mors Beautiful 


INOCULATE SWEET PEAS AND 
LUPINES WITH NITRAGIN 


Use NITRAGIN inoculation to get finer, 
more luxuriant and earlier blooms. 
Don’t blame the soil—inoculation is es- 
sential for lupines, sweet peas, and all 
leguminous plants. 


Enrich Your Soil 


a, Don’t gamble—use NITRAGIN —tested 
and proved for 40 years. Strains have 
been bred up by laboratory and garden 
testing. Produce sturdier, healthier 
peate and enrich the soil with nitrogen. 

ackage treats up to 6 pounds of seed. 
If your dealer does not handle, send 10 
cents for trial package with directions. 


THE NITRAGIN CO. 
3820 Worth Booth Street 
Milwaukee, Wis, 


Ne “sr OF ey 
NITRAGIN 


GLDEST, MOST WIDELY USED INOCULANT 
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A seat recessed in a planted bank 


February 1 
My dear Flora, 


One day while sitting with you in your garden 
— that pretty garden which I so enjoy when with 
you — do you remember that our talk turned to 
garden seats, garden benches, garden chairs? And 
that I held forth almost angrily (which I seldom do) 
against the so-called Palm Beach or Adirondack chair, 
which said I, should never be seen except in rustic 
camps? 

I should like to say once again that the reason 
for my intense dislike of this piece of garden 
furniture comes first from the fact that it is 
almost always out of scale in the place where it is 
used; it throws the little garden into a minor 
picture, the little garden or the little terrace. 

It is always too large for its picture. Then its 
design unfits it for a pretty garden. It looks like 
a gigantic grasshopper and reminds one of the title 
of that book "The Insect Menace." It is ugly and 
awkward in design, not comfortable as a seat, and 
extremely unfortunate in the average garden. Alas! 
the mail order houses have seen fit to impose this 
ugly chair upon an unthinking public. Therefore, 

it is now spreading among our gardens like a grass— 
hopper plague. What shall we do? . 

We can consider this chair in the light of its 
surroundings; we can watch in others' gardens for 
better models for seats and benches. The English 
have found the beautiful solution for seats in 
gardens; their benches, chairs and tables of wood 
are almost invariably quiet in design and color, 
carefully related to the gardens they are in as far 
as size is concerned, and most comfortable for use. 
Occasionally there is a slight departure from their 
plain lines as in that charming bench in an illus— 
tration in "Smaller Houses and Gardens," by Jekyll 
and Weaver (if I have the title right) where a bench 
designed by Sir Edwin Lutens shows one made for 
Miss Jekyll's own garden. This is a seat of heavy 
slats, with rounding arms of slats, and a beautiful 
decorative line at the top of the back. Nothing 
could be better—looking, nothing more agreeable on 
which to rest. Some of our simpler cast iron seats 
and benches are very beautiful and the lighter ones 
easy to move into different positions. The rustic 














seat, so-called, made of wood.with the bark still 


on, has no place in the formal garden. 
should be relegated to the woodland camp. 


it, See, 
Ina 


garden on Italian lines, the low stone seat, the 
Roman seat is good; but not in others. 


The garden seat, 


like the garden gate and the 


garden arch, takes care and thought if one is to 
have it right; one wrong feature of any of these and 
the entire garden is thrown out of key and made 
almost useless as a picture; and isn't it pictures 


for which we aim in our gardens? 


are getting, too, 


Yes, and what we 


for each year the American garden 


increases in taste and beauty, as men and women 
become more intelligent upon this divine subject, 
give more thought to it, and work more earnestly to 


produce beauty. 


The seat pictured above is one which I have 


long used; 


it could not be simpler. 
comfortable, and good looking. 


It is strong, 
It is the kind of 


furnishing which makes a seat inconspicuous; which 
is rather felt than seen; which does not ruin a 
vista, or affect a composition of shrubs and flowers 


unfavorably. 


This seat happens to be set ina 


recess dug out in a grass terrace, a very nice spot 
in which to place such a bench, especially when 
sweet-smelling flowers are planted nearby, such as 


Stocks, Mignonette, 


Clove Pinks—those flowers with 


spicy scents so delicious either by day or by night. 
I have found only one disadvantage in such plant— 
ings, and that is the continuing and menacing 
presence of the bee——a useful little creature whom 


I prefer at a distance. 


Do discourage the use of the Adirondack chair 


in the wrong setting. 


Very sincerely yours, 


thio dlauein Ay 





Review of New Roses 
(Continued from page 89) 


petals. They are mildly fragrant and 
instead of opening out flat are rather 
artistically irregular, but best of all they 
do not fade. This Rose has a future. 
Another, World’s Fair, started life in 
Europe as Minna Kordes but had its 
name changed over here. It is a beauti- 
ful flower almost 4 inches across. The 
color is bright blood-red which takes 
on blackish shadings in the fall. There 
is a pleasing spicy fragrance. Plants 
are not as vigorous as those of Holstein 
and it is not a very generous bloomer 
but is valuable for the beauty of its 
autumn flowers. 

The Danish firm of Poulsen is known 
for its strong growing Polyanthas of 
extra hardiness, but Poulsen’s Yellow, 
their latest offering, is quite different. 
The 15- to 18-inch plants have soft, 
shiny, light green foliage and 24-inch 
semi-double flowers which open golden- 
yellow, but quickly change to  ivory- 
white. The blooms have 19 petals and 
a sweet syrupy fragrance. Before autumn 
the lovely foliage had lost its beauty and 
late bloom was rather scarce. Apparently 
the yellow Polyantha has not yet arrived. 


Joyous, from DeRuiter, Holland, looks 
like a darker Else Poulsen with a tall 
plant and semi-double blooms of deep 
pink. 

Fairy Cluster from England has 2-foot 
growth with quite large clusters of 24- 
inch flat flowers of two-toned pink, the 
face almost too pale and fairy-like to be 
important. 


OR lovers of old Roses is Oratam, a 

hybrid Damask originated by M. R. 
Jacobus. The 5- to 6-foot plant bears a 
nice crop of double flowers of deep pink, 
with coppery tones at the edges and a 
yellow base, an entirely new color in 
Damask Roses. It carries the fragrance 
of its famous ancestor from the Holy 
Land and was named for a Lenni Lenape 











Indian chief who used to boss things 
around what is now Ridgefield, N. J., the | 
home of its originator. 
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CLIMBING ROSE 


Golden Light 


Propegotion rights reserved 


1.50 


New free blooming, double climb- 
ing Rose, vigorous growth, abun- 
dant foliage, extremely hardy. 
Color, orange apricot, with over- 
cast of pink on edge of petals. 


Post 
PAID 





FLORIBUNDA ROSE 


Betty Prior 


Potent No. 340 


$ EACH 
Post 
. PAID 


Outstanding in the World's Fair 
Rose garden. Hardy, permanent. 
Desirable for borders or hedges 
and cut flower arrangements. 
Large clusters of dogwood-pink 
flowers ia continuous bloom. 


PYRETHRUM 


Pink Bouquet 
earner fy 


© Pert new double painted 

Daisy. Five to eight 4-inch 

flowers on a single stem. 

Petals straight out and 

stems upright in all weather. 
hite centers. 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Box 20F, Newark, New York State 


Send for this 


FREE catalog 
of Moder Roses and nove) perenat. 














Highest All-America Award 
for1940--new and distinct. 
» Dwarf, compact, 


rounded 
@plants | ft. tall, covered with 
soft creamy-white flowers, 
star-shaped, 2% in. across. 
Uniform, profuse-blooming. 
Packet 26c; 6 Pkts. for $1 
postpaid. Plant Cream Star} 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., 680 Burpee Bidg.,Philadelphia 


PRIMULA HBY. COLOSSEA 


Very large flowers in a wide range of colors, on 
long stems. Flowering plants in mixed colors, 40¢ 
each, three for $1.00, postpaid. Our 1940 catalog 
on Rare Plants, Shrubs and Bulbs, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, INI. 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 


BURNETT’S SEEDS for 1940 


Beautiful new catalogue featuring the 1940 All- 
American Flower Selections illustrated in color 
free on request. 76 well-illustrated pages devoted 
to Seeds, Bulbs. Plants and garden supplies 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 
1905 - - 35 Years of Horticultural Service - - 1940 
92 Chambers St., N. Y. City, Tel. BArclay 7-6138 



























Greenhouse Seeds 


Our new illustrated catalog contains hundreds 
of varieties of them, including the best stand- 
ard varieties and the latest novelties. Its 32 
pages are full of growing tips, with a monthly 
seed sowing calendar for good measure. 

Write for catalog No. 1% 

STANLEY COBB 


22 Barry Rd. Scarsdale, N. Y. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 


New CACTUS 


Grow these wonderfully interesting 
and beautiful flowering plants. 
Write for my new Free catalog, 
16 pages of colored pictures and 
descriptions. fascinating hobby 
for the window gardener or apart- 
ment house dweller. Grow anywhere! Johnson 
Cactus Gardens, Box 7, Hynes, California. 


“THORNLESS BEAUTY””’ 


The Rose Without a Thorn 
Hardy, Prolific, Everblooming 
COLOR CRIMSON RED 
Bush Prices: 

: $1.50 each—$15.00 doz. 
2 } al ro $00 each—$20.00 doz. 


her Prize Winning Roses 
coir Literature and Prices Free 


Originator of Milldale, Conn. 


NEW ROSES 


WI LD FLOWERS SPRING ™ ried 


Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) Numerous orchid and pink 
flowers on 6 inch stems in early April. 

Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) Clusters of beautiful 
blue bell-shaped flowers on bushy stems during May. 
Dodecatheon Media—(Shooting Star) Large heads of 
orchid cyclamen-like flowers are borne on long stems 

in April. 
Viola Pedata—(Birds-foot Violet) Large violet blooms are 
borne in profusion during spring and again in the fall. 
Your Selection 2 10 for $1.00 Postpaid 
Order early for best results Perennial catalog free 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS OAKFORD, ILL. 




















N. Grillo 
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“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE" 
44th EDITION, exquisitely illustrated in colors, 
tells how to grow these roses, and many other 
flowers. Gold mine of information. Beginners ought 
not be without this book. Low prices. Write for 
your copy. It’s FREE. 


HELLER BROS. CO., Box G-2, New Castle, Ind. 


OLDS’ 


ALL DOUBLE 

















PPIES 


100 COLOR 
COMBINATIONS 


New breath-taking brilliance in 
nature's richest colors; flowers in 












early summer with oversize double 
silken sheen blooms, 35¢ 
pkt. introductory special 


SEED 
BOOK 


SEND TODAY! 

















Vegetable Garden Chats 


LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 


\ ) 7HERE many of us live, our gar- 

dens are now asleep under a 

blanket of snow and the earth may 

be frozen hard as stone, but that condition 

need not hinder garden activities of a 
pleasant and really worth-while nature. 

Drafting out a plan for the forthcoming 
garden is just as important as the actual 
labor if we wish to be systematic and get 
the greatest return for our work. 

Thinking back over last year’s garden 
enables us to decide whether we want to 
plant more or less of this and that. No 
use wasting time and ground raising some- 
thing we do not care for when there are 
so many things we should like to raise in 
greater quantities. 

With the exact measurements of the gar- 
den in mind, we may plan it row for row 
as we sit by the cozy fireside on a cold 
winter evening. 

Where planting space is limited we 
should figure how to make a little ground 
go a long way. For instance, the early 
planting of bush beans and peas may be 
sown fairly close on each side of a tomato 
row, because the peas and beans will have 
finished bearing and the bushes pulled out 
before the tomatoes begin to vine. If, how- 
ever, we plant the early bearing crops in 
regulation rows, then we may plan to use 
their space a little later on for late cabbage, 
turnips, endive or other vegetables. 

If we carry out “intensive farming” 
methods in the garden, we should make an 
effort to fertilize the soil well each year. 

Early in the year comes that most allur- 
ing of garden literature—seed catalogues— 
and their perusal is another important an- 
gle of winter gardening. It is not a bit too 
early to select and order the seeds, because 
this month we should do our first planting, 
on a rather small scale, but important, 
nevertheless. 

If we plan to raise celery for summer 
use, we should sow the seed no later than 
the middle of February. A cigar box will 
be large enough to accommodate the seeds 
for the average garden, and the plants of 
this sowing should be ready for transplant- 
ing in the open by the first of May. 


ABBAGE and tomato seeds should also 

be planted in small boxes early in 
February so they will be ready for trans- 
planting in the garden at the earliest mo- 
ment the weather is deemed safe. If the 
various plants get too large before it is 
time to plant them outdoors, they should 
be reset in larger boxes. 

By late February we should be about the 
business of other box planting, such as 
cauliflower, peppers, Bermuda or Spanish 
onion seed, broccoli and eggplant. 

A well prepared hotbed is very con- 
venient for early planting, but small boxes 
placed in sunny windows do very well for 
the plants of the ordinary sized garden. 

Sweet potatoes and yams are always an 
interesting addition to the garden, and con- 
trary to the belief of many, these potatoes 
may be raised quite satisfactorily in @ 
variety of soils. In many localities, sweet 
potato plants may be purchased at local 


greenhouses when the proper time of year 
rolls around, but again it may not be pos- 
sible to get them. 

Sweet potato plants may be raised on 
the window sill with but little more effort 
than placing several potatoes, each in a 
small jar filled with water. The root end 
should be submerged no more than about 
one-fourth of the potato. The potatoes 
will soon begin to sprout and vine, adding 
a cheerful, spring-like touch to the house. 
For years on end housewives have been 
growing these vines just to have something 
green growing in the winter, but few of 
them know that they may be put to practi- 
cal use when spring comes. 

In early April the vines may be broken 
into 8-inch lengths, stripping the leaves for 
about 4 inches on each section and placing 
the plants in jars of water as one would 
a bouquet of flowers. Roots will soon begin 
to form, and when they are well rooted 
they are ready to be set in the open garden, 
although it is not safe to do so until danger 
of frost is past. 


WEET potato plants usually are raised 

in hotbeds or in boxes of soil, with the 
potatoes covered by a few inches of earth. 
Numerous sprouts grow into plants, which, 
when pulled are well rooted and ready to 
set out. 

There are many interesting angles to 
vegetable gardening, and if we take advan- 
tage of them by raising unusual plants 
occasionally and by making experiments 
with the old familiar ones, the possibilities 
are limitless. 


An All Purpose Vine 
HARDY vine from Japan, Akebia 


quinata, deserves to be more widely 
known and planted for it is satisfactory 
in every way. It does not attract in- 
sects of any kind, not even grasshoppers 
which defoliate most every thing else. 
Neither is it subject to disease and it is 
as thrifty in drouth years as in year’ of 
excessive moisture. The slender canes, 
not over a half inch in diameter, grow 
to a length of 25 to 30 feet, clothed with 
neat medium green foliage which lasts 
into early winter and returns early in 
the spring. Pendulent chocolate-purple 
flowers with a spicy fragrance appear in 
early May. Once established it can be 
forgotten as it is perfectly hardy and 
needs no pruning.—(Mrs.) Berrua H. 
Sioop, (Kans.) 


If you like to see vines growing on 
tree trunks, a Trumpet Vine on an Elm 
tree is a lovely sight. On the grounds of 
the Governor Clinton Hotel in Kingston, 
New York, are some splendid examples of 
this kind of planting. 


‘Seems to me I feel Him closer 
While cool moist earth I trod, 
For I know that all this wonder 
Is a gift to me from God.” 
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Best Camellias in Bellingrath 
Gardens 


Alba Plena. . double white, gardenia- 
like, early 


Professor Sargent ....... blood-red 
eee ... .rose-pink 
Pink Perfection ........shell-pink 
ca sien said s send variegated 
ere double searlet 
Boule de Neige ...... creamy-white 
Americana ........ double, striped 
. eee ee mottled 
DEE iii ee sweden double white 
err flesh-pink 
Sarah Frost ..... handsome double, 


floriferous 
Mathotiana Alba ....white (one of 
the most beautiful) 


Gloire de Nantes ...... double pink 
William S. Hastie ...large crimson 
Otome ..... very double shell-pink 


Chandlerii Elegans ....huge open 
peony type in white 

and bright pink 

Dunklaeri .....semi-double bright 
searlet with white blotches 

Victor Emanuel II ..most gorgeous 











of reds 
A Steel Garden Label 
Most gardeners have had plenty of 


trouble getting a satisfactory plant label 
at a reasonable price. Here is a scheme 
which we are using for tall plants that 
require stakes for support. 
factory where machine assembling is done, 
odd pieces of sheet steel were procured. 
In most cases this costs nothing, as it is 
waste material. We had the steel cut into 
convenient-size labels and a hole punched 
ii one end. The labels were then treated 
to guard against rust. A small brush 
and enamel paint was used to write the 
plant names. Labels are attached to the 
stake supports. Such labels seem _ espe- 
cially good for dahlias, as the metal tags 
can be detached from the stakes and 
wired to the root clumps before they are 
placed in storage ——CHARLES H. CHESLEY. 


Flower or vegetable seedlings started 
indoors should be transplanted early to 
avoid serious root damage. Plants should 


be pricked out from the soil in which the | 


seed was sown and reset at wider spacing 
as soon as the seedlings can be grasped. 
A pencil or pointed stick inserted beneath 
the seedling and pried lightly upward will 
remove the plant without tearing roots. 
Mortality in transplanting is higher when 
plants have been allowed to grow too large. 
The transplanted seedlings and those left 








Going to a | 








in the original location are given sufficient | 


space to develop 
SEED INSTITUTE. 


Phlox and Rhododendrons ean be used 
‘or effeetive dining table decorations by 
utting off their stems and placing them 
n a low, round bowl. Leave a eirele of 


eaves around the Rhododendron and 
ace a single bloom in a low bowl and 
ou will have something exquisite and 


ut of the ordinary.—J. C. 





a 


properly.—FERRY-MoRSE | 





Your Garden of Verse* 


Dreamer 


The snowdrop keeps a warm, bright 
dream 
All winter, in her tiny heart, 
That makes her bold 
To brave the cold 
And blossom, coaxing Spring to start. 
—Svupie Stuart HaGer 


Amaryllis 


From months of dormaney in cellar’s 
dark 


I took the plant and set it in the sun 


And marvelled, watching it. What 
spark 

Within the still bulb’s pregnant 
womb 


Had stirred the soul within the plant 

And urged it upward in a rapture of 
creation 

Till it achieved this sudden transmu- 
tation, 

This perfect crown of radiant bloom? 


God grant 

That I, sometime before my life is 
done, 

May find the will 

To rise above the restraining path of 
duty 

And so to fill 

My world with unsuspected beauty! 

—DonnarreD Baker Horr 


The Purple Cloud 


Over the derelict’s weathered frame- 
work, 
Reaching the cliff’s low wall, 
The Bougainvillea’s tendrils twining, 
Fling a silent call: 
A violet mist, they softly beckon, 
Then in rising strain 
Like the swelling note of majestic 
music, 
Expand in vivid refrain. 
—JUNE Ewuiorr CarRLson 


Grieve Not for Spring 


Grieve not for Spring! Beneath the 
snowy ground 

The buds of next year’s flowers lie 
slumbering, 

Safe in kind Nature’s swaddling gar- 
ments wound. 

Grieve not for Spring. 

They are not dead. In Winter's 
silence bound, 

They only wait for warmer suns to 
bring 

Them forth, and break their longing 
dreams profound. 


Then, when the happy songs of birds 
shall sound, 

They'll wake, and find it heavenly 
joy to fling 

Unfolding shoots across each barren 

mound. 
Grieve not for Spring. 
—LOovIsE STARKER 


* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 
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Grow Better Doubie Flowered Delphiniums 


We offer you seeds from our crosses of Leonian; Reinelt 
(Pacific Hybrids)\—Gold Medal—Hewitt’s—Suttons—and 
Samuels (Wrexham)—World’s leading strains at 50c per 
pkt. or 3 for $1. Seeds from our crosses of Imperials at 
$1. pkt. Our own choicest, deluxe, hand crossed seeds— 
mostly selfs $2. pkt. From these, every seedling a fine 
specimen. Can obtain for you pedigreed white or rose at 
$1. per pkt. Nearly all plants will be double flowered. 
Plants—blooming size sent in March or April—all types 
above $1.50 per doz.; $2.50 per 25; $4.50 per 50; $8. per 
100—Large selected two year size $5. per doz. Everything 
offered is guaranteed. Mixed colors only. Free folder—or 
with small pkt. of white and rose seeds 25c. 
Delphinium Experimental Gardens 
Puyallup, Wash. 
rr 
REPELS AMEE SOOO EE RRS EMRE HR BE 
A Border or Rock Garden Gem 
The most beautiful of all creeping Phiox. 
Produces a superb mass of bloom completely 
hiding the foliage with large pure pink flow- 
ers, offset by dots of darker shade in the 
center. Blooms in the Spring, continuing 
throughout the Summer and Fall. 
3 for $1.00—10 for $3.00 postpaid 
1940 ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
Describes New England grown Fruit Trees, Shrubs, 
Roses, Perennials—Highest Quality—Reasonable 
Prices. Many new and interesting plants. 
Send for your copy. 
“50 years of experience — 50 years of integrity.” 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co. 
25 YALESVILLE, CONN. 


lhe Orivinal 
BARNES BROS. NURSERY 




























Better Plants 
by FARR 


Our new 1940 catalog is 
just off the press. In it you 
will find described many 
new and favorite varieties 
of Daylilies, Hybrid Lilacs, 
Tree Peonies, etc. Write to- 
day for your FREE copy. 


DAYLILIES 


As improved by Dr. A. B. Stout of the 
New York Botanical Gardens. These 
beautiful flowers are hardy anywhere 
in the United States and a liberal assort- 
ment of Daylilies will give profuse and 
colorful bloom from May to September. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 


Faas 121 














Weiser Park, Penna. 




















FLOWER GROWER 

































BOBBINK & ATKINS 
1940 CATALOGUE 


Features Many New 
Garden Novelties 


This beautifully illustrated book de- 
scribes many new items for every kind 
of garden, in addition to some old favor- 
ites you will want. 

ROSES. Fourteen of this year’s New 
Roses are pictured and described. 
AZALEAS. The hardy kinds, so colorful 
and attractive. 

EVERGREENS. Unusual varieties de- 
serving of a place in your garden. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS @ TREES 
PERENNIALS 


OUR CATALOGUE 


is more than a price list; it is an authorita- 
tive reference book, valuable for all gardeners. 
A copy will be mailed without charge East 
of the Mississippi; fifty cents West of the 
Mississippi. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen since 1898 
584 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, N. J. 

















Exhipition DAHLIAS 
Bloom from seed in 8 to 10 weeks, The Cream __ ay”), 
of the World’s Most Famous Varieties com- » 4 
prise this Supreme Mixture. You will be SNE z 
delighted with their rarity and exquisite —>3gR As 
beauty. Many specimens produced from this 2&4 PANS 
Supreme Mixture would cost you teh 
(i'M from $1.50 to $5.00 a Bulb. iA 
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( W7YTTa 100 Seeds only 20c. Send today. 


eLF FREE fitvstcatingin Color At New Low Prices 
all the new things for your garden a 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN Pty ilinols 
Apricot Dawn, Dooryard Delight and 
Mabelle Stearns, three of our new 
“FOOL-PROOF” ROSES. Try some of our 
easy growers and get complete satisfaction. 
Our Blue Book listing about 250 vari- 
eties sent free. Gives cultural informa- 
tion and helps. We are rose experts. 


Write us. 
[ve E. WYANT, Rose Specialist, 
x | 


0 Mentor, Ohio 














Contains the 1940 All-America Awards, 
the best of the European Seed Novel- 
ties, Rare Hardy Plants and Money- 
Saving Bargain Collections Galore to 
Appeal to the Thrifty Discriminating 
Gardener. It will show you how 
Huntington's Dependable Seeds will 
add new beauty to your garden for 
1940. Write today! 

HUNTINGTON NURSERY, Box F, Painesville, Ohio 


Healey’s Imperial Delphiniums 


America’s leading strain. Hardy everywhere. Gigantic 
double blooms—strong upright stalks—e,ery known color. 
Oniy rooe and pink hybrids to date. (Seeds only for sale.) 
Darkest blues and purples known to science. Seeds planted 
now will bloom in August. Germination guaranteed. Gar- 
den run seed; rose and white, separate or mixed; hand 











crosses; selected selfs or deepest dark colors $1. per pkt. 
Triple size packets $2. Any 5 pkts. $3. Piants—April 
delivery—1l1 year blooming size $10. per 100. Baby seed- 
lings—May delivery—$3. per 100. (Any less quantities of 
either, same rate, plus 50c.) Selected 2 year plants— 
divisions—$5. per dozen. Selected specimen plants $10. 


per dozen. 
COLUMBINES 


Our glorious Imperial columbines, with 4 inch blooms— 
:purs 3 to 5 inches long on 18-20 inch stems on stalks 
4 or more feet high in a hundred mystic colors were the 
outstanding flower of the past season. Specialy described 
and named as the greatest of all strains by the Horticul- 
tural editor of one of America’s leading magazines (Nov. 
1939). 

seats 1 pkt. to a customer, $1.; hand crossed seeds $2. 
per pkt. 

Piants (March or April) large size $3. per dozen (limit 
2 doz.); medium size $2. per doz. Limit 3 doz. Smaller 
size (1 year old) $1.50 per dozen or $8. per 100. 

Folder of delphs or columbines free or with 50 delphs 
or columbine novelty seeds 25c cash. 

DELPHIA DELL GARDENS Puyallup, Wash. 
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Al Says: 


Golden Dawn Rose is growing in popu- 
larity. It has been out now for ten years, 
long enough to get a thorough test. It has 
what it takes to make a great Rose—vigor, 
good foliage, more than usual hardiness, and 
lots of bloom. Further, it is proving a potent 
parent for the originator. This came to mind 
when I saw the new Apricot Dawn in the 
garden of Melvin E. Wyant, the Ohio Rose 
grower, who selected this as a sport of Gol- 
den Dawn. Several of the originations of V. 
S. Hillock of Texas, notably Nellie E. Hil- 
lock, are children of Golden Dawn. By 
checking parentages, you'll find other Golden 
Dawn offspring, too. 


* * * 


Some of the finest new tall per- 
ennial Phlox I have ever seen are 
among the seedlings originated by 
the late D. M. Andrews of Boulder, 
Colorado. This past summer, dur- 
ing the Phlox blooming season, I 
stopped for a visit at the Andrews 
home in Boulder and found that 
Mrs. Andrews is carrying on the 
work of her husband with these 
Phlox seedlings. She hopes in due 
time to select the most promising 
of them for introduction. 


* * * 


To the best of my knowledge, Harry 
Korematsu of Oakland, California, is the 
largest grower of Russell Lupines in the 
country. Harry, his father and brothers 
together, some of them educated in flori- 
culture at Cornell University, operate a 
wholesale growing firm. I saw here more 
than 14,000 mature plants of these Russell 
Lupines in bloom, all in cloth houses. 
Harry told me that he has best success 
by rot coddling them in any way. Both 
blooms for the cut-flower trade and plants 
for gardens are supplied to the San Fran- 
cisco and Bay District by this firm. 


*x* * * 


In recent months I have seen mention in 
several magazines of the many Roses that 
have descended from Ophelia. A dozen or 
more varieties—Mme. Butterfly to mention 
one notable one—go back to Ophelia. How- 
ever, I would like to suggest, for argument 
sake, that the credit should go not so much 
to Ophelia but to Antoine Rivoire, doubtless 


one of the parents of Ophelia. A veteran . 


Rose grower was lamenting to me last fall, 
as he showed me a small block of Antoine 
Rivoire in his field, that nobody shows any 
interest in this excellent faint pink Rose 
anymore. It has disappeared from most of 
the nursery lists. 


* * * 


Ageratums are certainly about 
the hardest flowers to breed true. 
Where abundant watering is done 
in dry seasons, the best dwarf 
varieties will produce some taller 
plants. The new Midget Blue may 
be no exception, and yet trials last 
season showed it behaved better 
than its older sisters. One plant, 
in a trial of 149, threw pink flow- 
ers but this can be overlooked. 
Maybe it was blushing because of 
outstripping the other’ midget 
varieties. 

a ~ . 


Yellow tomato juice gets an added spurt 
in popularity with the introduction this 
season of Mingold, a heavy bearing, early 
ripening tomato, It has the size and shape 


of America’s No. 1 variety, Marglobe, with 
the season of Bonnie Best. 


* * * 


In the floricultural garden at 
Michigan State College this past 
fall, Prof. OC. E. Wildon showed 
me a new wild flower from Texas 
that was collected by one of his 
graduate students. It took a lot of 
hunting in botanies to discover 
that its name in Othake sphacela- 
tum or Polypteris hookeriana. Pro- 
fessor Wildon finds that there is 
considerable variation in the seed- 
lings he has growing and he hopes 
that in due time he can have a new 
flower to introduce to gardens, in 
several distinct varieties. 


* * * 


In plants, just as with livestock, certain 
varieties become known as the beginnings of 
a dynasty or race. A notable instance is the 
Iris Dominion. Dominion itself is a poor Iris, 
yet its descendants have made Iris history 
and are known as the Dominion race. About 
the only prominent Iris originators of recent 
years who have not made use of Dominion 
blood in their crosses are the Sass brothers 
of Nebraska. But in 1917 Hans P. Sass ob- 
tained the species Amas and since then many 
of the fine varieties which he and his brother 
Jacob have introduced go back to Amas, The 
point of my story is that Amas was also one 
of the parents of Dominion. The credit for 
the Dominion race should go to Amas. 
Dominion was just an intermediate genera- 
tion in a breeding program which carried on 
the blood of Amas and should never have 
been introduced to the public as a variety. 
It was and has been of value only to the 
breeder. 

* * x 


May I introduce you to Ange- 
lonia grandiflora, a rather new 
flower that is as lovely as the name 
sounds. I saw it for the first time 
when I visited the experimental 
gardens of William H. Henderson 
at Fresno, California, last summer. 
It is a first cousin to the Pentste- 
mon and I would call the color 
something between a deep lavender 
and a dark blue. The flowers have 
a fragrance akin to that of the 
Concord grape. Mr. Henderson 
says it is due for wide popularity 
in California. It is hardy through 
the South. Whether it is hardy in 
the northern sections of the coun- 
try is something that will have to 
be determined by trial. It can be 
grown from seed, I believe. 


* * * 


If you’re a Lily fan, here is some news. 
There is an eighth variety of the Griffiths 
hybrids in existence that may be the best of 
all, Whether Dr. Griffiths selected this or 
whether it was an accidental inclusion with 
some of his other seven will never be known. 
But it came up among the others that he 
gave to a friend and turned out to be some- 
thing entirely different. There are only two 
plants in existence, as far as is known. I 
have seen these and have photographed their 
bloom in color. But don’t ask where, for I 
am not at liberty to tell. Some of the best 
Lily men in America are watching these two 
plants, as they are growing in a private 
garden in the Puget Sound country and if the 
variety proves out, it will doubtless make 
its bow some time in the future. 


Al Amsel 


























AHLIAS 


FROM DAHLIADEL 


Largest of All Dahlia Farms 


DAHLIADEL ay 


SEVEN ... =. 
Value $3.35 
Andrea Ericson-white, Anna Benedict-dark red, 
Cavalcade-deep rose, City of Cleveland-orange, 
Graf Zeppelin-white, Robert 
Palo Alto-bronze. Above dahlia roots are all 
large exhibition varieties. Labeled, postpaid, 
and guaranteed Al stock from our regular bins. 
Our catalog lists the best in dahlias, standard 
varieties, novelties, and other special collections. 
It contains 7 full pages of cultural instructions 
and geographical recommendations. 


Send for Our 1940 Free Catalog 


profusely illustrated and filled with 
valuable dahlia information. 


DAALIADEL NURSERIES 
W.W.Maytrott.Box 24 VINELANDN. 


CALIF. WILD FLOWER SEEDS 


..20 KINDS MIXED ..GROW ANYWHERE 10c 
Garden Reference Catalog 
..64 pages accurate information FREE 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


W. Colorado St. 
= means CALIFORNIA 






Grow 7+ 
Potash Fed 


: DAHLIAS . 












PASADENA 








COLORADO 
BLUE SPRUCE 


(PICEA PUNGENS) 


100 SEEDS 25c¢ 
Think of it! 100 ‘‘True Blue’’ Evergreen 
seeds for only 25c. Plant now in pots, or 
outdoors in spring. Instructions Free. Also 
new 64-page Seed Catalog. Order now. 


E. Andrews Frew, Sta. 462, Paradise, Pa. 

















MANY GARDEN 


INSECT PESTS 
KILLOGEN destroys many sucking and leaf- 


eating insects that ruin your garden. Kills 
Ants on Lawns and Flower Beds. Harmless 
to humans and animals, when simple direc- 
tions are followed. Easy to use. Economical. 
Only 50c a hottie. Buy at garden supply 
Rose Manufactur- 
Phila., Pa. 


stores or write for folder. 
ing Company, 


501 Ogen Bidg., 





THE SCIENTIFIC GARDEN SPRAY 





GLADIOLUS BULBS 


1 inch and up. Priced Per 100, 25 game rate. 


Prepaid, 

Albatros, white ...... $1.00 Com. Koehl, red..... $1.20 
Ave Maria, blue...... 1.20 Golden Dream, yellow 1.00 
Bagdad, smo! | Paul Pfitzer, purple.. 1.20 
Berty Snow, lavender 1.00 Picardy, salmon ..... 1. 

Betsy Bob-Up, cream 1.20 Ruffled Gold, yellow.. 1.20 
Betty Nuthail, pink.. 1.00 Salbach’s Orchid, pink 1.20 
Bob White ite ... 1.20 Wasaga, buff ........ 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00. Subject to prior sale. , 
Foss Heaton Glad Gardens, Box 400, Creston, lowa 











BEAUTIFUL SEED. GATALOt 


The new 1940 “Gardening Tlustrated” 
and INSTRUCTION BOOK contains 
124 packed pages, 52 in color. Com- 
plete description of all the new flowers 
and vegetables, and old favorites. 2164 
annuals, perennials, roses, dahlias, 
gladioli, water lilies, etc. Best finely 
flavored table-quality vegetables. Full. 
cultural instructions, special bargains. 
Sent free, postpaid. Write today. 











SPECIAL FOR 1940. New Chinese Forget-me- 
not. (Cynoglossum Firmament. All-America bronze 
medal.) A dwarf bushy form bearing rich blue flow- 
ers in profusion. 15 inches tall. Pkt. 10c. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 
Dept. 42, 10 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
47 Barclay Street, New York 















Emmet-cardinal, | 





February in Southern Gardens 


(Continued from page 78) 


Small and large-flowered Polyantha 
Roses are stand-bys. All of them do well. 
For masses of color Else Poulsen and 
Lafayette, Gruss an Aachen, Salmon 
Spray, Snowbank, Smiles, Rochester and 
Betty Prior with Kirsten Poulsen are 
indicated. 


Dooryard Roses are needed to carry 
on after the rich harvest of spring and 
summer is over. Even into December, in 
spite of frosts, the rich bloom of tea 
Roses remain supreme. Madame Lam- 
bard, Duchesse de Brabant, Isabella 
Sprunt, Freiherr von Marschall, Louis 
Philippe, Old Blush, give gorgeous Roses 
late in winter. Use these for hedges, for 
groups in shrubberies and love them for 
their ease of culture and old-fashioned 
characteristics. 


Rugosa Roses are not indicated for 
Southern plantings except where there 
are wide open spaces to be filled and 
the roots can run underground and not 
encroach on other plantings. 


Conifers must be tip-sheared now. 
Junipers, Biotas, Thuyas, Retinosporas, 
and all the conifers of medium growth 
spreading or upright, need this semi- 
annual trimming to keep them in shape. 


Heavy Cypresses and Junipers which 
tend to droop instead of being close and 
compact should be staked to strong canes 
or spikes. Cedar apples on Junipers 
and bagworm cones on everything should 
be removed in order to save trouble later. 


Pepper and tomato seed should go in 
the hotbed and lettuce, celery, radishes, 
kohlrabi and collard seeds should be 
sown in the open ground. 


Snapdragons, in all wanted colors and 
sizes, rust-proof, of course, with Petunias 
and Verbenas can also be sown in hot- 
beds. Miniature Dahlias and Korean 
Chrysanthemums grown from seed sown 
now develop many interesting and lovely 
forms. 


Sow Sweet Alyssum and annual Gyp- 
sophila in the open ground, anywhere 
needed. Other annuals listed for October 
sowing, except Phlox drummondi, will 
have to wait until next fall. Phlox de- 
velops slowly but earries on until mid- 
summer from present sowings. 


Finish spraying. Small gardens un- 
able to secure large and expensive spray 
pumps will find small hand sprayers 


using cartridges satisfactory and inex- | 


pensive. 


Flowering Plums and _ Apricots, 
crowned with white and _ rose-colored 
blooms “are silhouetted against wintry 
skies. Camellias bloom freely now. Fra- 
grant Honeysuckles, Jasmines, and Prim- 
roses give delicate fragrance. Cydonias 
are radiant, while under their flowering 
stems are Pansies, Violas, Sweet Alyssum 
and Phlox subulata. Evergreen Candy- 
tuft is white as snow drifts everywhere. 
Early Jonquils and the old creamy clus- 
tered Narcissi and the first Snowdrops 
are showing. Winter is over and spring 
is in sight! 


| 


‘This startling 





CONTRAST 


NORMAL FED WITH 
ORDINARY | HYPONEX- 


Grow stronger 
plants, larger 
and more flowers 
indoors or out. 
Modern science 
aids Nature foras- 
tonishing results 
in soil, sand or 
barren earth 





@ Hyponex-and-water is the complete food for grass, 
plants, bushes and trees. With Hyponex, you may 
grow luxurious plants in soil, sand or water. Hyponex is a 
clean, odorless, harmless powder that keeps indefinitely 
in any climate—so highly concentrated that one teaspoon- 
ful makes a gallon of perfect food. It does not burn the 
foliage. Sold by leading florists, hardware and seed 
stores. Used by greenhouses and gardeners. Easy to 
use, Instructions in every can. 


3 oz. can, 40 cents, makes 18 gals. 
I Ib. can, $1.00, makes 100 gals. 
10 Ib. drum, $8.00, makes 1000 gals. 


If dealers cannot supply you, write us. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. Orders shipped postpaid. 


HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO., 
152 Wes! 42nd St., New York 


HYPONEX 


INC. 


makes a complete liquid 


with water 


PLANT FOOD 
@NEW GARDEN BOOK® 


Tells about world’s finest new creations in 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, Lussicus Garden Blue- 
berries, May D Tree, Corkscrew Willow, Bush 
Cherry, Brilliant Hardy Verbena, and many other 
new and unusual plants. Write for your FREE 
copy. 

HILL TOP ORCHARDS & NURSERIES 

HARTFORD, MICH. BOX 224 















W pThis valuable 40 book 
rchase of 

cessin 
how to get more 













t nd ,and Authorities, users everywhere 
p me bom Seoanvemeal say" Snap-Cut" is the best 
etc. Send only |OF or~ Pruner at any price... 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, lac, 208A Main St, Ockville, Conn. 
IES FREE 
BRAND PEON our erin 
The world’s finest collection of old atalog Sen 
and new varieties. Seventy acres for it today. 
of the finest plants. BRAND 
PEONY 
FRENCH LILACS raams inc. 
The loveliest and latest French 134 East 
and Belgian varieties, many of Division St. 
them not obtainable elsewhere. Faribault, 
Special Iris, Phlox, Tulips, Etc. inn, 











LANDSCAPING 
IS PROFITABLE 


FASCINATING CAREER OR HOBBY 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Send for free book giving details of Landscape Garden- 
ing course! Learn how you can train yourself at home, 
in spare time, for the fascinating profession of Land- 
scape Architect, or to get more enjoyment out of your 
gardening hobby. H.S.M., a New Orleans graduate, 
writes, “‘My largest job netted me $1200. My present 
annual income is $4000—$5000. I can honestly say your 

course paid me well besides the happiness and 
, pleasure it brought me.” Send postal today 
for your copy of “Success Thru Landscape 
Training”. 


American Landscape School 
6147 GRAND AVE. DES MOINES, IA. 
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This booklet tells you all 
about the new Large-flower- 
ing Clematis. Nearly two- 
score varieties are carefully described, 
and many illustrated in natural color. 
You will be thrilled with the lovely 
pure white Duchess of Edinburgh, the 
violet-purple of Gypsy Queen, the lav- 
ender of Ramona, and the glorious 
colors of their many companions. 





All Varieties are 2-year-old 
Grown on their own Roots. 


A select group of Small-flowered Cle- 
matis is also described in our booklet. 
Both the large-flowering and small- 
flowering varieties will bring a dis- 
tinctive color touch to your garden. 
All are modestly priced. Write today 
for Booklet F. 








James I. George & Son 


FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 


RUSSELL LUPINES 


12 for $2.75 25 for $5.00 
otar List Of Hardy Perennial EON 
Plants At Attractive Prices one BN 

ON REQUEST. 





















SELPHINIUN ARISTOCRATS 


“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” HYBRID—The dependable Hy- 
brid. Mildew and heat resistant. Gorgeous shades of 
lightest blue to the deepest Gentian blue; some have 
pink fillings; some orchids; many doubles. 

Thrifty blooming size; 12 ‘for $1.00; 30 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. field-grown; 6 for $1.00; postpaid. 
CHINENSIS “CAMBRIDGE BLUE’’—A branching type. 
Grows 2’ to 3’ in height. Flowers of brilliant velvety 
blue. Stay in bloom longer than other Delphiniums. 

Blooming size; 20 for $1.00; 50 for $2.00 
Large 2 yr. fleld grown; 6 for $1.00 postpaid. 

ELATUM “ICEBERG’’—The pure white strain. Strikingly 

beautiful in the garden. Ideal for cutting. 


Large 2 yr. fleld grown; 4 for $1.00 postpaid 
Descriptive catalog of perennial and rock plants, listing 
over 200 varieties, on request. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
Oakford - ‘ ° 


Illinois 
Maule’s Gait yh) U — 
el 4 Y Packets Free. You 
ne White, Bluey Wilt ; 
0 resistant! Blooms till 9 


SEED BOOK EN , . 
Ace WM. HENRY MAULE, 115 MAULE BLDG, PHILA. 
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wey PRINCE 4 PERSIA DAHLIA 10% 


Is only one of the 220 Prize win- 
Y 29) ning Dahlias listed in our new 
1940 Bargain catalogue, 
It’s Free, Write Today! 
BEST-EVER GARDENS 
830 PINEWOOD AVE. Dept. F. SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
















PRUNE. EA: EASIER with the 
WORLDS BEST PRUNER 


You’ M be amazed how easy it is to prune with “Snap-Cut’”— 
the pruner with famous, patented slicing action. Takes large, 
tough branches with gentle pressure on handles. Leaves 
clean, quick-healing cuts. Chrome finish. No. 119—8” long, 
cuts up to 34” limbs, $2.00. No. 118—Ladies’, 6” long, cuts 
up to 2" limbs, $1.25 (with Flower Picker attachment, No. 
128, $1.50). At your dealer’s or sent postpaid — money back 
i warantee. FREE-40 PAGE PRUNING INSTRUCTION COURSE with “Snap-’ 
Cut” Pruner, Or mailed, book only, 10c. 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC, 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
Martie Apney Harrzoe, (S. C.) 


Fresruary 2—Did the ground hog see 
winter or spring ahead? Clouds chased 
the sun so fast we hardly knew when it 
was cloudy and when the sun was shin- 
ing. In the garden, old-fashioned Roses 
were trimmed, only dead canes and cross- 
ing branches being taken out because they 
don’t require much pruning. On hybrid 
teas we left three or four strong canes 
and cut them back to about the fourth 
bud, the top one being an outside bud. 
We left hybrid perpetuals a little taller. 
The cutting was done carefully so no 
ragged edges were left. Then, we sprayed 
them with lime-sulphur to prevent can- 
ker; in another week we'll spray with 
Bordeaux mixture. 

Frepruary 5—On this cold day we're 
glad to have evergreens so the birds can 
find shelter—snowbirds (slate colored 
juneos), tufted titmouse, white-breasted 
nuthatch and others. They are friendly 
and fearless in a garden where there are 
berries they like, and they destroy many 
weed seed and insects. 

Fresruary 8—We planted the Camel- 
lias that came today. The place was 
already prepared with leaf mold and 
well-rotted manure turned under, and 
large holes dug. After planting, they 
were mulched with half-rotted leaves; 
they must be kept mulched and watered. 

Some shrubbery in various places had 
to be taken out where it had suffered 
badly, as Jasminum nudiflorum. Then, 
we put out the new Viburnum burkwoodi 
which will grow in light shade; and 
double Dogwood (Cornus florida plena). 
The best time to plant is when shrubs 
have stopped growing or are about to 
start growing again. 

Fesruary 9—Drifts of Daffodils 
blooming give the illusion of sunshine 
this dreary rainy day Incidentally, to 
condition Daffodils eut for the house, do 
not place them in deep water for too 
much water is harmful to them. After 
dipping their stem tips in boiling water 
one minute place them in shallow water 
—about an inch—in a cool place. 

When a friend drove through and 
asked why our Daffodils had such abun- 
dant bloom, my answer was that we find 
they respond the next year to an appli- 
eation of fertilizer just after flowering; 
the foliage grows more vigorous. 


FrepsruaRy 14—Today, we took note of 
white Candytuft (Iberis sempervirens) 
and Moss Phlox blooming; Vinca minor, 
the well-known ground cover, is showing 
blue flowers; and Spirea thunbergi has 
‘‘feathery’’ sprays of white. Breath of 
Spring (Lonicera fragrantissima) is not 
only shedding fragrance all over the gar- 
den but is effective in the borders with 
creamy bloom; Mahonia has drooping 
bell-shaped flowers in clusters. 

There’s moss on part of our lawn but 
this is not necessarily a sign of acidity— 
most lawn grass is like a soil that is 
slightly acid—but need of fertilizer is 
indicated. We have trees on the lawn 
and have to feed often, so commercial 





plant food was applied to the mossy part 
and watered in. 

Fesruary 18—We had a place pre 
pared today to plant more Azaleas. The 
location is well-drained, contains lots of 
leaf mold, is partly shaded and protected 
from hot afternoon sun. Azaleas can be 
planted from November till through flow- 
ering; they can be layered by bending 
down a branch. As new growth is show 
ing on conifers I trimmed the tips; we 
want the centers to thicken. It’s such a 
fine day I raised the sash of the hot-beds 
to prevent damping-off of seedlings. 

Fepruary 19—This is a glorious da: 
in February! Friends with us in the 
garden admired the Flowering Quinces. 
The bushes are a mass of clustered bloom 
along the branches. One person asked 
why we let a Flowering Quince stay right 
up next to an Oak tree. Well, it took 
up there and blooms beautifully so we’re 
going to let it be. When plants find a 
place that suits them, we leave them there 
unless they “mar the picture.” 

Many people want roots of plants 
while they are blooming, instead of at 
the proper planting-time. If one wants 
certain plants it’s a good idea to jot 
down their names when they are in bloom 
and plan a place for them, remembering 
the color, height, ete., and get the’ place 
in condition to set them out at the right 
time. We’re planning, just now, where 
various bulbs will be “harmonious” and 
will transplant them in the other settings 
as soon as flowering is over and the fo- 
liage dies down. 

Frepruary 20—On a day like this, be- 
tween light showers, we like to transplant 
Snapdragons, Columbines, Delphiniums, 
and other perennials. When we were 
out riding yesterday we saw a pink Mag- 
nolia (soulangeana) in full bloom in a 
protected place on the south side. This 
tree will surely be hurt; it would stand 
a better chance on the north side, though 
it would bloom later. The north side is 
safest for tender growth; it does not 
freeze and thaw as often. Broadleaf ever- 
greens and English Ivy stay in better 
condition on the north side. 

Ferepruary 22—It’s cold, with ice, but I 
don’t believe the flowers are hurt. Cold 
weather doesn’t bother early’ bulbs unless 
there is much ice and even when Flower- 
ing Quince gets nipped it will bloom out 
again. I walked about to see that the 
slight muleh is over the Peony shoots 
beginning to show; this holds the cold 
in and the sun off. Any muleh should 
be taken off gradually because of late 
frosts and strong sun. Tulips are far 
advanced. After warm weather we seem 
to feel the cold more than the flowers. 

Frepruary 27—We fertilized the grapes 
(4-8-6) today; just before the buds swell 
is a good time to feed them. A visitor 
here was asking whether to hold bulbs 
back. Mulches might keep cold in and 
in that way do good but more than likely 
they would only make tender growth less 
able to stand the cold. If the ground 
were frozen it would be all right to mulch 
bulbs but in this section of the country, 
better “leave it to Nature.” (Rain, sun, 
and winds have caused much that seemed 
“gone” here from the recent cold snap 
to revive.) 
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Jasmines Growing Amaryllis © BATT) lt 


Mary C. Suaw, (Calif.) EVERAL kinds of flowers, known | 
as Amaryllis, bloom from January These are the flowers that were so 
to March and are desirable as_ house | beautiful at the San Francisco fair. 
plants. The flowers resemble the Easter | |} They are easily grown and will bloom jf 
Lily and range in color from pink to | jf heavily this season most anywhere. ) 
vivid red. Amaryllis is grown from seeds | | 





H ... the smell of the Jasmine!” 
sang a poet. And truly the word, 
itself, does bring a vision of summer’s 
warmth, nights almost as light as day, a 





nockingbird’s midnight aria, and... : : : 

: an, ” ia or from offsets. The seed is sown in Janu- | jj 10 Bulbs—All Different 

VO 2} . . . ° . * ¢ | 

* Chae ies 7o hundred species 22Y 12 moist sandy soil, in individual | | $1 postpaid 
[here are about two hundred species cis ion tie eas Eee Gn, en Ga Gee: 1) pee ‘ . | 

of this charming plant. They grow freely P'S oe , ere 7 — Planting incirections wih cach quis & 


develop small bulbs or offsets at the base. | | ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

Those that can be removed easily may be | | 

potted separately to form new plants. - A sitar agprdh eta agent 

T ra ad ~ > - anunculus asiaticus; Anemones co 

New bulbs obtainable in the fall may not senaria; 10 Tigridia tulhe; 6 Yellow cells 

bloom the first year, but should be cared | ]} lily bulbs; 2 Pink calla lily bulbs; 4 Trans- 

for just as i Vv Ls | vaal daisy plants; or 1 dwarf meyer lemon. 

just as if they had . Ask For Our List of: Hardy perennials, 

A four-inch pot is big enough for | j] Colorful Cannas, and California Wild Flow- 

most bulbs. A few pieces of broken pot | 


in Southern California, but several are 
not hardy to many degrees of frost. 
Those most tolerant of cold are the 
Jasmines humile, floridum, primulinum 
and officinale. 

Some Jasmines are shrubs, others are 










or stones are put in the bottom for drain- MILLIKEN NURSERIES 


age, then a layer of soil made of two | | Cucamonga, California 
parts fibrous loam, one part leaf mold, - SATISFIED CUSTOMERS A SPECIALTY | 
and one part of well rotted nave |) === ——_—__ 


From one-half to one-fourth of the bulb 


should be under soil. NEWER GLADS 

















, a Become a Glad Enthusiast Now! Send for a 

The flow ct produced soon after the free catalogue of my high grade bulbs. Only the 
plant begins to grow. Good sunlight and best of the new and old varieties are listed. 
eX. cae mm s ; All bulbs are high quality, true to name, at 

a cupful of liquid fertilizer once a month Caeue teen, late ade teen coed 


are important at this time. After flower- is guaranteed. 
ing, no fertilizer and little water should EVERETT CLARK @ Poquonock, Conn. 
be given the plant through its rest period | | 
from April to August. Plants treated in 

this way will bloom every year, and need 
to be repotted only every two or three 
years.—Lucitte G. SmirH, N. Y. State 
College of Agriculture. 























Yes, you can afford a beautiful evergreen 


Wilbur Corthell Otis YEW HEDGE at our unusually low prices. 


Make us prove it— 





On December 21, Wilbur C. Otis of ,_Weite for List 40A 

a om al f tl P It describes different varieties of Yews; each 
Woburn, Mass., chairman Of the Pro- for some specific hedge need—small, me- 
gram Committee of the American Peony dium, and large-growing types. Also other 
Society, died suddenly at his work in — a plants. Don’t wait, 
he Boston Navy Yard. He was 61. His 
a bod Bas A COMMONWEALTH NURSERY CO. 
Peony colleetion of nearly 700 varieties, De hams, Sacn 








: E pt. FF Framing 
many of which are not yet in commerce, | (eum 


was one of the best in the country. His 
exhibits won him many awards at local 





° ° Write a for illustrated 
Jasminum grandifloram and national shows. Mr. Otis was not ! » ate, End Eatetn, Denartee 5 
. only prominent in the horticultural world y * features. Easy rp 
climbers. They come from the warmer but also as an engineer. He was presi- Hy em - at oa * S to 
parts of Asia, Italy, Spain, East Indies, dent of the Massachusetts Mechanical : 


and even from Australia. Society at the Navy Yard. His passing 
Many of these plants prefer shade, will be mourned by his many friends. 

but are very easy to grow, almost free 

from pests, and should also be excellent 


EE AE TEMES LLANE TRIOS AEB NE 
; WORLD’S FINEST 
glasshouse subjects. English Ivy reaches great heights along 
the eastern shore of Maryland. The 


leaves are large and exceptionally glossy, R Oo NY E S 


and the vines grow to tremendous heights | TOP QUALITY NO. 1 OREGON GROWN 
there when planted against tree trunks. Your Choice of any 


6 for $3.00 post paid 








Jasmines have mostly white flowers. 
However, J. nudiflorum and J. primu- 
linum have bright yellow blossoms with 
no odor. The Jasmine Sambac is‘a per- 
petual bloomer. Perfume is made from 
























its very fragrant flowers. 12 for $5.50 post paid 
. : ; ; CHRISTOPHER STONE, scarlet 
2 > . . oppery-r 

The plant of the picture is Jasminum A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES ee Bbita. uit bie ee ee 
grandiflorum. It blooms almost con- DUQUESA DE PENARANDA, apricot 
: : ; ETOILE DE HOLLANDE, velvety-crimson 
stantly, and the flowers are white, pink (37th Annual Issue) GOLDEN RAPTURE, new yellow 
underneath, and exceedingly sweet smell- MORE THAN A CATALOG HINRICH WEND DLAN asturtium-red 
Ing, Written by men who have spent » apricot-yellow 

, eRe : F ‘ : their lives with Roses. Shows in coe TVORY nue oriental-red 

This shade-loving Jasmine is a climber, ag peomte- MME. EDOUARD HERRIOT, coral 
)] as sly . 2, m4 P c s! e.¢ . orange 
but “eg — be —_ trimmed into a of standard kinds. Tells how to MRS. SAM meuneDY. co 
snrub. ts pinnate aves 2 evervrree plant, prune, etc. Includes many R c coppery -rose 

. I a eaves are evergreen Special Rose Offers, moderately PICTURE. rich pink 
with 5, 7 or 9 leaflets. One can nearly priced. A beautiful handbook PRES. HOOVER, scarlet to cream 
PS eee . E you'll read and keep and use seuye MALLERIN, brilliant red 
always find a spray of this lovely Jas- Rg We. E, B- DE MME. Cc. CHAMBARD, coral-red 
nuine,.and its delightful perfume will fill east of the Mississippi. TALIM polly wit hae catalog 
2 room with sweetness. GEORGE H. PETERSON, ms. 

. ° Rose Specialists for 37 Years 

So graceful in leaf, stem and flowers, Box 35, FAIR LAWN, N. J. 
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/asmines can be used in almost any flower 
rrangement as very satisfactory fillers. 


3870F N. E. Glisan St. 


Portiand, Ore. 
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Ceres 


Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN seeds, cuttings, seedlings, transplants. Many 
species. Chemical grown seedling trees ready. Electric 
hot bed heating kits. Numerous bargains. Write. Ransom 
Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 








Bees 


BEES—Good Side Line—Pleasure—Profit. Send $1.00 for 
book ‘‘First Lessons in Beekeeping’’ (New Edition) and 
one year subscription. Catalog free. AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Box W, Hamilton, II. 











Begonias 





BEGONIA TUBERS—Finest strains in all types and 
shades. Order now, supply limited. Specify types and 
shades desired. 25c each, $2.50 dozen. No C. D. 
No Stamps. Borchert Flower Nursery, Anaheim, California. 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, 12 mixed colors $1.00, pkg. 




















mixed seed $1.00, 24%” pot daphne Odora 25c. REDWOOD 

BEGONIA GARDE! NS, Redwood City, Calif. 
Blueberries 

NO GARDEN COMPLETE without Blueberries. The most 


valuable new fruit in a century. 
plants all sizes. Booklet. 
Hanover, Mass. 


Bulbs 


FREE—‘*How to Grow Amaryllis.’’ ‘“How to Have a 
Gorgeous Garden of Tropical Bulbs.” * “Spread Your 
Butter Where Your Cracker Is.”’ Articles in our Spring 


Beautiful and bountiful; 
Houston Orchard, Box K, 











Catalog. Specials, 50c each, three for $1.25; Amaryllis 
hybrid, Pink Calla, Gloriosa or two Fancy Leaved 
Caladiums. For $1.00: Clivia miniata, three Cyrtanthus, 


8 varieties double Tuberous Begonias, 100 Anemones or 
100 Medium Gladiolus. Postpaid. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. 
i, La Verne, Calif. 








Cactus 











CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all dif- 
ferent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. ‘These are Cacti, not 
succulents. Cultural directions and 25 Candy Cactus seed 
and 25 mixed Cacti seed free with each order. 1 small 
Old Man Cactus 25c extra. This is the best offer in the 
Cactus world. No catalog at present; order direct from 
this adv. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Fred Clark, 
Box 143, Van Horn, Texas. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 15 blooming size Cacti, all: 
different, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Vestex Cactus Gardens, Box 624, Cisco, Texas. 


CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, nam beautifully illustrated. 
Recognized age Learn about fascinating Cacti. 
$1.00 six months. ox 101, Pasadena, Calif. 

















Camellias 





CAMELLIA “JAPONICAS are our specialty. We also grow 

Azaleas, Roses, Fruit Trees and many other plants, Write 
= catalog. FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Box 910-F, 
Augusta, Ga. 





ADD Sparkling beauty to your greenhouse this winter. 
Pot grown Camellias bring a wealth of pleasure and new 
thrills. Easy culture. Illustrated Catalogue “FQ’’ 10c 
prepaid. “LONGVIEW” CRICHTON, ALABAMA, 








Carnations 





IMPORTED ENGLISH HARDY BORDER CARNATIONS. 
Large plants, named, Prize winning varieties, enormous 
blooms. Write for list. Pratts Carnations, Renton, Wash. 








Chrysanthemums 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, early gownting Hardy English and 
Korean. Catalog. Dept. F, Nevill Primrose Farm, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 


SURPLUS STOCK—Hardy Chrysanthemums grown for cut 
ower market. Mixed colors, 25 plants $1.00. 1 Amelia 
free. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J 


SPECIAL: 1 New Harrington’s Hardy Pink Aster, 5 
Azalea Chrysanthemums (Cushion Mum), pink, white, red, 
bronze, yellow—2 Korean Mums. All 8 plants only $1.25 
postpaid. Order early. Write for list of over 90 Hardy 
Mums. SEACOAST PLANT NURSERY, Osbornville, N. J. 


Dahlias 


7 egg oh DAHLIA FARM—Introducers of PASA- 
DENA, Achievement Medal Winner. Growers of choice 
Dahlias and Dahlia Seed. A Box 177, Corner Bell- 
flower & Cedar Sts., Bellflower, California. 


BANNER BARGAIN OFFER NO. 10—10 Dahlia roots, 
giant blooming -types,: including Monarch of East, Red 
Sunset, Bernice Geer, Jimmie Foxx, Mrs. M. W. Clement 
and other recent introductions, all for only $2.95 postpaid. 
Oakleigh Banner Bargains lead the parade for greatest 
Dollar value. Mail order today for Bargain No, 10, with 
request for 1940 Dahlia catalog. Oakleigh Gardens, Dept. 
FG, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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AMAZING DAHLIA OFFER, Outstanding Honor Roll and 
Standard varieties. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. List free. Lakewood Dahlia Gardens, 1654 Mars, 
Lakewood, Ohio. ; 





GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, Manhattan, Flash, 
Giant Pink, Duke of Windsor, 100 World’s Finest Crea- 
tions. Quality at reasonable prices. Free Catalog. 


GREUBEL’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 


House Plants 





{0 ODD TROPICAL House Plants $1.00 postpaid. 1 Sea- 
forthia Palm and 1 Everblooming Turks Cap 50c. Postpaid. 
Free catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Fla. 








Hemerocallis 





10 GOOD VARIETIES, covering season’s bloom, $1.75. 








83 each, (30 plants) $3.50. Also Lycoris Squamigera, 75c, 

3—$2.00. 5 beautiful Lilies $1.00, 3 each, $2.50. Every- 

thing labeled, prepaid. Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo. 
Insecticides 





DAHLIA ROOTS, tuber grown, minimum orders $1.50. 
Robert Ripley, Lois Walcher, $1.00. Son of Satan, 
Chamberlain, 75c. Watchung Giant, Ballegos Surprise, 
50c, California Idol, Golden Standard, 35c, postpaid. List. 
Robert F. Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





DAHLIAS. Large flowering, 10 different unlabeled, $1.00. 
8 labeled, our selection, $1.29. Lists free. REYNOLDS 
450 River Ave. » Lakewood, N. J. 


SURPRISE DAHLIA COLLECTION—8 giants; including 
Monarch of East, Mrs. C. E. Wildon, California Idol, 
Queen City, for $2.00, postpaid. Other collections. Price 
list. Wolfe Dahlia Gardens, Athens, Mich. 


SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Bargain 
Your choice any 5 plants, $3.00, 
of the East, Chamberlain, 
Dictator, Carl G. Dahl, Freda George, Darcy Sainsbury, 
Grand Master, Robert Ripley; entire 10 plants (value 
$8.00), only $5.00 Prepaid. A’ 32 page book, Dahlia 
Culture, Free with each $5.00 order. 1259 N. Mount St., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 








collection, 
Jimmie Foxx, Monarch 
Premiers Majestic, Rockley 





BARGAINS—Roots and plants, late introductions. Our 
special collections lead in money values. Root each, Blue 


River, Boutillier, Monarch of East, all three for $1.00. 
Catalogue free. Selinger’s Dahlia Gardens, 6840 Capital 
Ave., S. W., Battle Creek, Michigan. 





DAHLIAS—Catalogue ready in March, containing bargain 
collections. Reserve your copy now. Forest View Gardens, 
Fairmont, W. Va., Route 3. 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Newest varieties at 
prices within your reach. Catalogue ready. Edward’s 
Dahlia Gardens, Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 


MICHIGAN’S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadvasting 
World’s finest Dahlias at prices you can afford r pay. 
pe 4 = Snags today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
‘reek, Mich. 














Double English Violets 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS: unusual and rare. Ex- 
tremely fragrant, intensely double. Color deep violet— 
$1.50 per dozen. Walton E. Milliman, Rockford, Mich. 











Gladiolus 


100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY Bulbs, the world’s most 
popular Gladiolus and one 50c bulb of a new variety, 
$1.00 postpaid. Catalog of Gladiolus, Iris and Peonies 
free. Gelser Bros., Box F, Daiton, N. Y 


DISTINCTIVE GLADS—The best of the old and new. 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. Send for descriptive 
price list. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, 
Pennsylvania. 


SPECIAL—Aladdin, Bluet, Colonial Maid, . Coralglow, 
Hildred, Oregon Rose, Snowprincess, Timbuctoo. One each, 
medium, $5.00, ($8.05 value). Small $3.00, ($5.15 value). 
Catalog FREE, 200 varieties, thirty small decoratives. 
PAUL BRANDON, Bend, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDBBOOK FOR 1940. Copy- 
righted. Trustworthy descriptions of trustworthy varieties. 
Low prices on the giants of Gladdom. Specific hybridized 
seed crosses. Authoritative show reports domestic and 
foreign. Latest reported Symposium ratings. Nine year 
record of Grand Champions. Latest cultural data, many 
pages of it. Copy free on request. HERBERT EVANS, 
7, Bedford, Ohio. 


GLADIOLI: Picardy, Nuthall, Golden Dream, Crimson 
Glow, Giant Nymph, Orange’ Queen, Wanakah, Los 
Angeles, Phipps, Bagdad, Mammoth White, Ave Maria, 
Bennett, Berty Snow, Douglas, Bremen, Hussar, Pendle- 
ton, Carmen Sylvia, Moravian. 100 large Bulbs, $2.00 
postpaid. 10 each of any 10 varieties listed above, or 5 
each of all 20; or, 200 Bulbs, $3.00 postpaid. 10 each 
Large and 10 each Medium size (all will bloom) first 10 
varieties named. All separately labeled. ee guar- 
anteed. If interested in Dahlias, Cann nd _ edible 
Soy-beans, write for price list. PLENOC RATIC FARM 
AND FLOWER GARDENS, Chesterton, Indiana. 




















5 EACH, large bulbs, labeled and postpaid for $2.00: Ave 
Maria, Bagdad, Bleeding Heart, Chas. Dickens, Jubilee, 
Mother Machree, Picardy, Pirate, Toberson, Wasaga. 
Ernest J. Dent, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


GET ACQUAINTED BARGAIN COLLECTION—we want 
you to know the quality of the bulbs we grow—so we are 
offering you 100 bulbs, large blooming size, many wom. 
all large exhibition varieties. Postpaid anywhere in U. 

for $2.00. A postcard will bring you free price list 2 
rare and standard varieties. Arrow-Head Gladiolus Farm, 
E. Kingston, N. 4 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS Bulbs postpaid, in 40 
gorgeous colors, $1.00, 200 bulbs $1.75. Write for bargain 
list. of newer Gladiolus. TAYLOR GARDENS, Ware, 
Mass. 


CLOSE OUT SALE of old favorites. Standard varieties, 

lowest prices. Big reductions on newer Glads. WEST- 
—" GAKDENS, 7014 S. W. 20th Ave., Portland, 
regon. 














DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS. Send for my free 1940 price 
list before ordering your bulbs. Disease free. Inspected. 
Postpaid. Thayer’s Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, Mass. 





GLADIOLUS—Make your dreams come true by placing 
your order with the Cromwell Glad Gardens, Route 1, 
Salem, Ohio. List free. 





HOMEACRE SWEETEST, Cactus miniature, December 
Honor Roll, roots $2.00. Descriptive list of 250 others, 
mostly miniatures. Webber, Homeacre, Newport, R. I 
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SURPLUS BULBS from commercial cut flower varieties. 
Either lot $1.00, 10 each 10 varieties labeled; or 120 
mixed, John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 


USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, European 
corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin); Gladi- 
olus thrips—dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium— 
Cyclamen mite; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: 8 oz 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; 
% gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for 
circular describing sprayer that works from the hose. 
= Ds ee COMPANY, 8121 Yale St., East Willis- 
on, e 








Lawn Seeds 





NOTHING NEW has come to replace KENTUCKY BLUE 
GRASS as the base of Lawn seedings by those who know 
results the best. This is the top of the crop of 1939 in 
Kentucky, 5 Ibs. $1.50, 10 Ibs. $2.75, 25 Ibs. $6.00, 50 
Ibs. $11.50 f.o.b. with instructions. WALNUT LAWN 
FARM, Rt. 2, Lexington, Ky. 


Phlox 


12 STRONG, FIELD-GROWN -PHLOX, best varieties, 
each different, for $1.25. Labeled, 10c extra. February, 
March orders for April delivery receive new Phlox Aida, 
free. Ary Spek, Elmhurst, Il. 

















Plants 


CHRISTMAS ROSE (Hellebore Niger), 2 plants in bloom 
$1.00, 3 plants $1.25. Dept. F, Nevill Primrose Farm, 
Poulsbo, Wash. 











Primroses 





HARDY PRIMROSES, Plants and seed, Nevill’s Super 
Marvels, wonderful size and coloring. Cat talog. Dept. F, 
Nevill Primrose Farm, Poulsbo, Wash. 








Roses 





ROSES—Send $1.00 for 10 hardy field grown plants. Many 
leading varieties. Free catalog containing bargain offers 
with free roses. TYTEX ROSE NURSERIES, Box 532-N, 
Tyler, Texas. 








Seeds 


CHOICE ANNUAL Tall, Semi-dwarf, Golden, Pink, Red, 
Blue, White flower mixtures. 4 packages l0c. Catalogue. 
Santos, 386 Garson, Rochester, N. Y. 


CORREVON OF SWITZERLAND. Fresh seeds of alpines 
and rare perennials, original packets, now stocked in 
America. Ask for catalog. CORREVON-AMERICAN, 
Dept. Z, Bridgeboro, New Jersey. 











pi pS ae oo LUPINE, Edenhall Hybrids, beautiful selfs 
and bi-colors. Dwarf Dahlia. Blooms forty days from 
seed. Mammoth Delphinium, Art shades. Each 15c pkt. 
Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, Maine. 


Sun Dials 


COPPER SUN DIALS, hand made, engraved with your 
favorite motto. W. A. Whitfield, 18 Hilltop Road, Ashe- 
ville, N. C 

















Tree Peonies 
THREE PEONIES. 70 finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS, Dept. T, Sink- 
ing Spring, Pa. 











Water Lilies 


HARDY AND TROPICAL WATER LILIES. Other pool 
and aquarium plants. Spring bargain list free. Quality 
Water Gardens, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








WATER LILIES, Water plants, pink and yellow Lotus, 
margin plants, bog plants. Good, free blooming colors. 
Instructive list mailed. HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, 
Shellman, Ga. 








WATER LILIES AND LOTUS. Free illustrated catalog. 
Everything for the Water Garden. Guaranteed to grow. 
Reasonable prices. SLOCUM WATER GARDENS, Mara- 
thon, N. 








Wildflowers 


UNUSUAL Wi.erewes catalog, 10c, deductible first 
order. Enjoy a DIFFERENT garden. Hardy natives, 
ferns, rock garden a postpaid. Henderson’s Botanical 
Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 








BELLWORT, Columbine, Dogs-tooth Violet, Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Camassia, Liatris, Mertensia, Mayapple, Pole- 
monium, Verbena. Dozen $1. 00, postpaid. Mrs. George 
Horton, Curryville, Mo. 








Agents Wanted 


MEN or WOMEN (East of Mississippi only) to sell famous 
Van Bourgondien quality bulbs, seeds and plants. Gener- 
ous commission. Write for information, Van Bourgon- 
dien Bros., Dept. 22, Babylon, N. Y. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Carnation Hardy Cottage 


] NFORTUNATELY, the hardy border Carnations that 
. are so popular in Europe are poorly adapted to con- 
ditions in eastern United States, being neither hardy nor 
fit for border culture. I believe, though, that in Allwood’s 
Hardy Cottage, which I had from Burnett-Seedsmen, Inc., 
93.25 Warren St., New York City, we have a worthy sub- 
stitute. If they are hardy (and I am assured they are) 
this strain, with its wide range of colors and well-formed 
fowers over a long period, on strong-stemmed, compact 
plants, will help us to stop grieving over our inability to 
have the others. 


Eucharidium Grandiflorum 


EASONING from the fact that Evening Primroses are 
noted for their fugitive flowers, I was prepared to find 
the same trait in their near relative, Eucharidium grandi- 
florum, when I ordered it from Thompson & Morgan, Ip- 
swich, England, last spring. I did not feel cheated, though, 
when it blossomed two months or so after sowing the seeds 
and showed that its rosy-purple flowers with quaintly cut 
petals are long lived. The plant grows to a height of 
about 15 inches and blooms over a long period. The rosy 
purple color (perhaps magenta to you) would likely be 
difficult for the more delicate souls to live with, but to 
me is quite lovely grown among gray-leaved plants, An 
easy annual of more than ordinary value. 


Convolvulus Lavender Rosette 


ECAUSE it only received an Honorable Mention award 
in the 1940 All-America trials is no reason why you 
will not enjoy this Convolvulus, if it is what the descrip- 
tion leads me to suspect. The report of the All-America 
Council sounded so familiar that I referred back to my 
notes on a Moroccan plant I had in 1931 and found they 
were about identical. If I am correct, Lavender Rosette 
will please you as an edging plant, because of its white- 
throated, blue-veined, lavender Bindweed flowers, and also 
the quite uniform clumps, around 5 inches in height and 
afoot or slightly more in diameter. These notes are written 
too early to know seed sources, 


A Good Hardy Geranium 


\ OST hardy Geraniums are amiable folks, giving much 
IV in return for a little attention, and the Pyrenean, 
G. endressi, is one of the most agreeable of the lot. In 
sun or shade, in light soil or heavy, under codling or 
neglect, it can be depended upon to begin its mission of 
beautiflying its home with attractive foliage in early spring, 
and during the summer months, beginning in July, to 
enhance its value by a steady production of soft rose- 
colored flowers on foot-high stems. Grow it from seeds, 
which are listed in the current catalogue of the Ralph E. 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio, and enjoy it in 
large numbers, 


A Long-blooming Scabious 


¥ is superfluous, I suppose, to attach the qualifying 
words “long-blooming” to a Scabious, beeause most of 
them are noted for that admirable trait. The one listed 
in Pearce’s (Rex. D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J.) current 
catalogue as Scabiosa lyrophylla, however, so well blesses 
along that line that it deserves special mention. Here it 
bezins to bloom in late May or early June and keeps up a 
continuous display of its inch-wide, garnet-colored pin 
cushions on 15-inch stems until stopped by severe frosts. 
Garnet may not be an exact word for its flower color, but 
that is what it suggests to me. In any event it is not a 
displeasing shade. It is, in my opinion, a splendid addi- 
tion both to the rock garden and the border, doing well 
in any: sunny spot that is well drained, 


















“Best by Test" 
Flower Seeds 
and Bulbs 


DISTINCTION— 
IN THE GARDEN 


Unique annuals will bloom this summer from seed— 


For Those 
Who Demand 
The Best 






























MARIGOLD, WIZARD of OZ MIXED. Immense sweet-scented 
blooms, 5 to 6 inches across, in shades of orange and yellow, 
sturdy plants, 4 feet high, strong stems. Packets 50c and 30c 
SULPHUR-YELLOW AGERATUM. Pale yellow, about 6 inches 
high. Fine contrast to Pink or blue. Packets 25¢ and 5c 
SWEET ALYSSUM, TRIVETT'S VIOLET. Beautiful, bright violet 
shade, grand for Edging, height 8 inches. Packets 50c and 30c 
GOLDEN ORANGE CLEOME (spider-flower) Rich deep yellow, 
almost orange, about 5 feet high, attractive in the flower border, 
rare. Packet 35c 
WHITE SALVIA FARINACEA, A silvery white companion to 
our Improved Blue Farinacea, fine cut-flower. '/% oz. $1.75. 
Packet 30c 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


New York City 


on Request 

















134-144 Washington St. 
Catalogue 
























"| saw your advertisement in Flower Grower" 
When writing advertisers 














2-Cujs Tall Weeds ¢ Grass 
5-Tends Your Garden 


GRAVELY one Man Does EVERYTHING... 
Lawn Mowing... Rough Sickle Cutting... 
Preparing the Garden and Cultivating it... 
Power Spraying ... Odd Jobs of Hauling... 
Removing Snow... 

Learn more about a machine that for 18 years 
, has been making country homes truly “Homes 


we tw tate | in the Country.” 
| keep Problems of GR AVELY MFG. CO. sox 419 cunsarw.va 


the Country Home” 


YOU CAN DO IT ALL WITHA 


TANNIN 


TRACTOR-MOWER 


Country Home owners immediately recognize 
the distinct advantage of the GRAVELY.... 
ONE Machine that ALONE solves EVERY 


major upkeep problem. 


You buy ONE sturdy 5 H. P. Tractor. . . Then, 
change Power Attachments ac- 
cording to the job. With the 




































FLOWER GROWER 


Sutton’s Giant Double Zinnias inmany 
varieties, 61 cents and 36 cents per 
packet. 










By rr ppointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


These Giant Double Zinnias are the pride of the 
Royal Parks, so large and beautifully coloured are 
they. These gorgeous blooms are now available to 
you, grown from the same seeds! A catalogue is 
available from Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. R.2, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, Long Island, N.Y., 35 cents 
postage paid. 
Sutton’s Seeds are obtainable at 


The WAYSIDE GARDENS Co., Mentor, Ohio, 
and at R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., 
34th Street and Broadway, New York City. 


Orders may be sent to: 


\ 





SUTTON & SONS LTD., Dept.R.2, 
The Royal Seed Establishment, Reading, England 













BIG Red and Gold ha a oa 


Marigol 


year’s price was 25c, now 
only: Packet (60 seeds) 10¢ 

r 600 Seeds for $1. 

ut flowers Seed Cotas ‘ree--Finest 

Y keep 2 weeks Flowers an 7egetables. pos 
W. Atlee 





»e’s RED Mariqolds 


Amazing 2% to 8 in. flowers, earliest of all 

Ss. ed and gold variegated; some 
Mm) all red. Everblooming, from 8 weeks after 
7 sowing until frost. 1%-ft. plants. Last 


Burpee Co., 336 Burpee Buil Building, Philadelphia 








Offered by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. The New Improved 
Varieties of Fruits and the Bet- 
ter Varieties of Ornamentals. Write 
for a Free Copy of New Low-Price 
Catalogue, offering more than 800 
Varieties. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 14, Waynesboro, Vi 


~ LOWEST PRICES § FREE DELIVERY ANYWHERE 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS P.0.Bex D-5 gues, Cabd 























poe KEENE 


Portable WOT HOUSES 


@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
Lustra” glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
Rays. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 
Write today for FREE Folder, P Ss 
low prices, and all facts of this 
amazing hothouse improvement. 
OR BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
easy! Parts and complete 
plans as low as .. "se 


KEENE MFG. 
cert. 440-8 RACINE, Wi 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Bean Giant Wax 


ECAUSE exhibiting vegetables is so 
nearly a lost art among amateur 


| gardeners in America, it would no doubt be 


a waste of space to call attention to 
Henderson’s (Peter Henderson & Co., 35 
Cortland St., New York City) Giant Wax 
Bean were it not for the fact that its 
table quality is good enough to recom- 
mend it to the epicure. But it is as an 
exhibition vegetable that I should like to 
present it here, with the hope that many 
keen gardeners may take up that interesting 
branch of their avocation. Nothing in 
flower show competition—not even first 
prize in “buxom bouquets”—can give me 
the pleasure that comes with a blue ribbon 
on a superbly grown vegetable in keen 
competition. But back to Giant Wax Bean. 
It is a pole variety, growing vigorously and 
producing abundantly of long (to 10 
inches) shapely pods of a bright amber- 
yellow, beautiful to look at and pleasing to 
the taste. 





Muskmelon Queen of Colorado 


's you grow Muskmelons (and you should 
if they can be crowded in your space 
and schedule) yet missed Queen of Colo- 
rado, which was listed by Burpee (W. Atlee 
Burpee Co., 311 Burpee Bldg., Philadelphia ) 
last year, you have a pleasant surprise 
in store for 1940. Most new Muskmelons 
only differ from what has gone before in 
size, shape, color of rind or flesh, or ripen- 
ing season, but Queen of Colorado adds 
a distinct flavor. It is of medium size, 
with thick orange flesh, and ripens along 
with Hale’s Best and Hackensack in about 
three months from planting. 


Tradescantia James C. Weguelin 


Epsom are happening among the 
Spiderworts, as you have no doubt 
heard, and several good new varieties are 
coming our way. Among the ones . now 
available the variety James C. Weguelin, 
which I saw at Wayside Gardens, Mentor, 
Ohio, last summer, deserves notice, not so 
much because of the usual Spiderwort 


blooming season from June until autumn, 


as for its beautiful porcelain-blue color and 
for its free flowering habit. Add to the 
foregoing the fact that it will grow almost 
anywhere and you have some idea of its 


‘value. 








STOP PLANT LOSSES / 


GROW EARLIER FLOWERS AND VEGETABLES 
Protect plants with Hotkaps ... ore 
miniature, “"Hothouses” specially 
treated and reinforced wax-paper. Forget 
about frosts, rain, hail, birds, insects. Easy 
to use with setter. Try them now in your 
garden. 












SETTER GIVEN FREE 

4 with each Home 

“i Garden pectege —25 
Hotheps only SOc at 
your garden store. 
unaveilable, order di- 
rect. 0c postpaid. Ger- 
main's, 739 Terminal 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


128" HOTKADS | ase 


Veronica Cinerea 


HILE looking for an_ out-of-th« 

ordinary plant for rock gardeners to 
include in this issue I noticed that Crona 
mere Alpine Nurseries, Shore Road, Gree 
Farms, Conn., list the little Oriental Spee 
well, Veronica cinerea. Do not confuse the 
name with the better known New Zealand: 
V. canescens, for the latter, in addition to 
being of difficult cultivation, would dis- 
appoint many American gardeners by be- 
ing tender. Cinerea, our present plant, is 
a little gray-leaved creeper, making a beau 
tiful silvery mat which is a _ season-long 
ornament and then in May and June it 
sends up 4-inch spires of mauve Speedwell 
flowers, of a shade that exactly suits the 
gray of the leaves. Best of all, though, 
from the busy gardeners’ point of view, 
is its ease of culture, which calls for no 
more than a sunny spot in well-drained soil. 


The Orchid Vine 


OR a glorious adventure in out-of-the- 

ordinary climbers try the Orchid Vine, 
Stigmaphyllon ciliatum, which you _ will 
find at Dreer’s (Henry A. Dreer, 1306 
Spring Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa.). 
Coming from the American tropics, it is 
tender, of course, but may be perpetuated 
from cuttings taken in September and 
carried over winter in pots until planting 
time the next spring. But its large, golden 
yellow, Orchid-like flowers in clusters up to 
six in number during the summer are 
worth far more than the smal! cost of the 
plant. Do not put it outside until all 
danger of frost is past and then choose 
a protected place, giving it a trellis to 
climb over. 


Phlox Subulata Leuchstern 


ANY factors contribute to the popular- 

ity of Moss Phloxes, not the least of 
them being their ease of culture. Many 
gardeners who are attracted to the group 
because of that fact later acquire a dislike 
for them because of the trouble expe- 
rienced in keeping the rampant growers 
from covering everything within sight. To 
gardeners of that class, may I recommend 
variety Leuchstern, which will be found 
in the catalogue of Wayside Gardens, 70 
Mentor Ave., Mentor, Ohio. I have 5-year 
old plants of it that are not over that 
many inches across; yet, they are 
smothered under a blanket of showy, sal- 
mon-pink flowers every spring.. You can 
put it in a not too rich soil with the assur- 
ance that it will be there, and not where 
it is unwanted, 5 or 10 years from now. 


C. W. Woop 





TIME SAVER FOR GARDENERS 
LIFE SAVER FOR FLOWERS 


A modern tool used and 
recommended by nurserymen. 
Learn what it will do for you. 
Write for free booklet describing 
this practical, scientific device. 


Dealers Wanted. Attractive Proposition. 


SCOFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Box 136, Station A Palo Alto, Calif. 
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SOIL TESTING 


shows you how to 
Grow Plants to Perfection 


SOIL TE 





Wouldn’t you like to enjoy—this year 
—the rich, velvety lawn, the abundance 
of flowers, and the strong, healthy plants 
which are the proof of your skill as a gar- 
dener. 


Such results are far easier to obtain than 
you might think. Experts say that four out of five 
lawn and garden failures are due to soil deficien- 
cies that could easily be corrected by soil testing. 


—eee, 
Have you Met with any 
of these Failures? 














Lack of Blooms 


May be caused by insufficient phos- 
phorus, or by too much nitrogen. Soil 
testing will tell you which. 


Weak, Sickly Growth 


Often caused by lack of phosphorus 
or potash, or incorrect acidity. Ex- 
cess nitrogen causes soft, weak 
growth, and reduces disease resist- 
ance. 








Retarded Development 
Lack of nitrogen retards Jeaf growth. 
“~ Insufficient phosphorus or potash 


al . 3 ° 
NES \B means slow establishment of seed- 


lings and poor root growth. Excess 
potassium delays maturity. 
“” “ 

A “Spotty” Lawn , 
Improper acidity and lack of nitrogen 

are common causes of lawn failure. 
For good results, both conditions 
must be corrected. 


CHAPERONE EREE 


to pre-season buyers 








Order your Sudbury Soil Test Kit early, 
and we'll send you FREE a full 4-ounce 
bottle of Liquid Chaperone—the won- 
derful new dog repellent that rain does 
not wash away. This special offer must 
be withdrawn after the start of the active 
gardening season. 





New Club Model, 
size 9x 3%" x 

2’. Makes 50 individual tests for “ 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 


What Your Plants Need—To possess the lovely 
lawn and garden of your dreams, you should sim- 
ply make sure that your plants have: 


1. The acid, neutral or alkaline soil conditions that 
they require, and 

2. A correctly rationed diet of the three important 
plant food (fertilizer) elements—nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash—balanced in accordance with 
your soil conditicns and individual plant needs. 


No More Guesswork—When you test your soil, 
you end the guesswork that so often results in 
failure. You know whether your soil is too acid 
or too alkaline—and how much lime or other ma- 
terial you should add to make it right. You apply 
the kind and amount of fertilizers which are essen- 
tial to healthy plant growth. 


Danger of Over-Fertilizing—As most gardeners 
know, a soil that is too acid or too alkaline acts 
as a poison to many plants. But did you realize 
that excess ferlilizer can be almost as harmful? 
Too much nitrogen leads to general weakness and 
hinders flower formation. Excess potash slows up 
growth. You can prevent these disappointments 
—and save fertilizer, too—by testing your soil 
before you plant. 


WHAT 
USERS SAY 





Amazing Results—We have in our files dozens 
of letters from users who tell us of the amazing 
results they have obtained with Sudbury Soil Test 
Kits. Here is an unsolicited letter from Mr. George 
Thurkauf of Englewood, N. J.: 


“I grow exhibition dahlias. This year I cleaned up 
with them, and my success was due to your product. 
It was not a case of hit and miss when I applied my 
Seritlizer. I know what my soil needed and my results 
have proven that.” 


Saved His Lawn—Another user says: “My lawn 
was in bad shape for three years, and I thought I’d 
have to dig it up. I decided to test my soil first and 
got one of your kits. I followed the instructions, and 
my lawn is perfect now. This kit certainly saved me 
a lot of trouble and expense.” 


it’s Fun—it’s Easy—There’s nothing difficult 
about soil testing with a Sudbury Kit. All you 
need is the ability to read, and to compare colors 
on a chart. No knowledge of chemistry is required. 
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The Sudbury Soil Test Kit, new club model, 
is a beautiful piece of equipment—used by 
thousands of enthusiastic gardeners from 
coast to coast. Cased in handsome sturdy im- 
itation leather. Makes 50 individual tests for 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potash and acidity. 
Complete instructions. Helpful chart shows 
need of lawn grasses, 74 flowers, 50 vegetables. 
A Permanent Investment — Best of all, 
your Sudbury Kit is a permanent investment. 
With the inexpensive refills now available, you 
can use it year after year. 


SEND NO MONEY 


The Club Model Kit 





We want to help you make your first soil test. 
Take a Sudbury Kit out into the garden, and judge 
for yourself whether it is going to be every bit as 
useful as we say. If you think not—if for any rea- 
son you are not delighted with your kit—you can 
return it to us and we will gladly refund the full 
purchase price. It isn’t even necessary to send any 
money now. You can pay the postman when the 
kit arrives. Only $4.75 plus few cents postage. 
Enjoy your garden as you never have before. Use 


MAIL THIS 


COUPON NOW 


Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory 
P. O. Box653, South Sudbury, Mass. 
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Please send me one Sudbury Soil Test Kit, New 
Club Model. I will pay the postman $4.75 plus 
few cents postage. I understand that you will 
refund the full purchase price, if Iam not de- 
lighted with the kit. 


Please send me free 4-ounce 
C] bottle of Liquid Chaperone 
as offered. 


Check here if 
you buy early 
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Copyright, 1940, Sudbury Soil Testing Laboratory, So. Sudbury, Mass. 


Name 


Address 


City 


Check here, enclose $4.75 
‘a and we will ship prepaid. 
Same money back guarantee. 


Want us to 
pay postage? 


FLOWER GROWER 
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